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PREFACE 


Thw book ia written with a very practical 
purpose^ It is meant to help teachers — the 
younger generation of teachers — who are ather 
already at work, or are preparing for their profeei^ 
sjon, ^pmplaints are still made that young 
teachers will not be “ trained,” but there is sufficient 
evidence that ffien and women are far more 
interested* in profossignal stu(lies tha^ they were te^i, 
years ago ; and this genuine interest profesaionak 
pursuits is now about to b^ stimulated by Ihe'fecent * 
Order in Privy Council Inquiring that teachers shall 
study Education lief ore being r^ognised on the pro- 
feas^nal ftegikter. But, quite apart from formal 
, plw8 for Tr£(^ng,” there is a demand, conatantly 
gvpm^g, for if^omataon about Education in all its 
^ and this demand needs to be met, not only 
doUrses of l^udy in ^ctures, Jbut by boqia « 

~ then, hae been preiSkred wi^ tbe^n- 
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fident beMef that such writing is needed, and be 
welcomed, as one factor in the task of “ Ti'aining,'’ 
topics which it embraces are very wide, but an 
elaborate treatment, extending ovear several volumes, 
would have been ill aditpted to the presenl situation. 
tR 0 pressure of multifarious duties upon teachers iti 
Great Britain at the preseuit day limits the amount 
dT attention that the majority can give to professional 
studies : and the first “ charge ” which the writer 
Laid upon himself was %o set out the matter in a 
Eorm adapted to the practical requirements of 
teachers now at work, in days when we are slowly 
amerging as a profession. Practical these chapters 
ire meant to be, in the best sense of the word — 
iriaing directly out of the writer’s practice, with 
3olleague8, in a large school. Everything here 
advanced com^ from a'^ quarter where Inspectors, 
Gk>vemors,, patents, are ever present to watch, and if 
aecesBary*^to challenge, the results. 

The ^jfityle of the book •'J)robably suffers on this 
icoount, for it has necessarily beojn put together in 
spare moments, and even the authof antic*ipates a 
Pew of the defects which are due^, to this cause. ^ 
Bat these c defects may be outbalanced by tjjie ad- 
vantage of writing fi^im the workshop instead of 

‘ o® ' I 

Erom the tecture-room. ” 

. •> 

' 8a far as the m&in principles are concerned, ^h^e 

. II ' ® 
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ch|^ters were thought ,out while the author 
engaged in lecturing on Education, and thejrcaight 
have been prepared '‘four years ago. But they t(&:tte' 
been put to a ^mewhat severe test during tit? 
interval, fllhd the trial now be regarded as 

sufficiently ^mplete. Part of this test has involvid 
tho cor operation qf a num^r of tJolleagues who have 
been on the fftaff of the Cardiff Intermediate SchgW 
for Boys since 1898, and the author would like to 
*take this opportunity of thaftking these colleagues. 
It is only by such co-operation that it becomes 
possible, in Education, to put theory to the test of 
practice. In the Appendix will be found someNoteji 
of Lessons and other material worked out in this' 
place, and the preference is given to work so done 
rather than to exanjples which might have been copied 
from elsewhere, because it is necessary to emphasize 
the practical character of these profesfeonal pursuits. 

■ 

Whatever objection may be offered to views and 
examples here advocated^tt can at least be alleged 
that it is the worl^of craftsmen who are carrying on 
school Uusfbesa under the ordinary conditions. It 
need hardly bemadded that these illustrations are not 
offered as models /for imitation, but merely aa 
illufttrati#nB and examples. 

So ‘much for* these ''chapters under gne asppct. 
From anoth^ ndint of view, a few lines of nrofaop 



TUe AutbOT very 

oo$U)^pki(M iu hiB mind as to tke .^ziditiEms 
imder ^srtucii piogresa in the stpdy of Edi^atmn oan 
be aobi^K^ftd ; ^ and in view of tlna adoption by U}e 
Britisb Aasociation of> V Education (wi^b a eapilftl 
£) m the youngeat of the Bdenoes, the motaent i$ 
appropriate for a review q|f these oonditiona 
* It jnay be questioned whether any of the members 
o^ that Association who met at Glasgow last Aug^t, 
reeoljiected the fortunes of the Society for the 
l>evelopment of the Science of Education, which, 
under its later title of the Education Society, 
together some eminent thinkers, as well as a tew 
practical teachers. Its President in 1879, Alex- 
ander Bain, propounded the question, Is^ there a 
Science of Education 1 ” and his book, published about 
the same time^ gave an ^swer, which, while accepted 
by many thiiikers of that time, has never met with 
the %pprovabof the teaching profession. 

It Wfuld be going beydiSd the scope of a preface 
bp deal v^th Bain’s position (his dews on one or two 
ritai matters are referred to in the chapter^ bnt 
it Is worth while to try and clear tiie^ ak as to 


statuilH^iiKt, from which the stu^ JBduoatiqgi^ 

be i^egarded. . ® }‘l 

. ' 9 ®- 

% pdpder nasfge the term la ateLil" 



■ ' - , , .PlWfekea , • ^ , a 

^ ' '. ' 'f ' ' '*• 

|£) ftsieocesj ivtiM 

iitnited^ ik) a d|poi;ipti<5li of pblli&xi||ia, 

«tid ibe discussion d cause and eSM in 
tbesC. ^But, aiilong scioDtiifebiei^ ttie teimhw long 
tkl^n a yider^ scope, ^bracing a number ^ 
^^r^ildies of^ linowledge conoei^ned with human 
oonduob : Ibese are called ‘Social Seienoesj aiid 

4 *•• 

white they also are concerned #ith the deacrip- 
tion of phenomena, their results cannot meet the 
uniform acceptance, because each exponent 
is compiled to start from certain fundamental 
premises relating to mankind ; and these colour, 
inevitably, his whole exposition, however detached he 
mqy imagine himself to be from the prejudices of 

his generation. This qualification, however, does 

»o * 

not rule the Social Sciences out of the realm of 
scientific knowledge: they claim suc^ a rank, not 
because of the finality of their conclusions, but 
because of their method* The distinction "between 
popular knowledge and tcience, properly so Called, 


n lodted for in the mod|^ by which the man of 
sOlenbe approacHbs his study, in the canons of scientific 
pS^imd to whichfhe submits his investigationB. Any 
liUgfe b^yd kz^^te^e,^hen it has been suffieienlfy 
dut by comport nlen of scientific habit 
these canons,* may birly cladtu, 
he Incited ^ apeienoa What, then, 
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are thes^^nons ? They are fairly well accepteth iji the 
scieiftiihe world, and^ay be formulated thi:^ : — 

(r) Scientific exposition must be ordered^ system- 
atised, and classified : general iiformation, on tjie 

^ ■ 

contrary, is loose arid scattered. .. 

(2) A most important feature in this classificatior 
is correlation and differe|itiation : the place of this 
TRelcLof knowledge in relation to other sciences must 
be clearly conceived. 

The above canons dRstinguish science from populai 
knowledge, Two others ♦serve to distinguish it froit 
false or useless knowledge, 

(3) It uses technical terms, and these must hi 
defined and consistently employed. 

(4) It must he based upon observation ana 
exjperience. And, especially, upon a comprehensive 
observation and ripe experience which acknowledgt 
all the factofs of the situation. 

Tljis "last canon involves another which writert 
sometii^^ omit, but wlflbh is vital in all except 
the earliest stages of r^|parch ;v— (5) Knowledge tc 
be recognised as science, ^ust no^ spring whollj 
out of the thinker’s own experien^je, but must taki 
account oj[ the results of previoih investigators?^ 

<• i • 

^ In respect of the S^is.! Sjfiences, which dial with the 
lija and ways of n^n, a sixth *oanon rrdght be added Th« 
student ahould notjpay regard exclusively to the work of hit 
.predecessors, but should keep his eyes op^ • to the^ lif e pj 
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wlien^a writer oh Education has recognised 
hia obligation to submit, ao far as his perfotol 
imperfections will allow, to these canons, / he may 
surely claim for hasowork the^nam^ of scientific, for 
he "is toiling along the path ^f investigation which 
leads, under favpurable conditions^ to the 'produc- 
tion of tiew ideas and new%modes of operations — in 
a word, to new aspects of truth in "the business of 
Education. 

• ^ 

And yet, while the controversy as to the scientific 

label is thus answered, the 'teacher is conscious all 
the while that his practical purpose is not research at 
all : he is a worker, not a thinker ; and his business 
partakes rather of the nature of an art than of a 
science.^ In all the professions there is a similar 
duality. The Science of Law is a fascinating 
pursuit, but it stands in many respects apart from 
the arts of professional practice, and although no 
lawyer is so foolish as to deny its value* in his 
professional or scientific st^ddies, on the other hand 
he is never so enaEioured|||pf study as to ^ fail to 
recognise the litnit between the arts of the law- 

mankind about hiti^; his sympathiss and observations must 
be in close tQ«ch with the everyday world, apai^ from the 
Chair, if fesultJ ^re to acBord With truth. And he must 
inblude in %is observatiUtT, |i review of earlier times (see 
Chap. IL below)? ^ , - % 

^ Comiiare Chap. HI, § 3 ; also p. 369 ip SpecicU Reports on 
Sduca^onal Suhiects. Vol. IL f Board 4)f Eduimtion. 1K9M1. 
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mAmte of the lecturo-^room.* 
engittbeii^ in^ phj^ii^iifi— and wjtfa teatcll^ — it ii 
Bitoae, or ahoii}d be. 

It is eoinparratively *easy to realise, apart fron 
each bthw, these tw6 ^Ids of Theory and Probtice 
of doianee and Art, in the study of Bducati(m 
^but when we come to details, and seek to brin^ 
the-tyo together, it is a diflerent matter. Th« 
majority of writers in Great Britain have hithertc 
adopted methods of exposition which are frankly 
empirical. They have recognised that the tiine 
has not arrived to offer the profession a scientific 
exposition of Education, and th^ have taken the 
scientific basis for granted (or, perhaps, 
have denied the validity of any such basis), and 
have taught Education as a practical art. Fiteh’s 
Lecturer on Reaching is the most striking example in 
this field ; and many readers of this book will ^ree 
with the present writer in acknowledging the pune- 
aef#ice that thoee ^ctv/res have rendered for 
Many years p«tst. It wdbid be ^nvidions to mention 
c^her books of more recent date which hate been 
bonteiit with the same oommon-senle, or “ prao^calii*’ 
starting-point. . li . • ' 

r<»^ lefi^st^the best of 
btea 8i|obe«nifal, %.«. they have ezen^aed n 

mtoa the’ iUttctioe of the fx^eMoo. . Wii Ihe 



SQUgbt $ licioro ^iuuiidA- 

ticHi, rMyi|]^ upoQ a f(^mal fomi^atiaa iii sciiKci^| 
thinkin g — Bain’s EduGoiiion m Ot ib« 

aelncted as an example — iaver ly cpniparison, 
£aife4, and toeir failure has done much to discredjt 


the atndy of £dij^tion in Great ^Br|tain« ' Some 
may be hading to i^y bh^ thV failure is due. to 
{^nnapent ele^nts connected with the pursuit of 
Sduui^tion; they would hold that Education is a kind 
of* knowledge which does not lend itself to scientifio 
treatment. «But there is surely no warrant, in the 
nature of the study itself, for such a peasij|UBtic 

5 f ffj 

view, and it seems more reasonable to urge that 
Bam and his friends in the ’70s were right in 
sedring to place their study on a scientific founda- 
tion, but were not always prepared ip obey the 
canons of scientific method. 

j) 

And their most dangerous defleotibn — obvious 
now in the light of later times — was in their 
diyorce from experience, ^he empirical writers, the 
Widioraftsmen of the time, such as Edward Thring, 
were die work of the schools, apart from' inen 

Bain, who laore tijing to write the theoiy oi 
"the eame busine^ apdrt from school 'life. , 

, oouahination of scientific method andpractipal 
was lining at that time, and it would 
T3restU9i^ the nresmit widter. ^ he 
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were toJiope that he has adequately achieved ^uch 
a combination here. But it is at l^ast attei^pted — 
not from choice, but from necessity — the necessity 
laid upon a student who has had the privilege -oi 
studying in a scientific ^vironment. The distinctive 
note of Professor Rein’s labours at J ena ^ is not, as 
js often supposed, in thi special Herbartian label 
whieh ^is attached to his Seminar, but in the per- 
petual combination of scientific method with dailj 
practice among children. The result can best be 
expressed by the term System. A professional man, 
be he physician, soldier, banker, or what not, who 
has trained his mind by prolonged study on scientific 
methods, and at the same time hsiB continually 
practised his art, arrives at length, with ripening 
ydars, at a well-ordered system of thought, which 
guides him i^ every professional act. It is his own 
system, and cannot, in all its details, be appropriated 
by others. When such a body of systematic thought 
is put (^wn in black and white, its usefulness to 
others will depend upon the obftlience rendered by 
Its author to the canons of scientific method ; for 
these criteria alone will determine %ts validity, and 
will diminiBh the amoui^ o^ e^r^r a^^ising from 
the personal equation. * 

• • * . 

^ 1 S«o Preface to Rein’s Pddagogik m Orundknsa (or Van 

XfieW’s translation, p. i^). . • • 
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li^ether or no 4^scrib^ by the t&vm.System 
every one .wfio practises a calling performs his R^ort 
in obedience to some rough-e^nd-ready scheme Jbi 
th^ought which has^rown up in h^s own brain, and 
the study of* Education can do nothing more that 
help to shap^ these thoughts into something mon 
systematic, more^ worthy o^ the na?me of ‘^System.” 

Thus this Ibook is offered as an attempL 
Byatemfuttic exposition of those parts of Educatior 
which are covered by the title. And the author’f 
aiin will be mainly achieved, not in obtaining con 
verts to his own doctrines, but in pointing oul 
ft road, which others, with better equipment, may 
follow hereafter to issues far beyond his range. 

Acknowledgments should be made, not only tc 
colleagues who havi^ helped to find errors in the 
proofs, but especially to Mr. A. E. Twentyman, 
of the Board of Education Librai^, who hae 
assisted with the Index, and to Dr. Fletcher, 
Editor of this series of* Manuala for Teachers. 
who has read ahdU criticised the whole book. If 
these aotno’wledgments took a wider range, it 
yould be hard! to find a limit, for the footnote* 
bear witness to a Mw only of the teachers from 
whom, since boyhood da^s, it has been the writer’s 
privilege to learrf • « 

CarAeff, S. havi(ffs Day, 190iJ. , 
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ANALYSIS / .f 

SECTION I 

’ “ CHArTE*R I 

INTRODUCTION ^ 

1. A definition «f Education — e:xplEgined and illustrated 

1 Page 1 

2. From this derive three divisions of the Science — ’ 

The Aim, The Control, and the Practice of pdffctf- 
tioQl ithis order needs to be adhered to in ex- 

^ Page 4 

3- Surrimiii?y review of doctrine delating to the Aim of 
Education : particularly as regards Ethics 

Page 6 

4. Topics included in the Control of Education : Ad- 

ministration, Organisation, Management. The 
teacher’s success in Class Teaching is strictly limited 
by the Control of those who administer and organise 
the Schools Page 9 

5. •The term “Practice” as used in this volume does not 

exclude “ Theory.” 

Analysis of topics included under this head : — 

The unit in Education is The Individual Child. 


Mental Life of * Physical 

the child. Jjife. 

. I 

Indirect means of 
influence ; — " 

By Teachingy which 
includes various 
branches : 

[a) Of Instruction 
in Knowledge. 

, (?)) Of Occupation 
^or Perform- 

4 ance) in Arts. 

• 

Teaching alone A the topic of this volume, and it i| 
treat^ .jpainly under conditions where many pupils 
Ifcre gathei^ together to form Qlasses . . . Page II 


I 

Direct means of 
influence « 
.By ^rg^ning : 

(a) Government. 

(b) Guidaiye. 
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SECTION II ‘ ! 

' The Curriculum in ^tENeral 


% CHAPTER II 

MOTIVES IN T^B SELECTION OF MATERIAL 
/ 

, S 1. RisuwA. Why not lea vs the child ^one ? We teach 
him because he has (1) no capacity fm* selecting suit- 
"able pursuits, (2) no method in handling these to his 
advantage. But we had better allow him some little 

scope for freedonf after all 

§ 2. The search for principles in the selection of Material. 
These range in two hostile groups ; the child and tha 
adult pull in opposite ways. ^ 

The adult lays upon the child the demand of EQUIP- 
MENT (a) for the Necessitiu of life, and (&) for 

. Progrtas Page 21 

g 3. ’This plea is checked by another — the plea of IN- 
HhfRITANCE or Tradition, whiohjjreserves oulfure 
from, age to age. The travesty of tnis prjncmle has 
produced a notorious reaction since 1B50 , .Pngt 25 
g 4. The opposite array of principles : these recog^e the 
, NATURE OF THE CHILD, as a factor in 

the choice of Method, but of Material. 
moderhi but the sentiment at their root^PPLily 
Christian. 

A parable by way of illustration. 

Growth ’(compare with the Herbartian Theory of 

Culture-Epochs) . H Page 27 

g Btiarice . — OriUcism of the theory of the Ptomonioua 

iWelopment of Faculty . : ^ f Page 3l 

g 6, Interest ind Apperce^ion , — These terms ppri^ from 
the school of Pestalozzi. “ IvJtSreei ’ with Herbart 
differs from the use of the term among English 
wntera on Education. Native anu acquired interests. 

AppertjeptwiK points to the relation between the child’s 
own mental store and (^he new idijias which ^re to be 

4 presented to him, , / 35 

g 7 OarrtlaHon nsxd. S^-Actmty are other terms from the 
^ vocabulary I educafional rafonners whioh are 
powerfully induencing the teacher’s preotice to day 
* * 3d 
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§ or Unky^ oompletes the list : t^^k points 

^ .direotly towarUa the etluCEil ideal, and reconmles the 
conflict between the “Old Education” and th^ New. 


Old Greek Sdu<jation *. . . . Pa^ 43 

§ 9. Summary > . Pusg^ 50v 

§10. The child a “ social” being . Page 61 


CHAPTER m \ 

THE Ni.TIJ3pE OF THE PURSUITa SELECTED FoR 
. CLASS T^Omilo"^ 

§ 1. A chapter usually omitted ki , books on Teaching: a^d, 
yet Jl^BSsaiy. The inquiry should be oonductetd, so 
fari 00 poBsiole^ apart from ulterior considerations 
1‘ Page 54 

§ 2. Fira^ine of demarcation : purfhits which involve mental 
, strain, and those undertaken chiefly to secure re- 
creation from strain . Page 55 

§ 3. A second distinction : parallel with the psychological 
division of the intellectual and the active aspects of 
mind. Language we treat as an art not os a science 

Page 57 

§ 4. The objects of Knowledge are distinguished as (a) those 
« concerned with mankind ; (&) those concerned with 
the natural world. Geography now belongs to one 

group, now to the other Page 60 

§ 5. And these again -lead to a further group of Sciences, 

, which are abstracted from the HiHnanities and the 

Natural Sciences j 

§ 6. The arts are classiiied on a similar plan. The con- 
ventional arts stand in close relation to the 
Humanities ; the natural arts to the -Natural 
Sciences. All arts, however, give expression to the 
thoughts and feelingEg^ man, and hence ' should, 
whenever possible, be correlated with the Humanities. 
Arts may f^ursued in a mechanical or a liberaU 
.spitit i^Art is creative and demands opportunity for 

Belf-expresHon ■ Page 63 

§ 7. These pursuit^ can now be arranged in six ^oups. A 
comparison of these will help us to an opinion os to 
“ Eauoational V^ues.” 

Ormp /. — The Holy Bible as a branch 

' of s^udy in schools. Histiry and Literature from 

the standpoint ' here i^opted are almost inseparable. 
Liteiitufe k not to be limited to heroic poetry. 

^ ' ftubjef^ye ajfereciation of Nature is also a part of 
o )*^e Hunftmistic field Pape 67 
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Qramp II, The Natural Scitnces. — A child’s iabereeta 
do not begin, or end, in Chemistry and Poesies 

Page 71 

Group III. Abstract Sciences. — Matheraatici during the 
years of school being the moat important. Mathe- 
matics is' also an Art, but it must be grouped 
according to the source froffi Svhence it i| derived. 
Grammar, for th^ s^me r^ifiiM^, is tradkferred to bur 
next Group, although abstract science 

Page 72 

. Group IV. The Conventional Arts of Symbolic Ex- 
pression. — The real nature of Art needs to be 
emphasised, Art, at least in the pchool, cannot be 
pursued merely for Art’s sake. Music and the 
Drama are only Fine Arts, but they are not on this 

account to be excluded Page 7CJ^ 

. Group V. The Naihral Arts (of Representation or Ex- 
pression through natural material). — Art, to the 
young child, must be realistic. The Manual or 
Productive Arts find their place in the next Group 

Page 79 

. Group VI. Physical Recreations. — These are also 
‘ ' means ” in the hands of the teacher. They may 
be divided, according to their leading features, as , 
follows ; — [a) Simple Physical Activity ; (?>) Imita^^jt 
Exercises (Pls^ or Occupations) ; (c) Games aiid;'; 
Contests ; [d] (jymnastics, Rowing, etc. ; (e) Rhy^!; 
mical Exercises; (/) Exercises incidental to 

teaching in other Groups 

, Summary and Scheme P(^fe 89 


CHAPTER IV 


niFFERlrr TIATI ON 

^ 1. A p^blem in Administration p^lfich heeds, for the 
logical completeness of the survey, to j,be ^ealt with 

here also > . . . . Page 92 

§ 2. Division of school life into periods, according to changes 
indicated by Growth (II, § 4) ® 

Five stages ’’ decided upon 

{ Early ChiltSiood, ages 4 to 6 on ih^>^erage 
Later Childhood, ,,B7t6S „ ® 

/Early Boyhood (Girlhood), ages 10 to 12 on the average 
/Later Boyhobd (Girlhood), 13 to 15 

* Adolesoenoe, from 15 

Features of these ^riods ^ . 
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Slice we derive the three permanent type» of edu- 
® catiolial “ institution "—Primary, Seconda^, ^ni- 

vereity Fag^ 100 

I 4. The claim of Inheritance (II, § 3) guides us in further de- 
fining these institutions, especially with regard t6 thiS 
function of the Secondary School in its earlier years 
, Page 102 

g 5." The demand for Equipment <11, §2) provides another prin- 
ciple for Differentiation. Every pupil’s life, before hm 
becomes a full citizen, divides into three stages. The 
work of PHmary and of Secondary Schools in relation 

’ to these stages Page 10^ 

§ 6. Hence we aulept a working 'aoheme for types of echoes, 
whi(^ has also some countenance from the piplidy at 
thia moment (1902) of English educational authorities 
, ^ Pctg^ 112 

CHAPTER V 

A FEW MAXIMS 

§ 1. These rules are the dictates of common-sense, dis- 
tinguished from principles which should be based on 
scientific contemplation. 

The rule of Bestraint Page 116 

§ 2« The rule of Sufficiency — illustrated by the “intensiv®” 
plan : example of a time-table in two forms 

Page 118 

§ 3. The rule of Sequence — illustration from Geometry, 

Object Lessons, etc Page 121 

§ 4. The rule of Continuity — Class teaching ^hould not be 
disturbed at short intervals . . Page 124 


SECTIOfif III 

The CuRRicuLUiift^FoR Each Period op School 

, ^ Life 

■ 

I CHAPTER VI 

THE INFANT SCHOOL (OR KINDERGARTEN) 

g 1, Preiimin|Lry (atution : w» are not about to prescribe a 

code# » Page 126 

g 2. Ewely Childhood.— K\\ is^ot of Froebel that is labelled 
Kindergarten? (Note on reformei’a who go b^ond 
Froebel*) Main principles of the FTobdsche Pdda- 
umfbr seven heads Page 129 
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1 3. Jill seven braag w^UotftaonB of bhe €^eral 

, PknoipleB of Chapter m . . Pagy\^ 

' § 4. The Curriculum of the Kindergarten. — .^week in 
Jiftaiiary : exam^e of a Concentration Ex- 

uaple of a eucceaeion of Btories (with 4)orrelated 
poirsnite] for a whole season^ Fai^ stories are a 
luxui^ — not wholesome as a regular diet^: the opj^ite 
ooni^ followed Iw Professor Dewey in Chiokgo 
0 Page 133 

§ 5. Hints on Kindergarten practice : order in disorder. A 
child will be perfectly a uiet while listeniM to a well- 
0 told story ; but when it is finished 1 Respect for 
" ^ the child^s personality. The Time®Table. Correla- 

tion must be natural : example of a forced attempt to 

create interest Page 139 

§ 6.^ Results of Kindergaoten life. The child is humanisec^ 
by the influence of good congenial society. Results 
attained in the five Groups (following Chapter III). 
Other ' ‘ results ” are to be aeprecated . . . Page 143 


CHAPTER VII 

LATER CHILDHOOD p 

§ 1. Features of the Growivig Child. — He gladly goes alone ” 
— growth of mental power. Practical apprehension 
of the world about him. The inner life of fanw 

Pag^ If 

9 2b Selection ^ Material. — Antagonism between the realist 
and the humanist. Contrast between the Herbartians 
and the teaching of John Dewey. The use of Fairy 
Tales . , Page 1^ 

§ 3. The Humanities.— of "Classic” literature. 
04* Teutonic or Celtic Sagas be selected ? 

Page 156 

9 4. NiUvre Kmiyjledge.—Th!e time for ]j* Serenes ” not yet 
arrived. His studies can be conducted in orderly 
fashion, but "stones ” (or other "oObjects ”) must not 
be given for br^ul ! . Page 169 

§ 6. Malkermtics . — The imture of Mathematioa needs to be 
invMtigated by teachdl% Thd SountM^ money 
not an end in flbself. Drill in arlthm^ical opera- 
tions is necessary, Fre^ess be slow. 

* ground to be covwd is not extensive* 

^ 161 
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$ Arts ^ — Aoqaironient of interest in the 

• evmbtikfl of ape^h. Steps in the stndy nf words : 
should we begin with ai3Al3?si8? Wiating jaitfst go 
with, reading. A^sound phonetic syatein Qeoeas|0[^, 
Miss Dale’s plan of a different colour for ^each grou^ 
of symbols. At a later etag§ these deyibes are un- 
necessary. Reading oarz^ed oii apart from lessons. 

" Orammar . — JFirst attempt^ at reasoning as to tl^ 
function of words. 

,i Music . s .. 7 - -Po^ye 16o 

§ 7^ The Arts Eepresentation.^Artistb must not take 
pride . in forcing chftdren to premature faoili^ 
• • * Page 1J1» 


§ 8. Physired Recreatitms . — Special importance of Imitative 
exercises correlated with the Humanities, Games 
■ may be delayed to a laty stage. The value of 

Gymnastic exercises and rhythmical exercises 

Page 171 


§ 9. The Time Table . — No need to overcrowd it with 
“subjects.” 

Bummary of achievement during the three years 

Page 174 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE BEGINNING^ OF BOYHOOD AND GIRLHOOD 

§ 1. Compromise between the demand for correlation and the 
demands of the “ specialist . . . . ^ . Page 178 

§ 2. History . — Must begin (1) with the locality, (2) with 
early times. Example of treatment for a school in 
England, selecting ^ways what is worthiest in each 
epoch. ^ 

Literatm'e . — The miscelfimeous “Reader” should be 
banished, ^ooks should be read for direct” 
purpose. Tnfe habit of using books of reference. 
Lit eraty ppwer not acquired by “ tasting ” the great 
writers in scraps. 

Hnmxm Qeu^aphy . — A correlated plan for the three 
years. But certain portions of the globe are omitted 1 
Xej^Ofis.— The, Jena plan of correlation -with 
perioJls of national history is difficult. Another 
scheme proposed. ^ 

OpEBsional eeldbtion of material fpr reasons not cqp- 
neoted'llFith the general scheme of study, Hkistra- 

• tions . • , . ’ . . P^ge 179 
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§ 3. NaJtuvaX Science. — The foundation of scientific habits, 
o The historic order of the sciences : does it coincide 
with the psychologic order of study ? to 

scheme for the three years ' ^ Page 186 

§ 4. The Abstract Sciences: The Study qf Number. — Quanti- 
tative work from science leas 9 nB, associated with 
decimals and then with fractions. ^ n 

Algebra can be commenced during this period, and “is 
0 not out of place in" the Primarj School, although its 
introduction need not be forceti. 

Gemnetry^ however, should be commenced in all types 
c of school ; it should beghi with what is called Concrete 
^ Geometry, growing out of the scheme of Science 

teaching, and treated largely as exercise in Drawing. 

Grammar — treated in the next § Page 188 

§ fL The Arts of Expression. — (1) The Nath'e Tongue. Com- 
position. Reading, not only reading aloud, but 
silent reading. Use of a Form Library. (2) Foreign 
Tongues. When should a foreign language be first 
introduced ? The issue confused by conflicting 
demands of Equipment and of Tradition. Rapid 
revolution in opinion at the present time, giving 
opportunity for treating the problem on sound 
principles of Education. Foreign languages must 
be allied with the Humanities : hence, the nati^'e 
tongue should come first, and a modern language 
precede Latin or Greek. Modem Languages in the 
nursery. The Bi-lingual problem. The first years 
of study in a foreign language should follow the 
* intensive, rule. Selection of subject-matter. The 
“forms’^ of the foreign language — also to be studied 
in the foreign speech. (3) Grammar. Elementary 
notions of analysis and parsing. 

Music. — Part-singing may oe taken up. The selection 
of songs : w^t themes are most appropriate ? 
vL Page 191 

§ 6. The Arts of Representation. — A '^proper sequence of 
study has not been thought out. The «organised 
systems are to be distrusted . . . T . . . Page 201 
§ 7. Physical Recreations. — Carpentiy, Qookery, Laundry 
work ore appropriate so far as the pupil’s age is 
ooncemed ; but what is the Tr^tive for their adoption ? 
The boy is now reader to begki scjiool » games 
o o Page 203 

§ 8. The Time Table. — Suggest^ division for six periods in 

c each school day ^ . Pa^gt 206 

g 9. 8umma/ry . — After this period, Diff 0 S*entiatibn plays its 
part . . . . Ci , Pape 206 
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I CHAPTER IX 

THE LAST TEARS OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

§ 1. At present there are few schcMDls which oor^tain elassef 
consisting solely of this type. And in villages therh 
Ij6ver can be.* 

• Charac^ristic of the pupik : — looking keenly towards 

the future ; most of tnein are to join the ranks 
of unskilled labour. This factor must govern the 

situation Page 208 

§ 2. The Humanities. — The study of the Nineteenth Century : 
in its Ij^terary, its economic, and political aspeetg 

Page 210 

§ 3. Natural Science. — The part pWed by the great 
sciences — Chemistry, Physics, Biology — during the 
late Queen’s reigni Humafti Physiology is especially 
important in relation to Hygiene .... Page 211 
§ 4. Mathematics . — Problems started in Science teaching, 
together with mercantile arithmetic . . . Page 212 
§ 5. A second language only to be studied by pupils who are 
bi-lingual in the home already ; ^.e., in most of the 
minor countries of Europe. In England the case is 
different. 

* Music^ see Chapters VII and VIII Page 213 

§ 6. There are special reasons for making much of the Arts of 

Representation and of Production . . . Page 216 
§ 7. Physical Recreations. — The striking success of the 
Industrial School curriculum in contrast to the 
ordinary Elementary School curriculum at this 
period. A new age will discover % new value in 
manual toil, both in town and country 

,Page 215 

CHASTER X 

THE HIGHER EH^ENTART (HIGHER PRIMARY)^ SCHOOL 

§ 1. This” type freely exists in Great Britain, although 
the name for it has been selected by Government. 
It must bd regarded (1) as a sequel to what has been 
achieved in Chapter VIII ; (2) as containing many 
pupils of ability^; (3) as leading directly, during its 
*last ritwo ^ekrs, to certain callings in life, divided 
roifghly into (a) meclmical^^(&) commercial. Distribu- 
tion 01 houi^ during <thB four years . . . Page 222 
§ 2, The Couipe for the first two yeai^— Chapter XI. 

Page 226 



** side (lor the iASt two years), s]»eoiaUy 
fituu&ed to suit the needs of higher artisw em|^oy- 
mavfes, €,^., bmlding trades and the lower ^odea of 

engineering Page 226 

A l?he Commercial ^^side'* (last two yearc^, similarly 
planned to meet the needs of office employment and 
the lower grades of Civil ^rvioe employments 
^ ^ rage 327 

CHAPTER XI 

c 

THE OUERIOTJLUM OP THE BEOONDAl^ SCHOOL 

1. Our endeavour to dovetail*’ the curricula of di^erent 

typ^ of schools must not eo bo far as to injure the 
efficiency of each l^x>e of bcdooI as an end in itself 

Page 231 

2. Slow mental growth of the typical pupil of a Secondary 

School. Conditions relating to choice” of a 
oareCT Page 232 

3. Scheme for the Four Yeara’ Course of general education. 

The Humanities . — The programme for the first 
year or two will probably overlap that described 
m Chapter YIII. Suggestiona for a course In Ancient 
History, and in Modern History. Example of a 
syllabuB, correlated with a syllaDus in Literature. 
History cannot yet be treated as a “scientific” 
study, either in its constitutional or social aspects 
» Page 234 

4. Natwral kcience. — ^But abstract studies in Natural 

Sciences can now be undertaken with sncoesB. Ele- 
mentary Physics to be succeeded by Elementaiy 
Chemist^'y Page 239 

5. Mathematics. — The reforj^ in the teaching of Element- 

arj[ Mathematics now in progress .... Page 241 
Bk Arts qf Boapression . — ^Is in literature 

onltivatad by Secondary Sohools ? R^adyig alpud, 
and recitation or elocuocm, need feir more attention, 
if this art is to receive adequate trmtment. 

Foreign Lfmguages . — The Secondary School should wSm- 
mdnoe (in Great Britain) with French, and after two or 
three years introduc e jl^ tm^( wipi 41^ pnpilSofor the 
first year of Latii^). Why Latin should^ preferred 
to German at this pohft. The value of “ a little ” 
^ Im/^ht in conheetion tcM the 
A fourm language (Greek, German, or ^Muxiah) only 
vt» be reached afjer the Four Years’ Qqiirso* 
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friends of QlsweaA l^truotioii tiaed not lenr IHn 
If oatooifo; of tbit fostpezieineiit of sad^reek. 

Grammar, in ooh^tion with the Arts of X;#ni|uag6 

Pa,ge ^ 

§ 7. The Arts RepreeenUition.^TYie Fine Arte 

claim on Secondary Bckpols for boys as 'Well os for^ 
g^ls, and the^hould not^^ diWpped until the end of 
• tne Fcmr Ydare’ Course. For reforms in teaching have 
now Ekdvanced sufficiently to. enable us to make 4' 

good choice ofr material . Page 249 

§ 8. Physical ixemisea and iZficreo^tOTi.— School frames now 
become of paramount importance — especially to the 
older nup^ ; and for thepi also Military Drill and , 
Exercisec are suitable ......... Page 25© 

§ 9. The Time Table for this Four Years' Course . Page 252 
8 19. The Later Years of the Secondary Sch9bl . — Two styles 
• of Secondary School, called by the Oovemment, 

First Qrade and Second Grade. Anal^ous titles in 
Germany. Illustrations of curricula aflording choice 
of studies for various careers. Three arguments in 
defence of this organisation. But it involves great 
. expenditure for staif and apparatus, and large schools 
become almost a necessity for complete success 

Page 253 


SECTION IV 

Method 

0 

CHAPTER XII 

first type of lessons— the acquirement df knowledge 

§ 1. Objections raised to the of Method—the teacher’s 

desire for “freedom.’" But we are not proposing 
mechanical ndf b ; we are in search of principltea of 
Method. Anda certain restriction of “freedom” is 
inevitaf^le if any corporate work .... Pojoe 261 

§ 2. Distinction ^tween General Method and Special 
Method. !nie basis for General Method^in the 
nature of the Chdd. Summary of doctrines based 
^pon Child^^ture : Ujese involve (A) Ajalibroducticm 
to ef«h now portion of sti^dy or employment ; (B) 
Corrdation of this new study with other interests or 
^TBUits ; (G^ Applic9kti(m of new ideas or powers ; 
fo) Ord^y ^gnence through thh “Sections” of'k 
^©w sti^y tf ■ ^ 
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§ 3, The^e general canons of Method anse out of ou> earlier 
^ diBcufision of Child-Nature in Chapter II, an<9ithey 
* are worked out in more detail below. Fpr further 
analysia we must look more closely into t&e varying 
nature of school pursuits, following the oonolusions 
of Chapter III. ^ 

Groups 1, H, and JIl are mainly branchesiof khowledge, 
and are subject to Hiws of apperception. Groups IV, 
® V, VI are mainly branches of skill, and are subject 

to laws of imitation and habit. All the Groups in- 
volve a subjective, ^otional element, which also 
I claims proper consideration in Method. For practi- 

cal purposes we adopt two main^types of lesson — 
those concerned mainly (1) with the acquirement of 
knowletige ; (2) with the acquirement of skill : but 


they are only types Pagt 269 

§ 4. We admit the possibility of working out further 
“ types,” as pedagogic research advances . Pagt 274 


§ 5. First Type. — Lessons on the Herbart-Ziller model, 
which seek mainly the acquirement of knowledge. 

But what is knowledge 1 Illustration : knowledge of a 
seaside place. Concluding with some elementary 
facts : (1) knowledge bemns with sense -pBrDepti«)n j 
(2) but immediately tends to combine with other 
knowledge ; (3) and to take higher forms or shapes ; 
(4) but knowledge of the same object differs in various 
subjects ; (5) knowledge dies unless it is put to use 
^ Page 276 

§ 6. A further illustration to distinguish full vivifying 
knowledge from knowledge falsely so called 

Page 279 

§ 7. Notes of a series of i^itory Lessons to exhibit these 
futures of knowledge in the .daily routine of a class : 
English History for beginnerGy from 1258 to 1272. 
Divided into four main portions, or Steps ^ Page 282 

% B. Notes of a series of lessons in Elementary Mathematics ; 
Geometry of Euclid I. 27 to 32 ; also following a 
psychologioal sequence of four Steps : Part I. cover- 
mg the ground of Emdid f. 27« 2g ; Part IL taking 
29 to 32 (and otljer riders if necessary) • Page 296 

J 9. A dialogue with an unbeliever . ^ Page 303 
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FOLLOWCD IN THE PBOOBSS 

' g I, Tlieory underlying the examples given in Chapter 

The Distribution qf a Cowrae of Study into •* Sections.'*^ 
Futures ot a ^od S^tion . . . . . . . Page 309 
§ 2# The First Step. — Intention^of the PremmjMom Its 
Content— it is an analyse. It inclu^B the dt 
‘ the S^ion. Its Form — by question an4 answer. 
Hindriiilo 0 i!to success . . . i . . . Page 313 
g ^ TftA Second St^: The Prmeniki^on of New Kncnaledge.—^ 
The Intention. Features, qf a good Presentation. 
Varieties in the form of the PresentatioBi by narriff- 
tion, or experiment, or development, 
s. The Presentation in relation to the Arts. 

• ' Hindrances to a good Presentaflon . .... Page 318 
§^4,. The Third Step: Abatrctction . — Leading to “choicer, 
_ finer products,” sometimes anticipated by a bright 
^ pupil m the Second Step, (a) Limitations to use of 
this Step : with young children — at the outset of a 
course of study — in some branches more than in 
others : precocious reflection to be discouraged. 

^b) Content of the Third Step. — Gomparison, fcdlowed by 
« Formulationj expressed in appropriate language, 
l^ometimes completed with a summary extending over 

I V several previous Sections Page 324 

§ 5, The Final Step: Appliaition , — It is always necessary. 
And in several directions — (1) in the .First Step of the 
next Section ; (2) or to miscellanecgis prdblems, 
especially such as are suggested by the pupils them- 
selves ; (3) or to topics taken from other Ranches ; 
(4) and to the practical needs of daily life : these 
take us beyond school lessons, especially in the 
Humanities. 

Note on technical terms for the Steps in .Method 
^ Page 330 

• . ^CHAPTER XIV 

BBOOITD TTPE OF |iK88oNa— THE ADQUIBEMENT OF SEU.L 

^9* 1* Our aid in these chapters to be found rather from artists 
than from psychofcsists or teachers . . . Page 334 
J ^ /iSitteioTt theo^ral Tactar in the process: leading to 
' the foiUttitlon of habits. ■Habit, while a good 
i ; i^efVjimt, is a ma|ter. The relation between 
, i J^lilition and dbgnition: the intellect cannot be ^uti 
V;; dramnd for good as well as 

- t '|phrroot Pfhn • Page 385 
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S An « example, from Modem Language Teaching: a 
^ series A Sections for First Lessons in Gem^n to 
£!nglish-^>eaking pupils ^a>ge 339 


CHAPTER XV^, 


THE ACQUIREMENT OF S^tLL (con^inuerf)— S^EPS ADAPTED 
TO THE SECOND TYPE OF LESSONS 


§ 1. Distribution into Sections. Each should lead the pupil 
, to some new exercise 4!ii technique. But sometimes a 

teacher may only propose new (4l3Dntent (such a 
Section is however, logically, only a mode of practising 
earlier habits). 


The “ Systems ” for Sloyd, drawing, pianoforte teaching, 
lai^uages, etc., usually neglect Content for the sahe 
of Form . Page 354 


§ 2. The First Step: Preparation . — An intellectual pr6cBBS, 
having much in common with the Preparation of 
Chap^r XIII, but the Aim is different, (a) Funda- 
mentally, it should spring out of some correlated 
“ Content,” but (6) it will involve also the proposal 
of some definite Eict. The ivtelligenoe must be yon 
from the first to take interest in technique (except 
with young children) Page 357 

g 3. The SeeoTid Step : PresentatioUf {a) my\A\mg Contempla- 
» tion (passive, receptive, aided by much “ experience,” 
gained in contemplation apart from school). 

c 

(b) Involving also Copying or Imitation*, active, pro- 
ductive. The copy must be (i.) faithful, but (ii.) 
in all the finer arts, differentiation must not be 
suppressed. 

(c) ^The model need not always be present to sense, 

and the parts of the Presentation' need usually to be 
articulated. ^ 

((i) Complex arrangement of LessBn Notes in which 
Performance of an Art has to CSae closely associated 
- with the Instruction . . Page 360 


§ 4. The Third Step : Apyprej^eutkcm gf Rvlee. — A general- 
isinc process, but the aim is not towards higher forms 
of thought, for the chief aim in the Section is to 
acquire ^dl .* true of ^he Art^of Foreign Language 
as of all o^er fine arts. The n^odes of studying the 
rules vary . p . . . 367 
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§• 5. ^mod Step : Prtktiee. — *lmitation once agaii\^ but in a 
f different guise. The habit must be formed hy infinite 
repetition of exercises. But opportunity |o# ”/rec 
practice must be afforded. / 

(a) Thi^ Step is not merely an “application” of the, 
Third Step. 

(&) "V^tal differenCe between rigid practice in imitation 
• of the* model, and free practice. The teaching of 
John Ruflkin. ^ 

(c) Can young pteople perfectly acquire a new habit in a 
short time? It is best to go on to a new Section 
before weariness sets tn : Slustration from Hand- 
writing. ^ ' o 

* (d) Free Practice leads to bub Invention li^ 

outside the sphere of school teaching. 

^ Genius in art cannot be prophesied before adolescence 
* (in spite of exhibitions by •fchild-pianists). Never- 

theless, constant opportunity for freedom in treat- 
ment should be afforded all through the school period 

§ 6. Suggestions for further study : references to books 
V Page 376 

§ 7. On the Construction of Notes of Lessons : (1) by 
beginners ; (2) by teachers of experience . Page 379 


SECTION V 

CHAPTER XVI 

A FEW HINTS ON CLASS MANAGEMENT 

§ 1. The general idea — to make teaching so effective that 
Management as a sepistate problem is forgotten 

Page 385 

g 2. Before the Lesso^^egins . — With a new class loresight 
shoijjd be exercised. Note on interruptions by 

visitors*, .m Page 386 

§ 3. First Lessons with a New Class. — Personal knowledge of 
difficult p4ljpils. The teacher’s own personality 
sometimes an element of disturbance ! A special 
type of teach^ crfticis^. The dangers involved in 
“suggestion” as a mode of ci^ntrol . . . Page 388 
S 4. Treatment of Offenders. — They must not be handled so 
to inti^erft with tfie rest of the class. “What 
tiiou dp^t, d <4 quickly,” is a good Aile in punishment* 
^ * p • Pnge 391 
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I ft Mak^Bdci/rd.^TiiM teMher’D «ju henjgih of 

, Periodslor Lessofus Po^ 392 

J ft Cofretetum qf WrittEn Forit.-^AFrBno&itiittn^Bte 

The uselessness. of ^^rection : castration 


lulling r . , . Page 393 

J 7, Takifig^Notes ' '. .... Page 396 

8. Qmsikmi and AnMtfers.^Th^ SWatio Method not a 
good method for sdhool. Qnpe more, let the teather 
c> suppress himself. A. note bn a Gorman proposal 


Page 397 

§9. The Care of Backward PnpUs . — ^Edward Thring. (a) 
^ Large schools can dislftibute into two types of FqniieL 
(ft) ID small schools a class may p{^n ^ sahdi^44^ 
for certain branches ; but if not, much can be done to 


“keep the class together,”— wherein, indeed, a great 
principle is involved, each class should be % 


corporate body ® Page 399 

§10. Length of Periods for Lessons Page 402 


§ li. Home Necessary, after early childhood. A 

misfortune that they are so little employed in the 
upper Standards of Elementary Schools. 

Gross abuse of Home Lessons ; rules are necessary to 
restrict this. The amount to be strictly measured, 
and adapted to the average pupil, with supplementary 
consideration for those who can do more. Additional 


voluntary exercises should always be available. Tho 
home should take au interest— but not too gteat an 
interest 1 The work must be exacted. The parent is 
- partly answerable for failure. Home Lessons should 
be skjjiully worked in with the whole Cour^/of 
JStudy.^They should not make too great a call upon 

the mental powers Pagt 

§ 12. ^Memagement with a new class composed of pupilf ent^m 
from Sohools of various types Pa^ 41Q 
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SECTION I 


CHAPTER I 


INTEODUCTION 


Tb«.wbol^ work of education mav be Bummed nip in the 
opneelA ;*r- Morality. — H krbart Science of Educes 

twk, p- 5’t). 

Was iflt gewonnen, wenn ea galingt, diep Kultur dea 
Elrdbodja|(}fl zu erh5hen, den Geist dee HanHels und der 
][j^U6ta:Se fiberall zu beleben, den Gesetzen und Grundver- 
laMugen der Lander die hochste Vollkommenheit zu geben, 
41^ Menechen nicht t^rd^ Bind, eine bo Bohone £rde 
sa be^ohnen, und nicht fahi#, auf ihr einen Hintmel zu 
feodent — ReiKj Pddafj^k im Orundriat, p. 8 . • 

Iniage tbp wjiole, then execute the parts 
-Fancy the fabric 

ere you Di|^d ; ere steel strike fire from quartz, 

* mortar dab brick \ , 

; i v-i • BaowNijrG, The Oramrna/na/rCa Fu^ 

1 tofio of this boq^ is Teaching — ^the 

employed when a group 
A in charge of am adult durin|^ 

^ the day. It.is xibvious tin^t ^ 

. • • , - a ^ ' 
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expos^tWn of pnao^pl0S:f0latji^,to tiiis 
i^^et assume, iu ihe reader’s mind, a oi^ 
i^eas relai^g to oth^r departments in ih^aoience of 
£!4ucafcion. Fip: example, wh^ brings toother this 
group of ' children ? Whahmotiv^ set this machinery 
of teaching a-going?^ Such questions must already 
have received an answer. Let us, then, by way 
of an introductory chapter, survey this wider field ; 
we shall thus hope to bring our subject into its right 
^rspeotive; thus we sfiall see the end from the 
beginning. 

^ Let us accept the following as a description of the 
meaning of Educatirn : — 

, The adult portion of the community, orga* 
nised in the forms of the Family, the State/ 
the Church, £md various miscellaneous assp< 
^iations, desires to promote the welfare of 
the rising generation. This it seeks to do by 
the employment of certain delib^erate modes, 
oj influepce, as an addition to the inevitable 
influences of circumstance and environment 
;that operate upon aU human life. These 
specific iis^ences are called Education, and 
those who exercise them (whether profes^ 
sionally or incidentally) are called Teachers/ 
full bearing of ttjs definition will appear as 
promised with bur study ; . it will suffice for ^ 
moment to emphasise tlm following 

(a) The fount or of Eduof tion & nc^ Ihe 

teacher. However muoh he may ipride himself mi 
tfaa name of master,'’ he has not the supreme 


trol the outset; be is'^^^e servant of the 

^ ^ .heading both Cenihd and Jjoetl authoriim 
W tho iWitutiok of 

%pt. imu also > Voh If. of ^ — 


I, artids “On the f 



elites not absolve him 
tonal responsibility j nor does it lijnit*fche 
range* o^ bis legitnn^e authority, which should |h- 
deed be absolute, within the walls of bis ^lasSrodm.s' 
fiut it places himf in th^ last- extremity, at the 
iHdding of 1;ho^ social organisations which hav^ 
Cf^led Him to theijj; aid. < 

(b) The Education is the rising genera- 

tion. The young, the immature, are subjected tp^ 
this process by the adult community.^ It ia 
necessary, whatever the dictionaries may say, to 
place this restriction upon the scope of the term 
“ Education.” When you hav% entered upon the 
duties of life as a citizen, your Education, in 
the proper sfense of the term, is ended. Tt is very 
true that the culture of the mind may continue, but 
nfithihg is gained by confusing the terms “culture,” 
oi* ** development,” or ^ environment,” with the term 
Edacaiion as employed in Acts of Parliament and 
id common speech. To say that “ a sojourn in Italy 
is h'lrberal education ” is a statement which can be 
lihd^stood, but it had better be expressed otherwise. 
Travel in Italy may be undertaken expr^ly for the 
purpose ' of Education by those who are being 
educated ; but it is more commonly an affair of 



culture. ; ^9 

: And here it may be convenient to dismisB one 
branch of Educattol^ which cannot engage our atten- 
tion furthel^ in this book, but which, for tjae first 
time in the worldf history, is beginning to move the 
heiirtJbDd conseienoe of society. The adult community 
upon itself not only the burden of children, 
b# also of Jbhose^classes of the ijommunity who, al- 
longer cb|I^en« in remain children 

rtaaon i?, Suorate^that 1 am uotjcd 
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in or in inteltect, and who therefore crequire 

the** processes of Education long after the nt^mal 
period. The great army of the crimMal, the ab- 
nOruial, the defective, the insane, stand on the same 
footing in respect of Education ; they are children, 
and they demand frpm the community the ^ine pity, 
'‘ the same training and teaching, the same control and 
restraint, which we afford to our litfle oties. Blessed 
are the weak, for they shall inherit the earth ! 

A general exposition of Class T^hing, such as 
this book attempts, has no concern with these pupils, 
beyond urging the necessity for providing separate 
teaching for childreif who are abnormal or defective 
The presence in the classroom of even a single pupil 
of weak intellect, .or of grave physical defect, is 
sufficient to hinder the whole work. 

(c) The agency of a teaser is necessary lo the pro- 
cess of Education. This is a specific undertaking, 
designed by social organisations ; they entrust 4he 
task which we call “ Education ” to individuals who 
are either set apart entirely for this duty, or who 
^ take it up incidentally. Thus a mother sometimes 
acts as pri^te tutor to her children \ or a clergyman 
teaches in a Sunday School. The professional teacher 
is, indeed, only found in societies which have pro- 
gresseohto a high stanc^^ard of civilisation, and are 
to ^recognise the value of deliberate systematised 
efibrts to promote the welfare of the rising genera- 
tion; and, whatever he may achieve, he is scarcely 
likely in our day to ignore the aid^of those who are 
not teachers by profession, but who have an equally 
deep interest in the child's welfare. 

§ 2. — From the definition of the Inst fferagraph 
(p. 2), we now trace thrqe main problems which, if 
^ treated in order, cover the entire field embraced in the 
study of Educatiop. Krstly, wb^at do we ii^Iude in 
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th6 Tising generation ’’ I answer 
tliis question by investigating the Aim or Bad of 
Education, Secondly, what are the functions of i^e 
corporate bodies (State, Church, Family, etc.) whc 
are unitqfl in seekifig to achievS this aiml What 
are their mutual relations, to one another, and to the 
teachers whom they engage upon the task 1 Here* 
we treat ot the Control of Education. The final 
problem is the Conduct or*Fractice of Education—^ 
the business of "the teacher when he and his pupils 
arel)rought face to face. 

. We will proceed as rapidly ag is possible to this 
third branch of our science, pausing only for a 
moment to clear the way by a summary review of 
the other two. 

Let it bsk noted that the order here chosen is logical and 
n Pessary ; — Aim, Administration, Practice. We cannot de- 
termine what sort of teachers we want, we cannot settle the 
mutual claims of Church, Family, State, etc., to control 
Education, until we have realised the end to he kept in view. 
Ntjr can the teacher set about his task until he knows what 
mre its limits and what are his relations to those whose agent 
hfl is. In the present year of Grace (1901) it is hardly neces- 
sary to plead, either with teachers or with laymen, for 
support in this order of procedure. For, ev^ in England, 
our public men have come to recognise the momentous 
issues, moral and social, involved in the upbringing of the 
young. 

On the other hand, these thr^hranches must always keep 
each other in sight : the active mind of the student of Educa- 
tion must be prepared to revise conclusions drawn from one 
field in the light of ms investigations into another. The 
teacher is nSt prepared to let the philosopher propound the 
Aims of Education ol the politician determine the principles of 
Oontrol apart from some insight into the possibilities otprac- 
tice. A system of Education which is in touch with the 
realities of life, which plajft its part in the behaviour of tbc|p 
it,»mu^ be a un itfed whole.^ Hence the obliga- 

^'^Cdmmre p. 35 in The (New York) Eduuoational Review 
1^1),. on Situation as regaeds the Course o^ 

Joh^ JPhwey. Th© whole article is of the 
xughe^Wainc to students of Education. 
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tion, whteh the present writer admits, to direct the ‘reader’s 
attention to the whole field of inquiry before clafening 
attention for the department taken up in this vplume. 

After this introductory chapter only occaaionkl references 
are made to topioe relating to the Control of Education. A 
few such references are, however, inse’^ted with the design of 
impressing the close relationship between tne ^diffsrent parts 
of educational science, hnd the illustrations are taken from 
^topics of interest at the present moment, since these are 
more likely to attract the reader’s attention. (See, e.^., p. 374, 
Chap. XV. below.) 

‘ § 3. The Aim of Education , — That Bminently 

practical person “ the man in the street” is irritated 
by inquiries as to ends and aims ; common-sense, he 
says, is a sufficient guide in such matters. Dr. John- 
son expressed the sentiment of such minds when he 
told Mr. Thrale that “ Education is as well known, 
and has long been as well known, as ever it can be.” 
But at that very moment Pestalozzi was working 
out new ideals for the teacher — ideals which are to 
be reckoned among the great forces of the new (;en- 
tury ; for they form a part of all the strong moral 
tendencies which have struggled for supremacy in 
the Europe of the last hundred years. 

* Hence, vhile the man in the street is still content 
to say that his child goes to school to learn lessons,^ 
to acquire knowledge, or to train the mind, without 
bothering his brain abojjt further issues, the sounder 
instinct of earnest-thinking people, whether parents, 
statesmen, or teachers, has sougtvt firaier ground. As 
they contemplate. a group of children,, assembled in 
school, and forecast their future, taf4ng up the burden 
of the new century, they desire for them the one 
^preme gift in which all othg^ra are comprehended — 
tne endowment of character. Parents, ^ ow^as ^er, 
“ covet the best gifts ” for their young, and ine^ 

f ^ Compare Baili, Education as a Sdence, Ch^. I. Bain 
also endeavours tp keep Education apart jrom Ethics — and 
ffiulfl. (See Preface, ^ xiii, above ) ^ 
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that ^ virtuous life is the only right issue of a 
gchAie of Education. • 

Speculations between the schools of Ethics Are 
here beside the mark. We are not required to 
create a new Ethic*which shall suit the special ends 
of EducatioTi, or to make out choice between Hegel 
or Herbart, Spencer or Kant. The teacher is on^ 
with his kind : he springs from “ the people/^ and 
takes from them, at their best, the hopes and fears, 
the ideals and longings, which they express on behalf 
of their oflFspring. His Ethics must submit to be 
the “ Ethics of the Period,” as the present writer 
has elsewhere termed it.^ * 

We must be content here to put our argument into 
a few brief sentences. 

(а) Education is a social science, related like other 
social sciences (Politics, Economics) to Ethics and 
Philosophy, but compelled to assume the conclusions 
of* philosophy, and to confine itself to its own proper 
field — the welfare of the child, the pupil. 

(б) This limitation, however, does not warrant 
the teacher in disregarding the moral issue : he is 
bound to seek for an ideal, as much aff the econo- 
mist or the politician. He is not describing a 
series of phenomena : he is an actor in the human 
tragedy, (Compare Prefa(j[^ above.) 

(c) He takes his ideal, therefore, not f^om the 
text-book of Specidative Philosophy, but. from the 
open book of ■human intercourse. The ‘'man in the 
street ” who, in vulgar mood, scorns to speak of the 
ideal, will, in a more serious and intimate mood, 
reveal ^is heart. He^as hopes — and fears — for his 
children. .Menc^e the teaclier, springing out of the 
people,” working under fheir' direction, takes his 

Jqut^uiI of Education, September, 1896. 
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ideikl fpom them^— ^at i)heir best moments^ Th& laiv 
gua^ of the market-place, which speaks of ^ , 

.Will, oonaoieiice, honour, honoaty, 

An’ things o’ that desoription,^ 

f 

may serve him bett^^' than the speech df. Plato ; 
(though, as a scholar and a thinker (apart from his 
daily task), he may be glad to find himself in the 
company of the greatest tljiinkers and teachers, as well 
&.S with his humbler friends of the street corner. 

(d) He has an additional reason for declining to ex- 
press his ideal in the language of philosophy, because 
his function is limik3d to the care of the young. 
They do not need a new Ethic ; it suffices for them 
if they are inspired with a real devotion to the moral 
law of their parents. When they are grown, they 
n;iay perhaps soar to heights beyond their teach er^s, 
ken. But he must abide in the valley ! 

(e) The popular or traditional aspect of ^Jie 
teacher’s function, which limits him to instruction, 
to lessons and books, was never sound, because it 
disregarded the eminently important factors of 
personal in^uence and of the corporate character of 
school life. It is now lesfif acceptable than formerly, 
because of so many new branches of teaching, such 
as Drawing and Manu^il Training, which are not 
conoeimed with the acquii^ement of knowledge at alL 
(CJompar© Chapters III, XI V, XV, etc.) It may 
be admitted as valid only in so far os, it nlimits the 
mode by which the teacher chiefly seeks to achieve 
his ideal. His ideal is the same as that of the 
parent, but the means he employs are different. 

(/) Both parent and teacher ahn^^t the stfme goal 
— the xievelopment* . of a complete, ' individual 
pharaoter ; moral not only' in respect of intellectual 

^ Lo^ell^i Biglow Papers , Na "VL 
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which was So tightly emphasised by ‘Arnold 
and *Dy Herbart, but of sentiment and of aetfon. 
The unity of the child’s life, body and mind, the 
diversity of the child’s activities, compels the teacher 
to embrace within fhe scop© of his ideal every side 
of human nature, so far as. the limits of the im-- 
mature child-natu;pe extend. * 

Hence we may formulate the Aim of Education — 
to employ the powers and influence of teacher^ 
upon pupils, and upon the school society, so as 
to promote the growth of complete character, — 
physical powers, mental attainments, happy dis- 
position, force of will ; a character fitted to fulfil 
the duties of adult life so far as the native capa- 
city and environment of each individual will per- 
mit. The extent to which the teacher can achieve 
this aim is circumscribed not only by his own imper- 
fections, but by the limits of time, opportunity, and 
re^ODsibility which are imposed upon him by the 
authprities who control Education. 

§ 4. The Control of Education . — Responsibility 
for the welfare of the young is laid in the first in- 
stance upon various groups (of corporations)^ of the 
cdmmunity which claim a voice in the control of 
Education. Their claim is based upon some recog- 
nised function which they (plifil for the common good. 
The most primitive of these corporations is also the 
most primitive form of political and social organisa- 
tion— it is thS E^ily. The latest to be summoned 
to ibis service i* the State, with its various func- 
tions of local and national authority. Besides these 
hav^ the C^uvchel, v^th their lofty claims to 

j • * • 

Cpmiiare the phrase of Arnold of Rugby, moral thought- 
of HerbaH, ZJnierpc/ii. ^ 

® S’or the use of ttiia term compare Seeley, Lectures on 
Pdliticsi iS'ciCttCtf, Chap. I. t ‘ 
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guard ihe spiritual interests of the child, and many 
miscellaneous associations which, in one ag# or 
another, have found some motive for taking up the 
cause of Education. 

It is no part of our present purpose to discuss claims, 
often found in grave conflict, which the Family, the Church, 
•the State make to control the business of the teacher ; the 
fact that they do so control him, alike in a private school, 
a ‘ Public School,’ or an Elementary School is undeniable. 
Fortunately for the prospectu of Education in Great Britain 
f the discussion of these claims has becoti^e a matter of the 
first political importance ; all authorities are now beginning 
to realise that their interest and their duty are bound up 
with the welfare of the rising generation. Many teachers 
have a dread of the while movement, which, since 1870, has 
steEwiily increased its hold upon the affairs of the school ; but 
they should surely recognise the absolute dependence of the 
profession upon these corporations. By dependence is not 
meant the meaner dependence for bread-and-butter, but for 
efficiency, and for success in the highest sense of the word. It 
ifl only by setting our house in order in the external matters of 
administration and organisation that we can hope to fulfil 
our own duty within our own field. i 

Now these corporatipns perform their functions 
through the agency of Educational Authorities, some 
qf which cover a large area, national or provincial, 
and admini^er Education, while others operate in 
a smaller field and are entrusted with the 
organisation of Education in localities. The Board 
of Education is an exa^iple of an administrative 
authority ; a School Board or a Governing Body is 
an example of an organising authority. The actual 
mcmagement of schools and of othef educational 
institutions is left (or should be feft) in the hands 
of teachers. 

So much is necessary ^ by-way ^of definition of 
terms, so that we may have a clear coufs© when we 
come to discuss in a lal^r chapter the conditions 
governing the "drafting of a school curriculum. 
We have admitted to the full, th^ subordmation 
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of tiieT teaober ,to the authoritias created <or the 
conft^l of Education : let ua, on the other* hand, 
claim for him the privileges of a profession, and 
draw a sharp line between the province of the 
lay authority and i^iat of the teacher. The creation 
of a body of recognised teachers, equipped by pro- 
fessional studies and by experience for the discharge” 
of their office, involves the recognition of this 
distinction ; and however much it may be, here and 
there, ignored ki the “ chaos ” of these times, it is 
not likely that the powers that be, whether parent, 
Governing Body, or County Council, will seek to 
degrade the office of those who serve the nation’s 
children. 

We are here concerned with only one department 
of this service — the business of Class Teaching. 
This business is obviously of an expert nature, with 
the details of which a lay “ authority ” can have no 
cobcern j and if such an authority claims to usurp 
the teacher’s function by prescribing text books, by 
rigid limitation as to time and manner and method, 
it should be resisted. On the other hand, the 
teacher must not assert that the childreij^ are his own 
property ; the ‘‘ authority ” has a claim to consider 
both the aim of Class Teaching and its results. 
Those who call the teacher, «nto being have always 
claimed the right of prescribing to him in , general 
terms the limits within which he shall work. It is 
for them \o Zeroise a wise discretion in the express- 
ion of these terms : but it is for the teacher to 
exercise an equal prudence, not by rebelling against 
authority, but Ijj* .seeKng^ to guide public opinion, 
showing thab the advice of an .expert differs from 
the impatience of a rebel, .showing also a willingness 
to yield, except in. matters of vital ifioral principle. • 
§ Bi The Practice of Education* — Let ua first 
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make ah analysis of the topics embraced the 
Practice ^ or Conduct of Education. Readers 
familiar with the later Herbartian literatui^G will ob- 
serve many points of similarity, and some points of 
divergence, between this an(f the H^rbarbian 
analysis.^ * 

* a. The disbinction between the single pupil, con- 
sidered aparb, and a society of children, in a class or 
i^hool, taken together, i^ obvious enough. Every 
" branch of practice needs to take account of the 
numbers of pupils who are in the teacher's hands 
at one time. Private tuibion must differ in many 
particulars from class teaching ; the teacher has the 
advantage of exercising a greater individual in- 
fluence, but the pupil is deprived of the stimulus 
afforded by the presence of comrades. We shall 
not delay to discuss the best possible size fpr a class 
under instruction. There are as many opinions on 
the matter as there are figures ; we shall ttfke 
it for granted that thirty is a fair average for 
the size of classes as they actually exist in our 
schools at the present day. In many schools, 
some wealthy, some poor, the numbers allotted 

^ It will be observed that we do not uae the term ‘ Prac- 
tice ’ in contrast to ‘Theory.' Very little is gained by 
making a sharp diBtinctlDn'bctween the two. Theory treats 
the sanMi subject-matter as PActice, but in a more general or 
philosophic manner. A general text-book, such as this, is 
necessarily ‘ theorebfcal,’ but there is no reason why it should 
be unpractical. In Medicine the distinctioD is TfsJIing iutO 
disuse, and it will be abandoned in thefstudy of Education 
as soon as teachers in general come to rreat the study as a 
serious pursuit. Theory without Practice is wind ; Practice 
without Theory is quackery. Reasonable beings, 
teachers or tinkers, have pAnciples wHicJi ^contrt)! their 

E raotice, and these prJhciples, when expressed aud foniiu- 
ited, constitute their theory. » 

• ^ Compare especially Rein’s Qruncirm der Pd4op^k 
itranslathd as “.Outbnes of Pedago^os,” by Van 
Swan SoDnenschein adj^ Go., 189B). ^ 
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teaqher aipe larger; in many o timers the 
nujQElbenp fall far I^qw thirty. Blit we way, I 
think, take it as a common opinion that a teach^ of 
experience will usually be willing to handle a class of 
thirty pupils, if th^^ thirty are fairly equal in attain- 
ments ; he would be unwilling to go up to forty, or 
to fall below twenty.^ “ „ 

Thui chapters, therefore, in ^ this book which deal with 
Lessoti Notes will assume as a rule that the members of a 
class lie within these limits. In cases, such as many Primary 
Schools pre^nt, where more, than forty children are in the 
charge of a single teacher, the methods here presented must 
be! nlodified, and the best results cai^^ot be fairly demanded. 
No pupil can, for example, be trained properly in the arts 
of speech if he has only an opportunity of expressing himself 
oraSy during three minutes of each day, apart from recitation 
in chorus. Such hindrances to sound method cannot be 
removed by the teacher ; the authorities who employ him 
are responsible, and it is gratifying to observe how, year by 
year, in all countries, the evils of understaffing are being 
acknowledged. 

Where the classes are so large as to prevent the possibility 
of such attention, special devices have to be employed which 
run counter to many of the precepts contained in the following 
chapters. These devices can only be learned in the class- 
room, and at best they are* a poor substitute for sound class- 
teaching. His Majesty’s Inspector of Elemiftitary Schools 
knows very well that when a teacher* is placed in sole charge 
of eighty children he cannot teach in any real sense of the 
term, and the Inspector has to deal generously with the 
results of such a situation. p 

I) 

Q 

However large a class may be, the metlmds of 
handling It must always be baaed on our acquaintance 
with the individual child. The unit in Edmcati(m 
is not the school, or the class, but single 
Hbwever fruitful it may be to discuss “ the psychology 
6i the*crq^,” Whether in school or on the streetSi 
% 

pppils in a Sixth Form, many teacfmni 
I^Oindj^ilabe the waxiinum lower. ^ • 
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the valij© of the study depends upon our previous 
acquaintance with single individuals. Doubtl^s a 
pupil will behave very differently when alone and 
when one of a group of thirty, but he is himself 
after all ; and the methods by which his single 
mind is guided are ^the methods by. which the 
jfchirty minds must be guided. Hence the necessity 
for studying the child singly or apart ; hence the 
circumstance that moat o( the great masters whom 
, ^e follow, Locke, Pestalozzi, Froebel^ Arnold, Her- 
bart, gained their early experience when in charge 
of a few pupils only. 

6. The distinction laetween the mental life and the 
physical life. Since the aim of Education includes 
the complete welfare of the young, the teacher can- 
not venture to omit the care of his pupil’s body from 
his scheme of operation. True the parent is 
responsible (except in boarding-schools) for susten- 
anc^e, sleep, and, in part, for recreation ; but ijhe 
body does not become extinct during the hours of 
school. Hence in all schools, the question of 
Hygiene claims attention . in the Practice of 
Education ; ^Hygiene not only in respect of heat and 
ventilation, tut in respect of conditions relating to 
the length of school pyerioda, of home-lessons and the 
like, which have a direc^ bearing upon class-teaching. 
We shall be content in tllbse chapters to assume the 
ordiisary conclusions on these topics which are now 
accepted by students of School Hygiene, ufaking in- 
cidental reference here and thfre as occasion 
suggests, 

c. The distinction between mediate influence 
and the immediate influence of tlfe t^achet. W e 
Canncft do better than ado|9t Herbart’^ distinction of 
teacher’s taak under the three hedds of : Teaching 
(Unterricht), Qovgrnment {Eegxemmg), Guidance 
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{Zucht\^ He points out that, although the o^nsible 
busifess bf^teacher and of pupil is concerned 'vgith 
some branch of study (some medium through which 
the teacher seeks to attain the aim of Education), 
all the while the |eacher is exercising a personal 
immediate influence over his pupil, he is both 
governing him by authority and guiding him by the ^ 
suggestion of personal influence. Government and 
Guidance, in contrast to Teaching, may be described 
as Training {Fujirung\'^ and the process of Training,' 
wisely or unwisely conducted, is always proceeding 
during lesson-hours, although the teacher cannot be 
perpetually conscious thereof.^ But in all good schools 
the influence of the teacher is not wholly confined 
to the hours of lessons, andj^ the effect of Training is 
observed more openly in those occasions of inter- 
course which are presented apart from teaching. A 
school society imbued with an active corporate life 
achieves the moral ends of Education with a 
completenesA far beyond what is possible in a place 
where teacher and scholars always part on the stroke 
of the clock. 

And here our first distinction (see § ^(ra) above) 
between the single pupil and the class or school 
comes once more into play : — The social aspect of 
school life is a leading facj^or in the Educational 
problem. A new pupil coAing into a large society 

influenced quite as much by his schoolfellows as by 
* • 

^ Herbart’s LetteT^ and Lectures on Ediccation, translated 
by Felkin (Swan SonnenBchein and Co., 1898). Thetechnical 
terms adopted by the translator are often unfortunate. 

* Rein, as above, II., Bm2. ‘'Train up a child in the way 
he shoulfl go,”^idfthe wise mdn. Teaching in Old Testament 
days WBA nolf recognised as a functiorp separate from training. 

* The present writer has disgussed the Theory of Guidance 

more fully in “The Personal Influence ol the Teacher.” — ,, 
^uc^ic^ Time^ Iftvember, 1898. ^ 
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the personality of his teacher. The tone, the. quality 
of jbhe school atmosphere, may be a vague ele|pent, 
difficult to analyse, but it is an immensely powerful 
agent in the creation of character, and in the last 
resort its virtue springs from thg personal influence 
and power of the school staff. , ■ 

, The distinctions now made enable us to set out in 
order the fields of activity which are embraced 
within the teacher’s province; only the last of these 
, Concerns us in this book. A complete treatise on 
The Practice of Education, planned as a sequel 
to the study of The Aim and The Control of 
Education, would involve the following : — 

I. The Physical Training of the child and the 
Hygienic Conditions of ^chool life. 

II. The Training (including Physical Exercises) 

of Children, including their Government and Guid- 
ance both as individuals and in the corporate life 
of class and school. ^ . 

III. The Teaching of Children, ie.j the employ- 

ment of various occupations and branches of in- 
struction as a specific means of attaining the Aim 
of Education. This last is the proper topic before 
us ; and it has been made clear that while the 
Teaching of Children is an inquiry which needs to be 
pursued apart from oth^r functions of the teacher, 
the connection between l!he three departments cannot 
be ignored. While therefore we shall keep within 
the limits prescribed by the title-page„^ we shall find 
it necessary 'to refer incidenteilly to conditions 
relating to the physical life and to the Training of 
the pupil where these affect closely the problems of 
Teaching. *’ ^ r ‘ 

« I 

^ It will be observed that we define the term Teaching to 
^ cover both Curriculum (Material) and Method. 
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SECTION II • 

The. Cureiculum in General 


CHAPTER II 

MOTIVES IN THE SELECTION OF MATERIAL 

The object of Education should be the production, not of 
hoys of such and such a kind as they display their qualities 
in their schools, but of men of such and such a kind, as they 
display their qualities in the world. — Cotterill, Suggested 
Reforms in Public Schoolsj p. 26. 

A little child shall lead them. — Isaiah. 

‘ They wer^y^the strangest pair at such a time that ever fire- 
light shone ufion. Mr. Dombey, so erect and solemn, gazing 
at the blaze ; his little image, with an old, old face, peering 
into the red perspective with the fixed and rapt attention of 
a sage. . , . Mr. Dombey, stiff with starch and arrogance ; 
the little image by inheritance, and in unconscious imitation. 
The tw3 BO very much alike, and yet so monstrously 
contrasted. — Dickens, Dombey arid SoUy chap. viii. 

Dass die S«ele den Gegenstand des Wiss^hs lieb gewinne, 
seinen Wert, seine Beziehungen, seinenf Zusammenhang ver- 
stehe ; dass Fertigkeit und Kunst in das Wissen hinein- 
kommen . . . . ist gewiss die Hauptsache. — H e^abt. 

§ 1. — Let up Ipok back for a mGi]('ent at the 
conclusions of our last chapter. We notice the child 
first of all as a self-developing creature, influenced 
greatly by envirunment and circumstance quite 
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aparb froW Education 3 then we observe his physical 
nature, his body, which is indeed affected by 'the 
operations of the teacher, but which in a great 
meiisure is cared for apart from the school. When 
he becomes a schook pupil we are struck at once by 
the paramount influence of the society of his 
teachers and his companions, both in Governmentf 
and in Guidance, controlling and suggesting at 
every turn : — an influeuca which we term “ im- 
mediate ” becai^e it displays the direct action ot • 
mind upon mind. 

But now we are to introduce a new element into 
the child’s life. As a member*of the school society 
he is indeed subject to direct personal ' influence, but 
this is not the ostensible business of the place ; he 
does not become a pupil, a member of a school, 
simply for the sake of social virtues. 

He requires pursuits, occupations, during these 
hours of school, and the provision and control of 
these occupations is Teaching ; the Teacher derives 
his professional name from his responsibility therein. 

But children, healthy children, are very active 
beings : why should they not be left tp* themselves 
to find occupation ? The child is ready to be 
interested in almost anything that comes to hand ! 
Why not let him follow his^own bent, and exercise 
his choice 1 To some the question will . appear 
fidiculous 3 others, adopting the standpoint of 
Rousseau,” admit the question needs an answer. 
And the cynics, who see little advantage from our 
professional labours, who observe how every genera- 
tion provides a new system of Education, are ready 
enough" to ,tull is that we had^ better leave young 
children at least, eis in the Middle Ages, to the 
pare of mothers apd nurses. The oustom has 
doubtq^y grow up, in our modern Europe as in 

■ c 2 
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ancient Greece, of taking the child by the hand and 
forcing him into certain grooves of activity. do 

not permit him, like the bee, to gather honey where 
he will : he must submit to Teaching. The psycho- 
logist is right in warning us » gainst the dangers 
of crippling self-activity, of destroying originality, of 
imposing the dead hand on the fresh young soul ; — 
still there are greater dt^ngers if we leave the child 
alone. These dangers are obvious enough : (1) The 
child has no 'power of selection. , He will drink 
poison as readily as water, when he is thirsty \ he 
will imitate everything that appeals to eyes and ears. 
(2) He has no methbd in the pursuit of knowledge. 
He is eager, open-mouthed, willing, but gropes in 
the dark. Our function then is a twofold one ; we 
have to select Material which shall occupy our 
pupil, and we have to supervise the Method by 
which he will acquire the best material. Under 
these two heads we may group all the problems 
which lie before us in the following chapters. Let 
us embark on them, however, with some diffidence, 
admitting that our judgment may not always be 
infallible ib respect of either of these inquiries. 
Assurance is an excellent virtue in a schoolmaster, 
and the present writer has no intention of 
renouncing his share of this virtue. Nevertheless, 
let us , not determine the child’s destiny in too 
absolute a fashion. For fear of possible mis- 
adventure let us allow a little room for our pupil’s 
individual activity. We will not for a moment 
admit the possibility of nine and sixty ways of 
constructing ” ^ a system of [Education, but we may 
generously concede,, the child’s ri^ht some idio- 
syncrasies, which may le^d him to appropriate good 
Material by retaarkable Methods, of his own. And, 
*"1 Kipling, TheSevmSeds. i 
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in spite of all the study which we may spehd upon 
his turious ways, we are not yet ready to reduce 
him entirely to system and rule. So, above all, let 
us not try to over-educate. Let our boys and girls 
feel, whe^ they hav^ left the school behind, that we 
have not exhausted or bored them by the pressure 
^f our routine. 

§ 2. — The first problem, that of the selection of 
Material, may be stated thTus : — The child is sent te 
us from its home for a number of hours per day year 
by year, and we have to select certain occupations 
for him which we deem most ac^apted to achieve the 
educational ideal. Now the range from which these 
occupations may be chosen is immense. If a cata- 
logue were made of the pursuits in which English 
school children are at this moment engaged, the list 
would fill a Blue-book ! One boy is reading Hebrew, 
and another in a school close at hand is learning to 
maTke shoes : both are being taught in obedience to 
a high educational ideal ! We shall find our way 
through the jostling crowd of “subjects”^ which 
claim our pupils’ attention by getting behind them 
all, and inquiring what are the motoes* which have 
led men to thrust this or that occupation upon the 
child. An analysis of these motives will lead us to 
principles, which can guid^^Tthe teacher in selection 
or rejection. • 

If we ^re desirous of attempting to classify the 
many motives which inspire adult society in finding 
occupation for the rising generation we can readily 
discern two opposing currents ; indeed, the conflict 
between them l^s already been noticed, and it will 
accompany* iffe “ to the end. On the one hand, we 
witness the intense desire of the adult to create the 

' 

^ It will be observed that we substitute the term 
" branA ” for ‘ ‘ subject ” in this volume. 
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child after his own image. “ My son, hear the in- 
struction of thy father, and forsake not the l^w of 
thy mother^’ (Proverbs i. B). The grown ‘man knows 
life ; he has tasted the tree of knowledge ; peril, life, 
fate, joy are known to him : th%y are hidden from 
his little ones. Watch the clergyman, the trades- 
man, the politician, as he passionately seeks to dra^ 
the rising generation to an interest in his own 
^'.bsorbing pursuit. It was so with John Colet 
when the Renaissance and the Reformation set 
modern schooling on foot, and it was so the other 
day in the House of^Commons : — 

“No provision ia made in the Educational Code for a new 
subject of instruction for children proposed by Mr. Jesse 
CoUings, who ia the chairman of the Committee at present 
inq^uiring into the merits of petroleum for lighting purposes. 
He asked Mr. Norman, one of the witnesses, whether it 
would not be possible to devote an hour or two a week to the 
teaching of children in elementary schools how to trim, 
light, and extinguish lamps ; and the answer was to ,the 
enect that such an innovation would be of great advantage 
to the community.” — Dobily mwsjpa/per rt'pori^ 1896.' 

Diametrically opposed jbo these motives, we find 
■most powerful and pathetic pleas from the friends of 
children ; from all those who, either by instinct or 
experience or scientific training, have come to recog- 
nise the rights of the child. Let the child aloile, 
they cry ; let him be • u/bsorbed as a child in the 
natural" occupations of childhood. those who 

teach him first ‘‘become as little children,” before 
they venture to lead either themselves or their pupils 
into the kingdom.^ 

' Since the above was written the Board of Education have 
actually issued a circular to encourage Jeacj[iers to impart 
instruction in this subject. But the relation of cause and 
effect is not so simple as this circular would suggest. 

I It is among children only, and as c^^ildren only, that you 
will find medicine for your healings and trife wisdom for your 
teaching. . . . There is death in the thoughts of mbU ; the 
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, B€rt;wee|i these two opppsing principles we may 
pla4b all the varying motives which have Qstabli.^ied 
the curricula of schools, and which have guided the 
policy of teachers, from Solomon in J erusalem down to 
Froebel ^in Blank^burg. Let us hear the fathers 
before the children. What ^re the deeper motives 
which ripe experience can offer '? 

The first, eaiiiest, most cautious, and practical is 
that which pictures childhood as a time of Equip- 
ment. The yeass spent in the nursery and the school 
are nothing in themselves — they are merely of worth 
as affording a chance for equipment. “ A lad cannot 
begin too early to understand thff necessity for earning 
an honest livelihood.” Just so, ‘‘In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Learn, my boy, sub- 
jects that are “practical,” and you may be sure that 
your time is not wasted. Are you to be a citizen ? 
then learn Civics. Are you to enter an office 1 then 
lea.m Shorthand. This is the plea of Necessity^ and 
it continues to govern the practice of all parents and 
teachers. The choice of necessary subjects varies, 
indeed, from age to age : one age will choose com- 
mercial arithmetic and another archery ; but both 
are governed by the same motive — selecting, namely, 
those pursuits which the age appreciates as 7ieces8ary 
for the child’s existence thgreafter. 

Society is^ot content, however, to stand still. We 
are ambitious for our children ; they ore to benefit 
by our misftjrtunes ; they must be equipped, not 

world is one wide riddle to them, darker and darker as it 
draws to a close ; but th^ secret of it is known to the child, 
and th^Lord of h^ven and ^arth is most to be thanked in 
/that “ He l^sihidaen these things frqm the wise and prudent, 
and has revealed them unto babes.” — Ruakin, Crown of Wild 
Lecture I, John RiisMn knew nothing of child-atudy, 
but tlieae pa^ea are the most eloquent pl5a for this ‘ ‘ move» 
tont ^ which exfets in tKe English ortin Q*iy other language, 
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only for bare necessity, but for Progress. Our infant 
days were passed idly and unprofitably enough our 
children, at least, shall not suffer the same mis- 
fortune ! We only learned French; they shall add 
German. We were taught sonft) scraps of^ Science; 
they shall learn all the Sciences, and 'the Arts as 
'well ! How nobly Luther inspired his countrymen 
to establish the Volksschule on this plea of progress. 
We have been bred, he »cried, in darkness and sin, 
{)ecauae we could not read God’s rWord. Let us 
save our children : let them progress in the new 
light of the Bible, an open Book for all who learn 
their letters ! 

Such is the law of Equipment,^ for Necessity, 
for Progress : we cannot escape from it. It in- 
volves the existence, the civilisation of the human 
TEice ; and when raised upon the high moral plane 
as an element in the training of character it can- 
not be ignored. But what follies has it not led*' in 
its train 1 The progress of each century, of each 
civilisation, requires that the weapons of the past 
shall be cast aside, and the teachers’ tools must 
follow suit; I they are found to be out-of-date even 
before they have been fairly tried ! It was only 
yesterday that we found Chemistry to be necessary 
for English boys, and al^ready it appears that Book- 
keeping, is more important ! if, indeecj, the sorely- 
pressed infant ought not to acquire both. It was 
hard enough' for a scholar to learn his Latin and 
Greek ; but how can he progress to-day to the pinnacles 

^ This demand for Equipment iscregarded as the chief argu- 
ment in modem democraciea fer differentitvting the Primary 
from the Secondary SchooL • (See Chapter 04, below.) 

It also ia the chief motive which guides public authorities 
^ regulating thq^ branches imposed on schools by public 
examinations. But we cannot pursue this important topic, 
otherwise than inc^deiftally, in this volume ^(see Chapter XI). 
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of fame without his French and German 1 Probably, 
in tie course of centuries, the child will devetop 
greater mental powers, and be better able to meet 
the demands of Progress. But at present he cannot 
keep pace^with the vfgour of the nineteenth century : 
he complains* of “ pressure,” .which is unpleasant; 
even of over- pressure, which is surely, as he would 
say, past a joke. 

§ 3. — But another powerful motive is all the time^ 
at work, which checks to some extent this relentless 
law of progress. We are not all “Progressives”; 
in spite of the universal desire for Equipment, there 
abides a steadying force of conServatism, which, in 
the sphere of Education, pleads for the child as the 
Inheritor of Tradition. This motive, too, finds its 
r(X)t in ancient use, and can be traced from the 
dawn of the teacher’s art. The instruction of the 
young among all great nations has been a trans- 
mission — of literature, of story, of song, of pious 
exercises from the days of old ; kept in memory by 
many visible signs and memorials, which sometimes, 
indeed, were expressly designed for the purpose. 

“ What mean ye by these stones'?’’ saidoThe young 
warriors of Israel or Judah as they passed by Gilgal 
on their way to Mahanaim ; and the greybeards 
answered them in the word^of Joshua, and handed 
on the famous, story to a new generation. This, we 
hold, is the conservative principle : the desire of 
the adult to reproduce his name, his type, his race 
in those that follow. He will not have radical altera- 
tions : he resists progress : he will gladly revert, 
whenev^ he can ^et thi chance, to an old habit, to 
a threadbare garment — if worn by his ancestors ! 

From this fundamental f^ct in human nature we 
derive the whole idea ^ of a Liberal lUurriculum as “ 
opposethto the bfead-and-butter sttldieS of Technical 
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or Professional Instruction. Life is more than meat ; 
thtere are still a few who prize the great book!/, the 
Bible, ShaJieapeare, . Homer : the great buildings, 
Temple?, Pyramids, Cathedrals, beyond the pro- 
ducts of the market-place aAd the m^lL Man- 
kind has found here, a strength, an inspiration, a 
consolation ] the child shall also drink at this same 
fountain j 

Surely the child cannot go wrong if he sets out 
upon life’s voyage in such a spirit, following the 
Roman ideal of ‘'piua ^neas,” the Hebrew ideaJ 
of the wise Solomon, hearing the instruction of a 
father. ‘ 

Let knowledge grow from hour to hour, 

But more of reverence in us dwell.” 

To deny the force, the eternal value, of this prin- 
ciple, is to deny our kinship with mankind ,■ and to 
deny its worth as a guide to the teacher is to Send 
the child back to be suckled by the wolf. And yet, 
with what folly has this principle been perverted by 
^ihe learned ; as if the culture of the past, the worship 
of ancestor?, were the whole duty of the child ! As 
if age in itself gave a title to veneration. As if a 
language were to be learned, a book to be studi^ a 
building to be reproduijed, solely because our fore- 
fathera wasted their time and their talents upon 
it. The testimony of the present generation is 
eloquent enough as a protest agafnst' the f allies 
of pedagogues in the past. We have reverted with 
a great bound to the ruder doctrine of Necessity. 
Latin can only now be preserved ^in the (grammar 
Bchoole because it is still useful (?) in^Medicine and 
in Law ; the favourite pursuits of the young are 
Chemistry, Carpentery, or Cookery. Literature is 
notoriously thn m^st unsatisfactory branch ci study 
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in the averft^ English school. And when the leaders 
in tlia revolt against tradition still discover* Sohie 
survival of human sympathy and reverence, they 
threaten to replace our Homer and our Shakespeare 
with Th^ Origin of Species and The Life of' Ste- 
phensony the 'railway man. These be thy gods, O 
Israel 1 Happily the balance is likely soon to be 
restored, and the lesson will surely not be lost upon 
our successors. The teachef has well-nigh forfeited 
hia hold upon the curriculum of the school because 
public opinion has rejected the pedantry of narrow 
scholarship imposed on children in days gone by. 
He Avill regain the respect of parents, and of the 
State, by recognising that this doctrine of Inherit- 
ance has its limits, and can only be accepted as one 
factor in the selection of Material. 

§ 4. — We must now reverse our point of view, and 
attempt to examine the problem with the eyes of 
the* child. We say “attempt” advisedly, for the 
task is difficult. In spite of all that has been said 
and written in recent years about child study and 
child psychology, it still remains true that the 
immense majority both of teachers and laymen who 
take an interest in Education rely solely upon the 
principles we have discussed above ; and they do 
not consciously admit the .;uew standpoint, iu this 
part of the theory of Education. Ever since the 
days of Ratke and Comenius this plea, so far as 
Method is concerned, has been allowed, for teachers 
admitted the need of preparing the school fare a 
little so as to suit the childish palate \ but the selec- 
tion of^branche^ of Teaching was another matter, 
&nd one in wBich the child couldDhave no voice. 

Looke and Rousseau B^e credited with having 
Started these revolutionary doctrines,* but they only 
($ime t# the full light of day with Froe*bel and they 
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would ‘scarcely have gained so powerful a hold on 
mSn’s minds even now, if they had not^ been 
reinforced by the methods of the N^atural Sciences. 
Students trained on scientific method have analysed 
the life of that strange creator^ called “ child,” and 
have shown that his ^being differs enormously from 
that of the still more complex being, the adult 
man. 

These doctrines, then,"' are modern — thought out, 
and still being thought out, by mimls of the modern 
type ; nevertheless, the spirit of them may be traced 
to an older source, to those primal founts of 
sympathy and affection which parent feels for child ; 
we may go back to the Gospel narrative for the first 
frank expression of this new sentiment. Jesus was 
the first preacher of the rights of women; and then 
as now, where the woman stepped forward, she led 
the child by the hand. It was a scene of this kind, 
at Bethany beyond J ordan, which gave occasion to 
the supreme and final utterance, “ Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not ^nter therein.” 

These words, and the spirit which they expressed, 
abolished at one stroke the exclusiveness of that law 
of Tradition which we have discussed above. You 
claim, then, that your ehild shall grow up into your 
image '-and follow your ways'? No, indeed! it 
is you that must become as a little child I The 
child has "his own “rights”; he already takes his 
place as a recognised member of the spiritual 
society ; and the qualities which fit him for this rank 
are those which you also must acquire ! Such is the 
contribution ^of Ohristian Ethics ttf the relation 
between the adult and -the child : it has needed 
eighteen centuries before the application thereof has 
reached down "to tlie time table of the school, Ijidding 
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us modify the pursuits of the child in accordance 
with Jiis childish nature.^ • 

An ELDcient once travelling in a distant land, beheld a 
glorious mountain, radiant in beauty and splendour. Up its 
steep sides were toiling giany earnest men and women ; the 
path was rugged, but the reward was sure, for, although mist 
and cloud often Veiled the glory o£ the summit, they knew 
their coal. Looking further down into the valley, tne sage 
beheld other toilers, hard beset : they were children, helpless 
little ones, struggling blindly in their own fashion to reach 
out towards the prize, but for eV'er halting and missing the ^ 
track. And as they^ stumbled and cried out for help, .theii 
fathers from the heights above earnestly admonished them : 

“ Com6 quickly, children, up to us, for we are near the 
summit ; we stand on sure ground, and you must follow our 
footsteps.” • 

And the traveller, as he heard these words, was moved 
with pity, and ran- quickly down, and with strong reproach 
pleaded for the helpless little ones. “ Come down,” he cried, 
“and become as little children, if indeed you do desire to 
raise them with you to share yonder glory. Your task will 
be harder, you will reach the end more slowly, but those 
wonders are not for you alone. You must come down to 
theip level ; you must set your pace to their stride ; you must 
take them by the hand : they cannot tread in your steps, or 
see with your eyes ; and they cannot and will not heed your 
admonitions.” 8ome heeded this counsel, and, returning, 
guided the steps of the little wanderers ; others, eager and 
ambitious, still strove onwards, ever calling “ E^^celsior ” to 
the feeble folk behind, and were soon lost to' sight among 
the clouds. 

Such is the general doctrine : let us observe the 
modes in which it has been^ applied in regard to the 
selection of Material. The first and crudest observa- 
tion about ihc. child is that he grows : he is not a 
fixed form, but a developing form, and, since babes 

^ In later chapters we have employed the term “ Appercep- 
tion (see p. 269) m the theory of Method, bub we might 
equally \^ell ha\e employed it here also, as is done by Lange, 
whose tnonogfa]^, Apperzeption (translated by C. de Garmo 
and others : labister and Co, ), i»a standard work on Education 
OB conceived from the ^standpoint of the child. See abo § 6, 
p. 38, b^ow. • • f 
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prefer milk to meat, they probably show similar 
preferences in the choice of mental diet It 
scarcely requires a psychologist to i&ake such a 
discovery, and the world had not to wait for Locke 
and Eroebel to announce it ; ill thinking nations, 
(beginning with the Chinese) who havb planned 
schemes of instruction^^ divide the life of the pupils 
into periods, and have made a rough attempt to suit 
the fare to the powers of digestion. But until within 
recent years no serious attempt has been made to 
record the mental growth of a human being ; and it 
will ta^B another century before the investigations 
and experiments of psychologists bear fruit in reforms 
of the curriculum. We shall seek presently to utilise 
the little that we do know on this subject when we 
come to plan a scheme of studies : meanwhile it is 
interesting to notice that the most distinguished 
advocates of this principle, the Herbartians, have 
based their schemes not upon scientific psychology, 
bub upon interesting analogies. Their delightful 
theory of the Culture-Epochs is based upon the 
observation that th^ human race appears to present 
stages of ^>owth analogous to those of the individual, 
as he progresses from infancy to "age. Hence the 
Herbartian, influenced largely at the same time by 
the doctrine of Tradition, selects a series of pursuits 
in History, Literature, 'Science, and Fine Art such 
as engaged the attention of our ancestors at epochs 
analogous to those through which the diild passes 
at various periods of its growth. It is certaii^ 
remarkable with what success this theory is pursij^ 
at Jena, where it may be studied any day in actual 
practice on the lives of small groups oif school 
children. 

The Herbartians, in fact, are engaged upon a huge 
experiment, similar to experiiiients undertake^ in bur 
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IftboratoriBSi^but requiring many years before a reliable 
inductive proof can be secured. The present 'Writer 
holds that in many i^espects this bold theory is 
working out rightly, and that investigations and 
experiments conducted on other lines will lead to 
couclusionfe not remote from those which are preached 
at Jena. Meanwhile it must" be strictly borne in' 
mind that the Gulture-Epoch Theory is not a state- 
mMit of scientific fact, and th^t it can only be followed 
safely by those who study its bearings side by side' 
with their own observations of the growth of children. 
Here, as elsewhere, science will not permit qf short- 
cuts to truth : the follies of thos* who set a child of 
eight to reason about Grammar and Euclid will not 
be overcome by appeals to the childhood of the race, 
but by careful and extended observation of the 
realities of children’s mental life, 'guided by a com- 
petent acquaintance with psychology. 

5. The, Principle of Balance,^ or of Harmonious 
Development , — The child grows, or should grow, in 
breadth as well as in length, but it was a long time 
before any allowance was made for this need in the 
selection of Material. ^ 

The recognition of this doctrine constituted in fact 
the first formal attempt in modern times to construct 
a theory of teaching. The eighteenth century, the 
“ Age of Reason,” which protfuced a formal psychology 
of the faculties, added to that a pedagogy of the 
faculties, and, while the psychology has disappeared, 
the, pedagogy is still with us \ for teachers seem con- 
tent to use doctrines which mental science has dis- 
C5ard^. We have grown up with the trick of talking 
about ^"trainijjg 4ihe reason” and "'cultivating the 
memory,” and have scarcely troubled to inquire 
whether these phrases conVey a real .truth in fact. 

It is lymniliating to reflect that the defunct doctrine 
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of faculties, having first retarded the progress of 
psjrchology itself, should now be revived to darken 
Knowledge under the guise of psychology applied to 
Education.” ^ These words were written twelve years 
ago, and since then the attack tvfts been taken up by 
all who have read Herbart, and at last th6 Training 
Colleges have begun to drop the cant which has dis- 
figured so many thousands of Notes of Lessons. 
These errors are also being killed by ridicule, for the 
little work called “Herbartian Ps]^chology,” hailing 
from Aberdeen,^ is full of delightful humour, and 
compensates the student for the dull and pointless 
essays of an earlier^Aberdeen philosopher.^ 

It is necessary to come to close quarters with these 
heresies, for they still abound among us. The Faculty- 
Theory, then, is false, because it presupposes a false 
constitution of thp mental life. Mental processeB can 
be observed, but nothing can be traced to warrant 
the assumption of a special power or faculty which 
acts as memory, or reason, or imagination. Hence 
we must not select a branch of study because it is 
adapted to train such faculty. Millions of children 

^ Professor Ward, in The Journal of Education^ Nov. 1890. 
Readers of German should study a brief, but thorough, 
discussion on Faculty-Training by Ackermann, l)ie 
Formate, Bildung. Compare also Titchener, The. New 
Psychology, p. 294 (Macmillan). 

® Adams, The Herhartian Psychology (Isbiater, 1897). 

® Bain, Educvution as a Science (International Scientific 
Series, 1870). This work has perhaps d,one more than any 
other writing to retard the study of Education in Great 
Britain. The eminent services rendered by the writer in his 
own field (of Psychology and Philosophy) rendered the 
situation all the more hopeless f3r Pedagogy. “If this,” it 
was said, “is the best which a great mai5c^ prodii^e on the 
subject of Education, why advocate the stddy further?” 
And yet Herbart (a teacher jia well as a psychologist) had 
^ published his best works on Pedagogy thirty years before 
Bain wrote his articles on the Science of Education. 
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h^VB lieen BPt to learn spelling lists, because,’ among 
othei groiinds, this delightful employment 'N^ill 
“ train the memory.” Now, the most that can "he 
said by a faoulty-psychologist is that by this exer- 
cise the c^^ild will gafn a faculty for acquiririg sirftilar 
lists of hereafter, but he will gain no general 

faculty for recollecting other matters.^ 

The theory, as we have seen, took its rise in 
the AufJddrungs-periode^ the Age of Reason, when, 
the intellect absorbed the chief attention of psycho- 
logists, and grajiimar the chief interest of teachers. 
But the psychology of Pope and Addison should not 
suffice for a teacher who has rea^ Wordsworth and 
Browning. And these heretics ignore the element 
of Growth^ which we have discussed above. They 
think it possible to discuss effectively the train- 
ing of faculty as if the mental powers were of a 
fixed shape and form, to be treated alike in all 
stages of human life.^ They limit their theory of 
the Curriculum to a dreary comparison of mental 
effects, selecting Arithmetic because it contains, 
let us say, 70 per cent, of Training in ^^asoning ; 
or Literature, because it balances the •Arithmetic 
with 40 per cent, of Constructive. Imagination 
and 20 per cent, of the Faculty of Retention. 
Then Sloyd is added beca^ise it exhibits a large 
deposit of Accuracy and Attention. A stiff more 
serious indictment is laid in the neglect of Ethics ^ 
and Sociology as factors in the selection of Mate- 
rial. Bain expressly excludes Ethics, because of the 
embarrassing issues raised if this intruder were ad- 
mitted l^Thus an artificial Pedagogy was put together, 
based excluci^^ly on Psychology^ curiously parallel 
to the artificial Economics produced at the same 

^ See Ack^rmann,ya8 abovE, p , 

See Bain, Science, of Education, Ghap. I. 
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period,^ in both the same ostrich-like attempt was 
m^e to plan a social science apart from Morida. 

It is not surprising, however, that these errors 
should still persist both among teachers, and in the 
mouths of many who are not teachers but^who take 
an interest in education. The faculty-psychology has 
become largely a matter of popular vocabulary ; its 
machinery is easy to handle ; the patter of talk 
about imagination and reasoning is readily acquired, 
and it seems as easy to “ apply - Psychology to 
Education as in former days it was thought possible 
to apply Physiology to Medicine. In both fields of 
professional labour Yhe popular error may be left to 
cure itself, but students should seek safer ground for 
the practice of their calling. Psychology and 
Physiology are indispensable as preliminary studies, 
but systems of Medicine, or of Education, are in no 
sense “based” upon these; on the contrary, any 
sound system must stand upon data of its own, ttErn- 
ing only to these and other sources of knowledge 
as it requires their aid. 

While rejecting, however, these doctrines of 
“Applied Psychology” as a substitute for a system of 
Education, we cannot ignore the services which they 
rendered in their day as destructive of errors far 
more gross and misleading. Any one who takes up a 
volume of essays on Education written in the eigh- 
teenth century can realise how these doctrines of 
Harmonious Development, and of Faculty-Training 
were welcomed by all who had a genuine care for 
children. The dull dead pressure of Tradition, of 
the demand for Equipment, co^^npelled gultured 
minds to turn to the best psychology was avail- 
able, and if to-day we caji breathe the atmosphere 

^ Compare, e.gt, Mcirshall, Eronkfmioi of industry, Toynbee, 
The Industrial Revolution, with Ricardo or Fawcett.^' 
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of a more enlightened psychology, we cannot’ forget 
the debt that students of Education owe to those 
who first insisted upon the need for these studies. 

And while, as a constructive system, their doctrines 
are, set a^de, we adftpt their standpoint as criticism 
of what had gone before, and- we still need their aid 
in fighting on behalf of child-study. We plead, 
with them, that the child is a many sided creature, . 
and that his character can Only develop to perfection 
if all his powers«have a fair chance of development. 
While we decline the mental analysis of the Material 
to which they invite us, we accept the general law 
of Balance, and we add thereto the contribution 
made by Herbart, who points to the many-sided in- 
terest ” ^ displayed by the child, as a leading feature in 
his plan for a Curriculum. 

We shall plead with them, that all branches pur- 
sued in the school should exercise the intelligence of 
thf? child, and we would add, should give scope also 
to his tastes and his activities ; it is still necessary 
to denounce, as they did, the narrow contempt for 
the child displayed by those who ignore hjs claim to 
mental activity, who would drill him down to the 
patience and stupidity of the ass and the ox.^ 

§ 6. The Law of Interest . — This reference to 
Herbart brings us to the threshold of those re- 
volutionary ideas which, ever since the time of 
Pestalozzi, ^ have been fermenting in the minds of 
educational reformers. We have already discussed 
the standpoint from which they all set it out : — the 
claim of the child to be considered as a human being 
with own n^ure, his own capacities, his own 
• 

^ Vitlseitigi IniareHst is his jphrase. See the Herbartian 
literature everywhere. » 

^ Seep. 150 bcloyr. The proiiu£ti^n of stupidity in 

schools. • 
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ideals. ' The laws of Growth and of Balance which 
wfe^have now discussed have, it is true, played a^art 
in this revolution, but they took their rise in earlier 
movements, and have little in common with the 
deeper social current which has swayed the minds of 
all who have come Under the influence of Pestalozzi. 
It must not be forgotten that Pestalozzi was the 
. disciple of Rousseau, and that the author of Emile 
,)vas the author also of ,Ze Contrat Sociale j that 
Leonhard und Gertrud contains quite as much 
socialism as pedagogy \ and that the reformers who 
laboured at Sfcanz, were guided nob only by a new 
appreciation of child-nature, but inspired by lofty 
social ideals. 

While we burn to these reformers, first of all to 
inquire into their new conceptions of child-nature, 
they will compel us to go further : they will present 
to us new ethical ideals for the school, new hopes for 
the redemption of society by means of education. 
But for our present purpose we shall consider simply 
the terms in which appreciation of child-nature has 
. found expression in the writings of these reformers. 
Pestalozzi himself is not a successful exponent of 
doctrine ] it is more satisfactory to take up the writ- 
ings of his followers, if we desire to gain a full 
impression of the revoli^ion which he set on foot. 
We have a series of pedagogic terms which are the 
stock-in-trade of all these reformers, and by selecting 
the most important of these for definition, we shall 
most rapidly get at their point of view. 

The term “ Interest ” as used by Herbart has 
been much misunderstood in England. The super- 
ficial hearer at once caught at the piflwise : I quite 
agree with Herbart ; we Qught to make " our lessons 
interesting : the dullness of school has become in- 
tolerable : boys abd girls will learn all the better if 
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their teacher amuses them with anecdote, with a 
livelf^ manner, or even with a joke or two.’' lliia 
kind of language has been constantly heard among. 
English teachers anj time for thirty years past, but 
it amounts to nothing mure than a protest against 
dull stupidity, and if we seek to act upon the ad- 
vice without caution, we are certain to dissipate the 
attention of our pupils, and to create in ourselves 
a discursive habit which is a grave injury to th» 
success of class-leaching. Dullness is not a disease, 
but the symptom of a deeper evil ; stimulants are 
not remedies ; they only pos1j)one the evil day. 
Such a stimulus to interest is a momentary, artificial 
affair, based upon the assumption that the occupa- 
tions of school are tedious ; ^ the pill must be 
swallowed, let us at least add a portion of jam ! 
Sermons in themselves are a bore, but if accompanied 
by the beating of drums and the excitement of a 
crowd, they may be listened to ! 

Now Herbart’s doctrine of Interest has no concern 
with all this : on the contrary, he would abolish the 
necessity for such pleas by striking at thw source of 
the disease. When new knowledge is ’acquired by 
the pupil, feelings of pleasure are aroused, and the 
combined process or condition of mind we describe 
as a state of genuine Interest. Now Herbart 
declares that it is unnecessary to indued these 
feelings Eg'tificially, for the child possesses an 
abundance of Interests, i.e. of fields of interest, 
which he is ready to explore ; and the feelings 
thereby excited will bp ad rem, arising from the 
subject»in han^ and not in any sense crossing or 
thwarting Jhe goal at which ’both he and his 
teacher are aiming.. Thereupon Herbart proceeds 

^ Ooi^are article by Jehn Dewey, freferred to on p. 5, 
abote. 
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to classify these realms of interest into two groups, 
firstly those arising from intercourse with our feind 
(sympathetic, social, religious), secondly those 
conditioned by our experience of the world 
(empirical,, speculative, sesthetic'). These ^Interests 
often blend, and the strict scheme of six directions 
of Interest, as offered by Herbart, will not withstand 
all criticism.^ But, we have here a principle, a law 
of capital importance for the selection of Material, 
as well as for the Method by whiclf the Material is 
to be employed. 

Other Herbartia^ writers have expounded the 
same general principle from the standpoint of 
Apperception} When we speak of interest we 
are observing a subjective condition ; the state 
of mind of the pupil who is interested, and the 
various fields of Interest described by Herbart, 
indicate permanent conditions under which all 
human beings may be expected more or less to 
exhibit interest. But Apperception embraces a 
wider range. It considers also the objective element 
in the protess ; the nature of the new ideas which 
are to be tipperceived : and embraces under one 
term the whole procedure by which the mind 
advances to new fields of knowledge, including in 
this' act, not only the purely intellectual processes of 
perception, memory, association, but the display of 

^ Herbart ignores one distinction which may be suggested 
as having some practical value. Many interests are native 
and spontaneous ; tliey may be anticipated without risk of 
disappointment in the normal child : others are acquired, 
with pleasure or with pain at the start, but when once 
started, either in the realm of sympathy, speculation or 
{esthetics, they will abide (by way of eXftWipl'?, see Chap. 
VII , p. 166. Compare James’s Talks to Ttdchers, p. 94 
(Loimmans, 1897). 

2 Lange, Apperception (Part II (Isblste^f, 1993). See also 
James, Talks to ^Teachers, chap, x, » 
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feeling and the effort of attention which share in 
prociicing the result. • 

§ 7 . — A third term taken from the vocabulary of 
educational reformers is correlation^ and the ideas 
conveyed^by the teitn^ although especially advocated 
by Froebelians, may be readily, brought into line with 
the doctrine of apperception. For a new piece of 
knowledge is not an isolated fragment : if it were it^ 
could not be assimilated at ^11. It can only take itg 
place in the manifold structure of mental content, by 
right of kinship with what is already in possession. 

The most superficial observer of present day 
reforms will recognise the nufhberless shapes in 
which this doctrine of correlation is exerting prac- 
tical influence. Art helps the Classics, Geography 
helps History ; Science and Mathematics have 
become mutually dependent. Formerly, every 
teacher sought to keep his own pursuits rigidly 
apSirt from those of his colleagues, and these walls 
of partition are often renewed : nevertheless they 
are as constantly attacked and overthrown.^ It is 
the same hoy who at 9 a.m. receives Grammar 
Lesson and at 10 a.m. learns Arithmetic : all un- 
consciously he will seek for some mode of combina- 
tion which will enable these alien elements to 
remain side by side in hi| consciousness ; and, by 
way of warning, it should be added, he will freely 
throw off all such portions as refuse to find fellow- 

' The teacher of botany dissects the primrose for her 
pupils, and pays little heed to the fervent disciple of Words- 
worth, whp to-morrow desires these same pupils to meditate 
upon 

• n TJii^primrose by the river’s brim 
! A yellow primrose . . 

But to the pupil, as to the jA-imrose, bote^ny and literature 
-are merely nam|B, *and. teachers, lyiless they care for* 
childreft’s ways, are merely pedants. 
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ship with the rest. The boy is one, let his tutors be 
a dozen ; and he finally becomes, not what i^hey 
have aimed to make him, but \yhat he has 
assimilated into a cromplete and correlated whole. 

All these terms deal mainly Vith the iijtellectual 
life, or at least with , processes which end in the 
acquirement of knowledge. For indeed Herbart’s 
scheme of teaching looked to the acquirement of 
knowledge as the chief instrument by which the end 
of Education {das Ziel der Erziehung) was to be 
attained. His school pupils (for Herbart was a 
faithful practitioner of the teacher’s art) gained 
worthy knowledge, ‘^vivified by emotion, based upon 
the varied interests of intercourse and experience. 
From thence sprang good desires and resolutions: 
the knowledge was applied in action and resulted in 
good-will the crowm and seal of the whole operation. 
Nothing is absolutely good, said Kant, but the 
good-will ; and Herbart applies the maxim to fhe 
child : he will create this one good thing, by 
directing the young mind upon the path of wisdom.^ 

But, if^^we read Froebel and look at the child 
with his ey.es, we shall notice that Herbart had 
not expounded the whole doctrine of Pestalozzi. 
Herbart, after all, was a thinker and a philosopher, 
born and bred among s^^olars, in whom the intel- 
lectual life absorbed the best energy. Froebel failed 
as a thinker, but as an observer of young human 
life he surpassed even his master. Hence he seems 
to supply what Herbart omits — he speaks of Self- 
Activity as the one striking feature in children’s 
life. They are not only receptive of k&j^ledge, 
but incessantly actii'^e in expressioiv^bhey exhibit, 
not merely interests, but, impulses. They acquire 

^ This is a suipmary of the Herbartmiv. View (see Rein’s 
Outlina as above). 
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‘‘character’’ not bo much by reflection ajid by 
absoH^tion of ideas, but by the repetition of ri^t 
acts, leading partly to right habits, partly to new 
modes of expression and of thought: It is true that 
this activity is essenfially connected with the intel- 
lectual life, and that, apart from that connection, 
no worthy character could evolve ; but Froebel’s 
plea is none the less valid, and will need to be 
Repeated until the scholastic! tradition, which fetters, 
the teacher in hi» approach to the child, is utterly 
broken. 

In the eyes of our ancestors, the child’s impulses, 
no less than his interests, were ^things of naught. 
They should be restrained, coerced and conquered : 
he^muat learn, and the sooner the better, to submit 
his own will to the will of his elders. 

Hence, just as the Herbartian sees a progress! v^e 
course of development by which the fleeting objects 
of Che child’s intm'esU may become the firm founda- 
tion of a character interested in all that is good and 
true, so we may examine his impulses and find also in 
these the seeds of the highest forms qj human 
energy. The task has scarcely yet been- attempted, 
and it is not one for which the present writer is 
fitted. It is easy to make a catalogue of the most 
prominent impulses to be ob-^rved in the young : it 
is not so easy to group these into philosophic form 
with the skill displayed by H-erbart in treating of 
Interest. , 

The child is impelled towards food and drink, 
towards physical exercise, not only for the sake of 
existenqg, but frpm pure delight in the actions. 
It is hard t» Sify w^hether the needs of the physical 
life or the gratification of the sen^s give the earliest 
impulses to action ‘in ^ an infant. ^ But we soon 
observenmpulses of another kind : th'e ego asserts 
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itself ih the desire of acquisition : and the child’s 
co*nformity to the type is shown in his constant 
impulse to imiiationy In due time there succeed im- 
pulses of a more complex order. He seeks to break 
away from the type ; he will ‘'be independent and 
display self-activity 'alien to the pattern set before 
his eyes. But he will also refuse to be content with 
himself ; the egoism of acquisition will not suffice ; 
,he feels the keener, ‘loftier joy of altruism, of 
surrender. All this is familiar to the Herbartian, 
but he considers it out of place in a discussion of 
the theory of Teaching, for Teaching is an affair con- 
cerned solely witfi the acquirement of Knowledge. 
The child’s impulses, he will say, certainly merit 
direction and control, but these are the concerrwof 
Government and Guidance during the hours of 
leisure and recreation, when the child should be 
supplied with suitable occupations.^ This cannot 
satisfy the Froebelian, and surely the Froebeliah is 
right. The child is supremely an active being, and 
it must be the teacher’s care, not only to provide 
suitable ^material for thought, but for action. 
Hence, in our scheme of a curriculum, we shall recog- 
nise the arts and occupations of the young, in 
Drawing, in Music, in Games, in Manual Training, 
as worthy to take ra^k side by side with those 
branches of knowledge which, since the Renais- 
sance, have sought to usurp the whole §eld. In so 
doing we shall be simply reverting to the older and 
more generous method of the Greeks.^ 

^ The whole of this paragraph should be compared with 
Chapa. XIV and XV. • 

^ Bescfidftigungen, see Herbart’s Umris^^vPddag. Vorh- 
sungerif g§ 46 and 47, or Felkin’s Translation', p. 101. Also 
Felkin’a Introdi^tion to Herbartf p. 157. 

* Davidson, j^riat^tle (in GreatiEducat^rs Series), p. 10 and 
elsewhere ; also Mahaffy, Old Greek EduccUion, pp. €2, 53. 
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Attention should here be called to the remarkable work 
being i^ndertaken by Professor Dewey (heEid of the Depaft- 
ment of Philosophy in the University of Chicago). After 
observing for some time the methods of F. W. Parker (a 
veteran disciple of Froebel and Pestalozzi) he determined to 
establish a small scho^ of children for experiment and 
observation, as a branch of his work in training teachers. 
The outcome so far is The, EJem^tary School Record,} an 
account of the daily theory and practice of this school. It 
offers a most able exposition of what may be achieved with 
small classes of young children Joy teachers who base their 
plans wholly upon (mild nature, under the guidance of a ' 
competent psychologist. See also Chapter VI. below on the 
Curriculum for young children. 

Thus, under the various concepts of Interest, 
Apperception, Correlation, Self-Xctivity, we find 
many schools of reform working out their ideals, all 
deriving from the same source — the nature of the 
child, and all influencing, in a thousand ways, the 
current practice of the profession. 

^ B. — One final principle, part and parcel of the 
same body of thought, has been reserved to the last 
because it seems to crown the whole edifice, and to 
offer a solution of the discords created by doctrines 
which struggle with each other for the^ mastery. 
The reformers, who plead for the rights of the 
child, who achieve such marvellous results by study- 
ing the play of his interests and activities, are the 
first to admit that this plea alone will only lead to 
disaster. The joy of the young man in his youth 
ends, not iu perfection of character, but in — vanity ; 
and the happy butterfly child, ready for every 
interest and every occupation, will always remain a 
child unless some brid^p can be found between the 
demandiJ of adulUsociety and the child’s own claims. 
Many-sided* interest is, in the chMd, a merit ; in the 
man it means dissipation of his powers ; overflowing 
activity in the ghiM pi^nmisea muph in the man it 
^ University of Chicago Press, 1900. 
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means' wanton destruction. The grown man is 
lilnited — his experience and environment hav^ esta- 
blished a circle of ideas and range of habits ; and 
so it should be : he must surrender, must forgo 
much, must bow on every hanS to limitations, if he 
is to achieve aught of worth. 

But we are no more content with those who urge 
the value of traditional culture as the chief element 
in education. He who "^knows or cares for nothing 
except the past is already grafted on a trunk that is 
decayed. "Let the dead bury their dead, but come 
thou and follow Me,’’ is the final reply to those who 
seek to satisfy a new generation with the culture of 
the old. 

Where shall the reconcilement be found ? We 
turn back forthwith on our first steps : we acknow- 
ledged the final supremacy of the ethical ideal : 
before and after all our inquiries we admit the claim 
of character ; of the supreme need of every human 
being to achieve the highest possible ideal ; not an 
abstract ideal created by a thinker, but the ideal 
life for the child as he lives and moves in the world 
wherein he is born; subject to his parents, con- 
trolled by his society, impelled to labour by the need 
for bread, impelled to pity and benevolence by the 
needs of his fellows, impelled to reverence and to 
worship by the discovery of his own unworthiness 
and by the still greater discovery (if that be 
granted to him) of the grandeur and awfulness of 
the Supreme ; invited to thought and reflection by 
the ever-widening range of knowledge ; stirred to 
emotion by the constant environment of ibeauty ; 
compelled to acti&n by the ever-pfiseft sense of 
duty. r 

Such a being, preated, w^ may yell admit, after 
the image of tlie Eternal, might achieve much (nay, 
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might achieve all !) if he were not limited by two 
relentless forces which declare him to be finite-^ 
Time and Space are his masters. They thwart him 
at every turn : they refuse to let his culture, or his 
progress, or his self-development, his interest or his 
impulses, expand : they bind him down to one set of 
tastes, to one calling, to one home. In short, they 
compel him towards a narrowing circle of pursuits 
which will make him at onoe happy in himself and 
useful to his fellc^ws, just because they cut him off 
from the limitless range which lies beyond him. 

Such, in popular language, seems to be the inten- 
tion of Herbart in expounding^ the principle of 
Co7icentration. And he is surely supported by all 
the great teachers of mankind, as well as by the 
example of the greatest and best. ‘‘I am deter- 
mined,” said St. Paul, “to know nothing, but Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” And he who said this 
wa^not a Galilean fisherman, but a scholar and a 
gentleman 1 He followed, indeed, the teaching of 
his Master, who bade His followers to sell all if they 
would win the pearl of great price. ^ 

After such an example, it is scarcely ijecessary to 
turn to men of lower aims. But if an English 
example be desired, Shakespeare will serve us ; he 
wrote good plays and was content with that achieve- 
ment. If We are, in this sense, narrow, we are at 
least taking our stand with all the great thinkers 
and workers of the human family. 

We advocate the doctrine of Concentration, 
therefore, as a practical, an essential contribution to 
the theory of the curriculum. It strikes directly at 
the mischief .oi^I^ted by those ^ho plead for Har- 
monious Development, for Many-sided Interest, for 
spofitaneous Self-A«tivity to the neglect of sterner 
limitations. It Varns *U8 of the feril of including 
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every novel pursuit in our scheme of study. A 
yching man who has “ done ” a little Latin<^ and 
Greek, who can read French and German, who 
knows his Algebra and Euclid, has worked in the 
Laboratory and at the bench, who can ^paint and 
draw and sing, who, \yith all these accomplishments, 
is straightforward in speech and courteous in 
manner, may yet be useless for the common task of 
^ adult life. Nay, the veiy multitude of his interests 
may wreck his career. He will ey^t his dinners at 
the Bar, but will be tempted to journalism : then 
politics will attract his energies and he will contest 
an election, but he' is too good a man to be lost in 
the House of Commons. He becomes, what indeed 
he has been trained to be, a gentleman-at-large, and 
he is the victim of an age which offers too many 
gifts to the rising generation.^ 

The principle of Concentration requires a centre 
round which the pursuits of school should*^ be 
grouped. If the practical teacher is to avail him- 
himself of the principle, he has to discover some 
leading fnpic round which the various groups of 
pursuits may centre ; and he need not despair 
of success even though he witnesses many ex- 
cesses committed by other teachers in the search 
for a centre to the cir(^e. Thus F. W. Parker, of 
Chicago, has tried to reduce the problem to geo- 
metrical form, and adorns the cover of hia well- 
known work. Talks on Pedagogics, with a mystic 
circle whose centre is “The Child.” True, the 
pupil is the subject of education about which our 
thoughts are centred, but ' “ The ^Child ” is not a 
subject of class-teaiijhing. 

And the issue of Parker’s Theory is finally to 
make Geography the centre. Horbart, who was the 

^ y ^ c 

^ Compare Zangwill, Without Prejudice, ChapV I. 
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first to put these principles on a scientific- baaisj 
rises Jo a far higher plane. With him, as with all 
teachers imbued with the spirit of the Renaissance, 
“ the proper study of mankind is man.” He would 
have us choose, for each period of study, some great 
theme of human story ^ and gather about this other 
branches of school instruction, geography, composi- 
tion, history, kc. The old classical curriculum of 
exclusive Latin and Greek was often based, uncon- 
sciously, on the jdame principle ; the pupil found 
the benefit of having his mind continually directed 
and re-directed for years together towards the same 
group of great men and great peoj^es. 

The later Herbartians have gone far beyond their 
master, and have often exposed themselves to ridi- 
cule by fantastic modes of associating branches of 
study which have no real connection. Correlation 
and concentration are not to be ingeniously con- 
tri^d by the teacher for his own ends : they can 
only be appreciated at the pupil’s estimate. The 
latter will gladly welcome the bond which unites his 
various occupations, if he finds them to be^aturally 
associated. And experience shows that Jthese bonds 
can more readily be maintained with younger chil- 
dren than with older.^ Most of the valuable experi- 
ments so far achieved in edj^ication have been with 
young children, and the results are decisive enough 
to enable us to speak confidently of the advantages of a 
scheme of study for them which centres round one theme. 
But there is no experience at present to warrant us 
in attempting to create any real association between 
all the various groups of school pursuits in the later 
• • 

^ See the famous passage (Felkin’s HerharVd Science of 
Education^ p. 90) on his treatiifent of the Odyssey. 

" And in the eai;liei^ BeV:jt;iong of a new study rather than 
the late» sections (see Chapters VIII to Al, 
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yeajrs e£ school life. The utmost that we can do is 
to be prepared for such associations whenever > they 
are presented — to put our Mathematics, for ex- 
ample, on a ba/sis of Physical Science, our Arts of 
Expression into relationship 'vv'ith the Humanities, 
and our Arts of' Representation into relationship 
both with the Humanities and with Nature 
Knowledge. 

By so doing we are ^not only answering to the 
natural desire of the rational mind, but we are pre- 
paring the way for a more complete scheme of 
Concentration in days to come. At present we can 
only find a satisfactory scheme, a true centre of our 
circle, in the case of young children, previous to the 
days when groups of study begin to be shaped apart 
in their minds. In course of time the scientific 
stmly of Education may lead our successors to 
further discovery along the same path : — we must 
only venture so far as the light of to-day l^ill 
serve us. 

But, however limited our skill and knowledge at 
present n}ay be^ we may take one feature of this 
principle oi Concentration as a sure guide for all 
periods of school life. The child is from first to last 
a hu7na%i being ; his supreme interests are in his kind, 
in his race and its destiny, in his family, their 
joys and woes : — feeling, conduct, struggle, are terms 
which express the final and constant topicM^ which 
occupy the human mind in childhood and youth, as 
well as in later years. Hence we remain at one with 
all great teachers in making the Humanities ^ the 
central branch of the currichlura. In one shape or 
another these will pccupy our pupir.: attention first 
of all : this is the J oseph to which all the brethren 
have to bow : Nature and Art will only serve 

( ' D 

^ See § 7 in following chapter. * 
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our purpose sn far as they find their source of interest 
in th| motives and actions of mankind. If some 
artists and men of science demur to take this lowly 
attitude, we can meet their antagonism with a defence 
from men of science mnd from artists greater than 
they. For the greatest of these are also on the side 
of the humanists ! 

Professor Dewey, of Chicago, to whom reference 
has been made above, adds another argument in fa- 
vour of concentration : — “ There are many dissipating ' 
centrifugal influences tending to prevent the child 
from gaining a solid concentrated set of ideas dur- 
ing the short school day. Heuce anything of a 
centripetal nature, strengthening the flow of the 
mental life towards a main centre, is to be 
welcomed.” 

Finally, it is worth while to quote at length an 
account of the Greek ideal of Concentration as 
deseribed in felicitous language by the late Thomas 
Davidson.^ 

“By making the works of the great poets of the Greek 
people the material of their education, the Athenians 
attained a variet}" of objects difficult of attainment by any 
other one means. The fact is, the ancient poetry of Greece, 
with its finished form, its heroic tales and characters, its 
accounts of peoples far removed in time and space, its manli- 
ness and pathos, its directness tmd simplicity, its piety and 
wisdom, its respect for law and order, combined with its 
admiration for personal initiative and worth, furnished in 
the hand of ^ careful and genial teacher a material for a 
complete education such as could not well be matched even 
in our own day. What instruction in ethics, politics, social 
life, and manly bearing could not find a fitting vehicle in the 
Homeric poems, not to speak of the geography, the literary 
criticism, and the hi^ory which the comprehension of them 
involved : WFat^^plendid ideals of manhood and woman- 


^ Arisioilt and Ancimi Educational Ideals (Great Educator 
Series), gp. 72-75 (W. Heiii^mann, 1900).' • 


K 
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hood did they hold up for his admiration and imitation 1 
Frpm Hesiod he would learn all that he needed to know' 
about his gods and their relation to him and his people. 
From the elegiac poets he would derive a fund of political 
and sooial wisdom, and an , impetus to patriotism, which 
would go far to fnake him a good nmn and a good citizen. 
From the iambic poets he would “learn to e^^press with 
energy his indignation^ a<^ meanness, feebleness, wrong, and 
tyranny, while from the lyric poets he would learn the 
language suitable to every genial feeling and impulse of the 
[ human heart. And in reciting or singing all these, how 
I would his power of terse, idiomatic expression, his sense of 
poetic beauty and his ear for rhythm and music be developed ! 
With what a treasure of examples of e\"fery virtue and vice, 
and with what a fund of^igrammatic expression, would his 
memory be furnished ! Huw familiar he would be with the 
character and ideals af his nation, how deeply in sympathy 
with them ! 

“And all this was possible even before the introduction 
of letters. With this event a new era in education 
begins. The boy now not only learns and declaims his 
Homer, and sings his Simonides or Sappho, he learns also 
to write down their verses from dictation, and so at once to 
read and write. This, indeed, was the way in which these 
(to us) fundamental arts were acquired. As soon as the Jboy 
could trace with his fingers in sand, or scratch with a stylus 
on wax, the forms of the letters, and combine them into 
syllables and words, he began to write poetry from his 
master’s dictation. The writing lesson of to-day was the 
, reading, rI^3itationJ or singing-lesson of to-morroW. Every 
boy m^e hi^ own reading-book, and, if he found it illegible 
and stumbled in reining, he hod only himself to blame. The 
Greeks, and especiafly the Athenians, laid the greatest stress 
upon reading well, reciting well, and singing well, aud the 
youth who could not do a^l the three was looked upon os 
uncultured. Nor could he hide his want of culture, since 
young men were continually called upon, both at hooiB and 
at more or less public gatherings, to perform their part*' in the 
social entertainment.’ 

§ 9. — We have thus committed ourselves to a 
series of doctrines or prinoijples with which we may 
challenge the right ^7 branch 'bf stjidy*^ or pur- 
suit to a place in our time table. And every pursuit 
for which we invite the attention of our class must 
answer the challenge, not only of ofie of thQ?ie prin* 
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ciples, biU of all. The time of youth is too jJijecious 
to Spent in pursuits which will merely cover 6ne 
aim ; he must, during these years, be equipped 
for the necessities of life and for progress ] and he 
should fojlow the fbotsteps of his forefathers, im- 
bibing what is best of their cylture and traditions : 
his school pursuits are to be so selected as to meet 
these needs. But at the same time, these same 
pursuits must be so chosen Sn sequence and gradya-^ 
tion, as to be adapted to his growth from year to 
year, and to offer variety and scope to meet the 
manifold powers of his expanding nature. Further, 
they must not be selected on ^ basis of artificial 
theory, but they are to be indicated by the interest 
and impulses which the pupil himself manifests as 
we study his nature ; to be brought, so far as may 
be, each into close relation with the rest ; and 
finally they are all to be checked, controlled, and 
idolised by the one supreme aim of Education, 
which strives amid all opposition to give unity 
and singleness of aim to the character of the 
pupil, and to the selection of his pujpuits at 
school. 

S 10. — We have designedly omitted one principle 
derived from the nature of the child, because it 
should find more appropriate scope for treatment in 
another part of the theory of Education, which (see 
p. 17, above) lies outside this volume. The child is 
a social being ] he seeks after his kind ; he learns 
more in association with them than in solitude. 
While, however, this feature of school life plays an 
important part in^the choice of Recreations, and in 
the organis^ion of corporate life,»it does not greatly 
affect the selection of Material. It plays, however, 
an important part in Method, see, e.g., pp. 319, 321, 
4:02. The due * recognition of the child’s social 

E 2 
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inatincfs may yet prove to be one of the central 
problems in educational reform, for it bring^ the 
school into close contact with the deeper socialistic 
problems whiqh, to many, seem to hang like a vague, 
anxious shadow on the comin]^* years of the new 
century. ^ , 



•CHAPTER III 

THE NATUllE OF THE PURSUITS SELECTED FOR CLASS 
TEACHING ■ 

Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
admiration and awe, the oftener and more steadily we reflect 
upon them : iht starry heavms ahovt and il\z moral law 
within. — Kant. 

!yie Geschichte ist die Lehrerin der Menschheit, und wenn 
sie es nicht wird, so tragen die Jugendlehrer der Geschichte 
die Schuld. — Herbart. 


Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, ^ 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth : of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear. 

— Wordsworth, Tinttm Ahhty. 

Geometry is a physical sciencff. — Clifford, Common SmsG 
of the Exact Scimcts, p. 47 (Kegan Paul and Co., International 
Scientific Series). 

Schreiben ist ein Missbrauch der Sprache : still fiir sich 
lesen ein trauriges Surrogat der Rede. — Goethe, Dichtmiy 
und Wahreitj Book 10. 

The iffimediate taSk set before a boy, in all the processes 
of classical education, is to ascertain e^^actly the equivalence 
of the languages. . . But the normal function of language is 
not to represent anotlmr language, but to express and com- 
municate facts. — The late Henry Sido\¥ick, in Essays on a 
Liberal ^diication (Macmillan, 1868, now out of print). 
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Style tn painting is the same as style in writing, a power 
over materials, whether words or colours, by which con- 
ceptions or sentiments are conveyed. — S ir Joshua Reti^olds, 
DtBcouraeSj p. 19. 

Wherever art is practised for' its o\m sake, and the delight 
of the workman is in what he does and prodiLces^ ihstead of in 
what he interprets or exhiliits, — there art has an influence of 
the most fatal kind on brain and heart, and it issues, if long 
pursued, in the destruction both of intellectual power and 
moral principle ; whereas ,Hrt, devoted humbly and self- 
rforgetfully to the clear statement and record of the facts of 
the universe, is always helpful and beneficent to mankind, 
full of comfort, strength, and salvation. — Ruskin : -Lecture 
at South Kensington Museum (in The Two Paths, p. 14). 

§. 1. — Many discussions, about Education as 
about other problems, would be shortened, if the 
disputants would first define their terms. And, in 
the treatment of a science which is still in its 
infancy, it is especially necessary to take these 
preliminary steps. Indeed, if Education is at^all 
worthy to be ranked as a scientific pursuit, the 
first task of those who take it in hand must 
be to systematise its technical terms.^ Hence 
then we need not regard it as a superfluous task 
to spend a chapter upon questions which are too 
often taken for granted. The lecturer on the 
teaching of Geography, or the teaching of Lan- 
guage, assumes that he and his hearers are at 
one as to the scope and meaning of “ Geography ” 
and Language,” but the opposite is not seldom the 
case. 

It will be observed that this inquiry takes us 
away, for the time being, frr>m Class Teaching. We 
shall conduct the inquiry, as far as possible^ apart 
from ulterior considerations as to aims hr methods ; 
the child and the school are put out of sight, and we 

• t t-i » * I 

^ See Preface, above. 
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inquire as to the nature these pursuits ill them- 
selv^. Many Writers on Education offer such a 
claasifieation,^ but their schemes are usually planned ^ 
on a subjective basis, invented for the special 
purpose qf sjipportiil^ other portions of their theory. 
The effort hi^ proposed is, to treat the inquiry 
objectively and, if the following scheme seems to 
fail in this feature, it will at any rate serve to show 
the importance of the standpoint adopted, whatever 
may be the difficulties encountered. The equipment 
for such an inquiry is philosophic rather than 
pedagogic. We are to watch men and women, and 
children too, absorbed in all nl^nner of pursuits, 
and we are to arrange these pursuits in groups 
appropriate to the nature of each, as they come 
before us. 

§ 2. — Our first observation is a distinction between 
pursuits which involve effort and those which are 
uiWertaken by way of reaction from effort. The 
first we call Work, the second Kecreation or Play. 

It may certainly be objected that what is play to 
one man is work to another, but the oljjection is 
not serious. Employments which for most people 
demand strain and effort are clearly distinguished 
in practice from those which mainly serve the 
purpose of recuperation \jith a view to further 
effort. Recreation implies the relaxation of those 
powers .which have been strained during the hours 
of work. The body has been confined : it is now 
at ease and can exercise freely ; the mind has been 
at attention : it can now roam freely ; the will 

^ See. especially tW. T. Harris, Tht for Five. 

Goordirmted Jh'oups of Studies in tl^e Schools (Education 
Review of New YorkJ April, 1896). Dr. Harris’s views are 
especially important bemuse* of Ms great influence upon 
American teacher^; his idews underlie the famous Report * 
of the Qommittee of FifteJii. * 
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has beten under control ; spontaneous action is now 
pefrmitted.^ 

In the strict sense of the term, Class Teaching can 
hardly be said to take account of Recreation : 
nevertheless we have in Great Britain twQ types of 
school in which Ganfep are definitely employed as a 
means for achieving the educational end. In the 
Kindergarten they are correlated with song and 
^story : in the Public Schools they are administered 
with as much attention as is bestowed on Latin and 
Greek. But it must be admitted that when 
recreation is thus controlled and directed, it loses 
somewhat of that element of spontaneity and idle 
rest, which at bottom distinguishes play from work. 
Much divergence of opinion is expressed as to 
the pupil’s need for periods of such absolute 
recreation : some would be inclined to say that 
the hours of sleep are sufficient for the purpose ; 
and that a healthy boy or girl demands odfcu- 
pation the whole day through. Others will dis- 
trust our distinction between Play and Work, 
as being applicable rather to adults than to chil- 
dren j they will maintain that all labour should 
be BO congenial as to be pursued with spontaneous 
zeal. 

Such opinions contain much that is true, but 
they are only half-truths. We must adhere to our 
line of division between Work and Play, but we can 

^ The chief difficulty in claasificatiDn will arise when we 
have to croup exercises such as Gymnastics which are often 
intended to serve the purpose of urecreation, but which make 
a serious strain upon the pupil’s attention. Such exercises 
contain some of the elements of recreation, butcJiot all. The 
recent investigations by German psychologists oh the question 
of over-pressure show qffite eitiphatically that the Tumstunde 
(Gymnastic lesson) in the Gennap schbol does serve the 
purpose of recreation. ^ 
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define our terms more fully in order td meet 
critic^m half-way. 

Work strains mainly the mental life : hence Play 
strikes the balance by recuperating the physical life. 
Nevertheless all worff calls upon the physical powers, 
and some school pursuits giv^p real play to bodily 
powers. Work may, and should be, carried on under 
happy conditions and should be enjoyed by the 
worker, but it deals witH serious and difficult 
problems, and hence makes a call upon the worker’s 
powers which in time exhaust him. Play and rest 
then step in, not as a happy change from a 
distasteful task, but merely as k necessary relaxa- 
tion. 

§ 3. — Leaving recreative pursuits on one side for 
the moment, we may group the more serious pursuits 
of school as, firstly, those which aim at the attain- 
ment of knowledge^ and secondly, the various Arts, 
whbse end is to acquire skill. The first appeal 
mainly to the sensory, receptive, intellectual 
elements of mind, the second to the motor, active, 
volitional elements. This distribution is -sjsifficiently 
familiar ; the scholar and the artist, the theorist and 
the practitioner, present on every hand two 
contrasted types bearing their marks of origin in 
every feature. It is true t^Jiat knowledge and skill 
are closely related and are mutually dependent ; 
he who learns must put out his learning to use, if 
only to become more learned ; and the arts can 
only progress so far as ,they keep in touch with the 
advance of knowledge. But the closeness of these 
relations does not provent us from recognising the 
sharp sevei;ance between the Uvo. Many school 
pursuits at once take rank pn one side or the other. 
Among branches of knowledge we include most of 
the studies whicfi have filled the scfiooT time table in 
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moderii times, sinoe the days of the Renaissance : 
Literature, History, Mathematics, and in recent 
days the Natural Sciences. The cultivation of skill 
in arts ^ has failed to claim such ample recognition : 
we must go back to the days* of Greece^ to find a 
curriculum which offe|red a fair balance between the 
attainment of knowledge and the acquirement of 
skill. Music and the arts of representation found a 
^recognition in the liberal education of a Greek boy 
to which there is no parallel in lat^r times. ^ 

We have omitted one important group of pursuits ; 
those that we class under the name of Language. 
The traditions of fcije schoolroom would require us to 
register Languages, at least the study of alien 
tongues, under the head of Knowledge, for these 
have been at all times closely connected with the 
Humanities, with the Histoiy and Literature of the 
people who speak the tongues. And, from the 
standpoint of Method, it must be conceded too that 
there is a science of Language (Grammar, Philology, 
Phonetics) which can only be attained by intel- 
lectual ^yocesses. But, on the other h^nd, if we 
inquire what is the exact nature of Language in 
itself, what is its purpose and function in human 
affairs, we have to admit that it is eventually fin 
art, ranking as a useful ^art for the common purpose 
of intercourse, and also as oi^e of the noblest of the 
fine arts. The aim of Language is not to arrive at 
new ideas, at new truths relating to man or nature, 

^ The term “ art” is adopted here — after much hesitation 
— to include useful as well as fine arts (see Chap. XI, p. 24iJ, 
below). Many who use the term will object ; thus, “A work, 
or performance, which can be proved to serve £jjpy utilitarioji, 
non- 808 thetic object, must not be considered as a genuine 
work of art.’/— Yjrd Him [The Origins qf Art^ p. 19, Mao- 
wiillan, 1900). „ » ' ' v 

See above, pp. 42 and 49. > 
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but to create new forms for expressing ideas, to put 
thougjit And feeling into speech, precisely as the 
painter puts thought and feeling upon canvas.^ We 
must concede that Grammar and Phonetics are 
bodies of , science, Uut they are only subordinate 
means for the acquirement of the arts of speech, and 
the controversy at present agitating the Teachers of 
Modern Languages as to method ^ are largely due to 
the refusal to recognise Language as a partner^ 
with Music and , Drawing among the Arts ■ its 
traditional alliance with the sciences must be 
abandoned before an appropriate method of acquire- 
ment can be evolved. * 

The end of instruction in a science is to attain 
new knowledge ; concepts are formulated ; laws are 
discovered, and these are applied to further observa- 
tions and experiences ; with this achievement the 
student is content. But the end, the aim of an art 
is quite otherwise. It has nothing to do with Jaws 
or principles ; it may indeed develop and it 

may either obey or reject rules when made. 

A story told by Ruskin about Tennyson illustiffJlBB finely 
the difference between the poet and the scholar. An 
intimate friend set himself to find out all the rules of Tenny- 
son’s versification, and collected together, from his verses, 
an immense number of laws and examples. “Look here,” 
said he, “what wonderful law^ you observe.” “It’s all 
true,” said the poet, “ I do observe them, but I never knew 
it!” (From a lecture by John Ruskin.) At a lower range 
M. Jourdaifi in the French play may he cited. He had 
practised all his life the humble art of talking prose, and 
“never knew it I ” 

As a matter of classification then we place 
Langu^e, both of the mother-tongue and of foreign 

e' o 

^ H 0 rhart’s''.<d/^. Pddagogikj II, 4, should be read in this 
connection {or in Felkin’s translation. The Science of Educa- 
pp. 150, 151 Sonnenschein, 1892). 

gee Chap. XV. , below. ^ 
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fconguds, among the Arts, and we recogniae, among 
the functions of tne school, the duty of training the 
pupil to express himself in the arts of speech and 
writing, if not with the taste and power of an artist, 
at any rate with a moderate eL{uipment suitable to 
the demands of his spcial environment. If for the 
achievement of this purpose the pupil requires the 
aid of Grammar or of other sciences, we must supply 
this aid, recognising hei’e as elsewhere the mutual 
dependence of science and art. , The Content of 
Literature must therefore be studied, as knowledge, 
but the Form of Literature, as art (Art of Language). 

§ 4. — Another jlnode of grouping these pursuits is 
suggested when we inquire, as to the ohjeeU upon 
which the scholar and the artist are engaged. What 
are the realms of thought out of which the one 
procures his knowledge, and the other the materials of 
his art? We answer that the artist and the scholar 
turn to the same sources — sometimes to the lif^ of 
mankind^ sometimes to the natural world. This 
distinction (which we accepted from Herbart in the 
last chalfter) between Interests arising from human 
intercourse,^ and Interests arising from experience ^ 
of the natural world, holds true not only for the 
child, but for all human beings. The Humanities, 
which, if we agree with Pope, are “ the proper study 
of mankind,” cannot be confused with the Natural 
Sciences, although both are pursued with a view to 
the attainment of knowledge. We may visit 
Stonehenge either to learn something of the early 
history of our race or to learn something of the 
secrets of Geology, bub no one is , likely to mistake 
the historian for the geologist. The twp may work 
with the same materials, and in thSir ultimate 
researches they are confronted with the same awful 
^ Umgang. " Erfahrung. 
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problems as to the origin of existence, but their 
tools j.nd their methods stand wide apart ; for the 
humanist must often be guided by sympathy with 
his fellows, and by knowledge of human nature, 
while the man of science follows solely the result of 
observation and experiment. 

Geography is the one branch of knowledge which 
may perhaps be claimed both by the Humanities and 
by the Natural Sciences; and its importance at the ■ 
present moment in Education makes it necessary to* 
assign it a place. As commonly pursued, and as defined 
by German teachers who have been the pioneers in the 
higher teaching of Geography, i^ is in reality two 
sciences. As Physiography, treating of the globe and 
the effects of human civilisation on the aspect of the 
globe, it is clearly a Natural Science,^ and should 
find proper treatment in the school as a part of a 
complete scheme of practical science instruction (see 
Appendix, p. 4 2 5, below). But if Geography be treated 
as a description of man’s fortunes on the globe, of his 
cities and his markets, of his travels and acquisi- 
tions, then Geography, whether we call it ^^j^torical, 
Political, or Commercial, is a part of the Humanities, 
and should be taught in close connection with other 
humane studies ; for it will in this case need to be 
apperceived by the pupil as a part of his own 
experience, and utilised by^him as an art and a 
habit when he travels, or when he reads and hears 
of the doifigs of his fellow men ^ on the face of the 
globe. 

^ ComparB SchediilB 11. , ..Course D, Code of Elementary 
Eduvati^>for 1899. • 

^ This dua^ aspect of Geo^aphy has apparently led to a 
most interesting but misleading Theory of Concentration (see 
p. 46, above), expounded by fVancis Parker in his Tcdlcs on 
PedUigogicH (Chicagj, 1S97). Parker’s writings are little known ■ 
in Grea^ Britain, and thef have been fnadfe the subject of 
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§ — A further subdivision of the field of Know- 
ledge is made when we bear in mind that some 
brn-nches of study are abstracted or derived from 
others. They are, in a special sense, the product 
of infc^lectual activity, devised by man as instru- 
ments for investigation \ tools by which, he continues 
his researches into the mysteries of the natural world, 
and the still deeper mysteries of human existence. 
The readiest example of such a science is Mathe- 
matics, dealing with the phenomena of number and 
space, as these display themselves to the observation 
of mankind. 

All bodies of knowledge lead up to spheres of more 
advanced thought, which are abstracted from and 
depend upon the more simple and concrete material 
from which they spring ; and the arts also are made 
the subject of reflection, which is expressed in a 
theory of the art. Thus music is acquired, but 
the musician, in modern days at least, cannot* go 
far without some intellectual appreciation of the 
theory of musical structure. 

The c^irdinal fact for the teacher to bear in mind 
is that an abstract body of knowledge can only be 
rightly acquired, can only be of service, so far as 
it w'abstracted, and felt by the pupil to be abstracted, 
from concrete material. The teachers of Mathema- 
tics 4re now beginning to admit the validity of this 
relationship. It has been recognised, first of all, in 

ridicule at times. He appears, like Froebel, to be unable 
always to give clear expression to his thoughts, but he and 
hifi friends of the Chicago Institute are exerting a quite 
exceptional influence in Atneri^. Much that he says is 
expressed in extreme language, but his practical achievements 
among children merit careful attention. 

Geography, with PArkpr, becomes a kind of Stentre for the 
whole curriculum, but he u^s the term “Geography” to 
embrace many matters outside the scope of the term as 
commonly employed. 
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the Universitife, where the Mathematician is encour- 
aged to be also a student of Physics j and a reform 
whiclf is sanctioned in the University to-day Will be 
pressed upon the schools to-morrow. Indeed, some 
of the schools have anticipated the Universities, for 
Froebelians have long seen the wisdom of teaching 
the first abstractions in Number and Space by corre- 
lation with pui'suits in which concrete sense-impres- 
sions are presented (compare Appendix I.). 

It might be fairly objected that such, abstract i 
bodies of knowledge should not be grouped apart, 
but should be grouped under those more concrete 
pursuits from which they are abstracted. But this 
is impracticable, for, while this intimacy of origin 
should never be ignored, we cannot rightly cripple 
the activity of the mind by binding it down at every 
point to sense-impressions. These abstract bodies of 
knowledge have come of age ; they have evolved their 
own method and modes of exposition ; the mind, when 
fitted for the ^study, delights to explore and conceive 
these new forms of thought. 

It may be granted that geometry and granpmar are 
not found among the empirical interests of the young 
child ; but it is the function of teaching to encourage 
the development of new fields of interest, and an 
older boy or girl will display abundant interest (of 
the kind called by Herbart* ‘‘ speculative”) in these 
abstract studies, especially if they have not been 
forced upoA him before the mind is fitted for such 
exercise. 

§ 6. The Arts} — This distinction between the 

^ No ftttempt is itfade in this volume to give an adequate 
list of references to authorities, but th^writer’a indebtedness 
to Beynoldfi’s Diacoursea is apparent, especially in Chapters 
XrV and XV below :,and to Kuskin equally so ; especiallj 
The Two Paths and The Etjgle'a Nest. • . 
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natural world and world of human intercourse is 
equally suggestive when we come to analyse the 
arts. For while all the arts are employed equally 
to represent all sorts of ideas, we recognise a close 
association between the Humanities and the symbolic 
Arts of Language and Music ; and an equally close 
association between the visible world of Nature and 
the arts of representation which express themselves 
in the concrete material of wood and stone and 
‘colour. 

All the arts alike give expression to the mind 
and heart of man, but the “Natural” Arts are 
directly interpretative only of Nature, and it is only 
through images of the external world that the painter 
can reveal his inner thoughts and feelings. It is in 
speech, in music, in the drama, that the artist is 
directly expressing his inner mind, using symbols 
whose sole function is to achieve that end. The 
sculptor can indeed create in marble a gladieitor 
at the point of death, and his work will convey 
some tragic meaning even to an idle globe-trotter 
who knnws nothing of the story; but the symbols 
of speech (see § 10 below), by which the poet makes 
us see the arena, and the Homan holiday, bring us 
fully and at once into touch with the poet’s soul. 

There are other qualities of artistic pursuits which 
need to be borne in mind. 

An art may be pursued as a fine art, for the ends 
of liberal culture, or as a mechanical art, for the 
ends of production or commercial gain. The school 
has no direct concern with commercial gain ; but it 
is ethically justified in encouraging the acquirement 
of such arts as are necessary for Equipment.^ Such 
are the arts of language, Reading, Writing, Com- 
position, the arts of gcik>d bel^aviour, the art of 
drawing with the pencil. These are n^essary 
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merely {at Equipment ; but the teacher who amis 
^at libend educ^on will seek to cultivate these 
humAle arts as fine arts also, associating them with 
worthy content, drawn from the, best sources in 
human story and in the natural world! It is by 
oorrelatiin, by keeping ever in view the central 
aims of life, that the teacher, like the artist, is 
able to raise these pursuits above tho base level of 
mechanical drudgery. Not, indeed, without me- 
chanical labour j not without the pain and toil* 
which • every workman, be he drudge or artist, 
must endure ; but with the sense of power and 
hope which can create art in tl» cottage as well 
as in the palace. As was said by George Herbert — 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy cause 
Makes that, and the action, fine. 

<]Julture is not the monopoly of those who write 
Greek verses : it consists, finally, in the power of 
turning the common pursuits of life into fine arts, 
by conducting these in the liberal temper ^^parted 
by Education. 

Art, again, is creative. He who studies the art of 
literature must not only contemplate the works of 
others and interpret these ; he must himself produce : 
he must write his own composition as best he can. 
It is remarkable that, while no one proposes to train 
children to“ write English poetry,^ the art of writing 
verse in Latin and Greek is still pursued : apparently 
because the teachei’S of Classics still feel that inter- 
pretation and contemplation of Classical literature 
oannofT be thoroughly undertaken unless the student 
tries to imi^te the models. But, if this is true of 
one ^noup of liters^ models, it is true of another ; 

But s4e p. 77, below. 


F 
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and BA soon as the examiners in English recognise 
English Literature as an art, they will expect our 
students of poetry to show at least some evidence of 
artistic study. They may not venture to require 
exercises in Verse, but they n^^iy surely exact evi- 
dence of power in interpretation, by requiring the 
student to recite the original with some power of 
expression (compare Chaps. XIV and XV). 

But, whatever examiners may require, young 
people will not be hindered from artistic expression, 
if they are environed by artistic forms, and are per- 
mitted to expand under the influence of nature and 
society. The following scrap was given to the 
present writer by a little girl of seven, whom he met 
by chance at a friend’s house one day : the child 
was not a prig, but she said that she liked reading 
poetry, and che wrote her own poetry, thus : — 

THE MOON 

The silver Moon 
The silver Moon 
Like a lamp in the sky. 

I wonder what she is up there 
^ The shineing gas on high 

She looks as if she had got a face 
With eyes that upward look 
And here am I in the world below 
sitting to read a book. 

This pretty bit of verse is not an exceptional per- 
formance, as witness Specimens of Work from an 
Elementary School^ produced by the little boys and 
girls at Hackney in Mr. Sargant’s school.^ So far 
as drawing and painting are concerned, all good 

^ Longmans, 1894. It is a lithoCTaphed work of which 
only a hundred copies were produced, but it .may be seen in 
the Teachers* Guild Library and elsewhere. [Mr. Sargant is 
now Commissioner of Education in the Transvaal and Orange 
Iliver Coloniea ) ^ 
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Kindergartens give opportunity to the child for ex- 
pressing his inner mind, and the conclusion is irresist- 
ible-*-the child craves for action, for self-expression ; 
he is willing to copy, to reproduce, to imitate in reci- 
tation, to sing the nc^es of others, but he is also ready 
to sing his own song, to make his own picture, to tell 
his own story. Let him have “the chance 1 

§ 7. — We are now prepared to take hold of all 
the employments upon whicjh pupils are engaged at 
school, and group these according to their nature 
by so doing we shall at the same time anticipate 
many questions relating to “ Educational Values.” ^ 

This phrase has gained a certain foothold in books on 
Education, and the reader will perceive that we are solving 
in our own way the problem of the value of the various 
school pursuits. We do not approach the problem directly, for 
it seems idle to discuss in the abstract the “ value ” of Latin 
□r Arithmetic ; such discussions would bring us back to the 
discarded arguments of faculty-psychology — worth no more 
to the teacher than the conventional discussion of commercial 
-valTies in the old text-books of Political Economy. We 
approach the inquiry by a flank movement, and shall find 
ourselves provided with an answer to the question of Edu- 
cational Values, without explicitly weighing ouL a per- 
centage of worth to any particular branch of ati^y. We 
are also preparing the way for an answer to questions as to 
Method, which we discuss in the last section of this book. 
An agreement as to the nature of the Material which has to 
be handled in Class Teaching clears up many doubtful points 
as to the Method on which we shall undertake this handling, 

rt 

Group I. 7'Ae Humanities^ -i.e., all those bodies of 
knowledge yhich deal with the life of man in the 

^ The valuable paper by James Ward under this title has 
already been referred to. 

^ It would be interesting to trace the revived use of this 
term during the last twelve years : to include not only the 
Humanittes as studieS. in the old Universities, but the Modern 
Humanism on^hich Professor Jehb disdbursed recently. The 
present writer hit upon the tepn, while in Germany, as an 
^propriate equivalent ior the Herbartian phrase, Gtainnungs 
Unt^rricht. • ■ i 
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pr^nt or the past, including past history, and the 
UWature in which the mind and thoughts of^ men 
have been expressed. Much of the child’s education 
in this 8phere% gained, now ka in earlier days, apart 
from the school. The earliest fecord of such instruc- 
tion is found in the Object-lesson given to Israeli tish 
children by their parents at the River Jordan.^ The 
school can only serve as a supplementary aid to the 
^multitude of impressions from family life, ffom ’the 
Church or Chapel, from reading and from social in- 
tercourse, which turn the “ sensational ” infant into a 
human being. The Humanities, like all other studies, 
must begin at home.” While the great stories, 
which rank as “ classics,” will always claim a 
prominent place, it is too easy to forget that homely 
and familiar environment often provides the theatre 
for a great event. “A Window in Thrums” is a 
great tragedy, although princes and captains play 
no part in it. The youngest children are obviously 
unfit for “classical” story, but at aU ages the same 
truth needs to be borne in mind. 

The'^ordinary Time Table of a school makes four 
branches out of this Group : — 

(1) Lemons in the Bible, which is at once history 

and Literature. 

(2) History, firstly, 6i one’s own country, secondly, 

of foreign or ancient peoples. 

(3) Literature, mainly poetry, but also prose, 

(4) Geography, so far as it deals with Man itl the 

world (seep. 61, above). 

The Bible lesson is expressly intended as a sup- 
plement to the m6re personal and priyjite influent 
of the Church and the home ; for the public school 

i Joshua iv. 6 (sec above, p. 26). 
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pf the present day, being composed of pupil# of im- 
mat\^ development and of all varieky of domestic 
upbringing, cannot venture to deal with the hidden 
life of the child ; and where it ventures so to intrude, 
it pays the penalty. Hence this portion of the Time 
Table cannot easily be incorporated with the rest of 
the teaching of the Humanities. The Herbartians at 
Jena make a bold effort to achieve complete con- 
centration by teaching profane and sacred history oni 
parallel lines of Culture-Epochs,^ but if we desired to 
imitate them in this effort we should fail. 

4be Scriptures, as taught in an English institution 
for public education, ought to be limited to giving 
the pupil a proper acquaintance with the main 
thread of the story of the Old and New Testaments. 

This is not the place to discuss the difficulty felt by 
teachers here and there owing to the conflict of creeds. The 
matter is important, but in most schools it solves itself with- 
out hypocrisy, and without controversy with those who 
control the school. The proper discussion of this topic 
belongs rather to a treatise on “The Control of Education ” 
(see p. 9, above). 

History, as taught in schools, is a very^ modern 
pursuit : our forefathers never studied it apart from 
Literature. Sir Roger de Coverley had reEwi the 
plays of Shakespeare from John to Henry VIII., 
and he had a better grasps of the story, than the 
boy who “gets up ” the period in a Fifth Standard 
“ Historical Reader.” 

To the scholar, History is a great science, 
( Wissenachaft) : to the boy or girl, it cannot be the 
same, for their minds cannot grasp the abstractions 
of thought on politics and social affairs. Hence it 
seems better to drop the terms History and 
liteETature altogether, and. substitute the one term 

^ Rein, (hMines (jf- Pedagog^^ p.> 118, and the 
Sohuljalhe for the eight years. 
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Humanities.” We must select, out of the great 
drama of human affairs, those periods, events, stfiries, 
for study, which in themselves are worthy, and which 
are most appropriate to the pupiJ’s stage of growth : 
we must enable him .to apprehend, these by means 
of our own words, of material drawn from men’s 
speech and writing (which is literature), from 
f pictures and other mocbs of sense-impression, and 
'from dramatic representation. 

It is true that the subject-matter of Literature 
does not always deal with History, and certainly 
it is not limited t.o the History contained in the 
common text-books. And the lover of literature 
will be inclined to say that we shall be shutting out 
the poetry of nature, and limiting our school studies 
to the ballad and the war-song. But this is by no 
means the intention. Literature is, in the largest 
sense, the expression of human life ; and the 
Humanities must be taken to include the whole 
circle of human interests of which the pupil is 
capably We have given a place to Nature Know- 
ledge among the pursuits of school, and we readily 
recognise that such pursuits humanise the pupil, 
and may lead him to a literature in which such 
culture finds expression — 

c 

“well pleased to recognise, 

In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts. . r. 

Wordsworth’s appreciation of Nature was sub- 
jective ; it changed even in him with the change 
of years } ^ and these sentiments so overpowered his 
mind that he refused to appreciate the objective 
attitude of the student of science.^ I8 is possible, 

^ “ Not as in the hours of thoughtless youth, 

Fortnatiirtf then to mu . . .” ‘ 

^ “ The Poet’s Epitaph.” 
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however, to sit at the f^fet of Wordsworth and at 
the »ame time to delight in the analytic processes of 
Botany and Biology : it is possible to dissect without 
murder, ^ 

§ 8. — Group II. The Natural Sciences. — The 
Sciences commonly pursued* in English schools 
under this head are Chemistry and Physics, with 
the Eiddition of much miscellaneous instruction under 
the name of Object Lessons, or Elementary Science. 
But it is well understood that these particular 
sciences have not been chosen after a careful review 
of the whole needs of the situation, after a complete 
survey of principles such as we nave discussed in 
the last chapter : on the contrary, they have been 
chosen almost wholly in response to the demand 
for Equipment (see p. 23, above) ; and this demand 
has been pressed in season and out of season, in 
sp^te of the protests of eminent men of science. 

The recent inquiries conducted by the London School 
Board and by the Technical Board of the London County 
Council gave ample evidence on this point. One professor 
after another declared that Chemistry was of little service 
before a boy reached the age of 15 or 16, And yet thousands 
of English boys are being taught Chemistry, with Physics, 
at an earlier age, as if these two sciences were Siamese twins 
which could not be successfully pursued except when com- 
bined in one time-table. 

V 

In planning a curriculum we shall therefore 
hold ourselves free to include in this group the 
whole realm of natural sciences, as presented to us 
in sense experience. “The earth and they that 
dwell therein” is our ,fteld of study, and nothing 
less tha-n this appears before the eyes of the growing 
child. Biology* offers the three* realms of Fossil 
life (Palaeontology, Mineralogy, Geology), Vege- 
table life (Botany),* an(J Animal life (^oology); and 
each of these divisions can be studied from the 
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standpoint of distribution,* structure, and function. 
Thereupon follow the sciences which ♦deal ^with 
^Matter — Physiography, Physics, Chemistry ; and 
finally ^ny and all of these may be treated in 
relatijonship to the life of JN^an : — whereupon we 
proceed to Geographyi 

Here is an embarrassing field for Material : but 
the principles of the last^ chapter will serve us when 
•we come to the task of selection. 

It will be observed that we have omitted a few 
branches of study which are pursued here and there 
in schools under the name of Science. Agriculture 
and Engineering are sometimes placed in the 
curriculum of a Secondary School, and associated 
with Chemistry and Physics. But they certainly do 
not belong to the group of Natural Sciences; it is 
misleading to describe these pursuits by the name of 
Science. They are practical Arts, and should be 
taught and acquired as such ; ^ it is true that, like all- 
other Arts, they seek the aid of various Sciences, 
and produce their own theories and systems, 

•which may fairly be called “ science ” if desired. But 
to class these professional studies along with the 
Natural Sciences is to produce confusion. 

§ 9. — Group III. AhHtract Scitncea. — We group 
undef this head a darge variety of studies, 
because they have a common relationship to the 
mind of man — they are the products of his thought. 
He applies this same process of thought, abstraction, 
to all phenomena, both of human life and of the 
external world : hence ijie series of Abstract 
Sciences is co-extensive with the orange of ,prderly 
experience. # c 

Many of these sciences have no place in llie 
school, for th^y can only be ^pprdiended by the adult 
^ Bee below, Chaps. XIV, XV. and p. 57, above. 
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mind. Logic, Psychology, Ethics, Theology* and, 
abov^all, Philosophy, which seeks to combine all 
abstract thinking into the highest forms ^ speculation 
— these maybe dismissed from view. We shall aJeo 
venture to dismiss a dumber of social sciences, such 
as Civics and Economics. These are still advocated 
by many administrators, aiM hooks are written on 
such aubjeots for school use. But they are forced 
on the pupil’s mind in defiance of psychology. An 
abstract science can only be apperceived by the aid 
of concrete experiences : apart from such experience 
the science becomes a mere juggling with terms. 
Let the terms be what you will — capital and labour, 
or bribery and corruption — if the learner has no basis 
of e3j|)erience or of analogous apperceiving concept 
to rely upon, he is deluding himself with idle 
words. This plea has at last been accepted in 
the study of the Natural Sciences, and the same 
^inciple should surely be applied in our approach to 
the Abstract Sciences ; from whatever Group they 
may be abstracted, the value to the learnejjp must 
depend upon the source whence they are derived. 

There remains, therefore, ^ that series of studies 
which we group under the head of Mathematics, 
commencing with the simplest abstractions of Pure 
Mathematics, dealing with# Number, Space, and 
Quantity, and including finally an ever-extending 
range of stiidies concerning Yalue, Motion, Force, 
Heat, Light, Sound, (kc., which, so far as they are 
developed in connection with Number, Space, and 
Quantity, are classed as Abstract Sciences, and named 
Appl^ec^ Mathematics. 

Such is Rheological place of Mathematics in 
to the Natural ^piences ; and in relation 
to those teobnical ^reeM above referred to— r 
Manufacture, (kc. Mathematics, if 
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is to be of use as equipment for such pursuits, 
must be strictly taught as the outcome of Natural 
Science ; ^ an(J the source of the abstract science 
must be continually admitted., But the merchant 
will here raise a protest. Mathematics, or at least 
Arithmetic, is a useful ar|tj and he will request us to 
alter our classification, and see to it that the pupil 
learns the habit of calculating with precision and 
V speed. We will admit the force of his plea, and 
agree that there is an art of Mathematics ; it 
consists in correct practice of rules relating to 
number and spaijje ; but we desire in the school 
to cultivate this skill with intelligence, and shall 
not be content with mere mechanical facility. 
Hence, this plea will not induce us to alter our (clas- 
sification, for Mathematics in itself is a scientific 
pursuit ; but we shall take the hint in good part, 
and remind the teacher that he must pay 
regard to the equipment of his pupil ; in school^ 
where the children are likely to require this rapid 
facility in figures, they should make progress in 
these arts of calculation before they leave the school.^ 
Grammar . — We have left the abstract science of 
Grammar to the last, because it presents a special 
difficulty. It is certainly a science, and in grouping 
must be studied by the methods of observation 
proper to all sciences, but it is derived from the 
arts of language ; and language is not a-fixed form, 
but it develops — it has been subject to growth and 
change. In spite of the printing press, our forms of 
speech still refuse to be fixed to one pattern. This 
difficulty, peculiar to the nature df the Science of 
Language, makes it difficult for youn^ people to 

^ Cp. Clifford, Sb quofed at the head®of this chapter. 

2 See pp. 163 and 212, below. 
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pursue the study as a science with any success, 
beyond the simplest elements of analysis. 

Further, the object of the study of Grammar is 
evidently to assist th^ P^pil attaining the art& of 
language ; hence, from the teacher’s point of view, 
Grammar does not claim to be •classed independently 
as an abstract science, but it may take its place in 
our next group as a study i^ubsi diary to the Arts of 
Language. It is true that grammarians will con- 
tinue to proclaim the special value of Grammar, 
more particularly of Latin Grammar, as a mental 
gymnastic : but, as we have alr^dy broken awa}^ 
from the theories and shibboleths which gather 
round that term, we need not fight the battle 
again. 

The fact that the grammar of the mother tongue 
offers in itself so limited a field for teaching led to its 
beijig entirely ignored in the Grammar and Public 
Ibchools, until, about thirty years ago, two distin- 
guished teachers, Thring at Uppingham, and Abbott 
at the City of London, saw the importance of cover- 
ing this field, although it be so small, with the 
utmost care. Since their day it has come to be 
widely admitted that parsing and analysis, practised 
with examples from the mother tongue, are a useful 
preparation for the arts of® foreign tongues there- 
after. This plan supports our proposal to group 
the science of Grammar in subordination to the Arts 
of Expression (§ 10). 

Side by side, however, with this attention to 
elementary Grammar, th© pleas of specialists in 
Englislto Philology* have forced their way, and have 
gained a h^d upon schools largely because of the 
syllabus adopted for the London University Matricu- 
lation. Grammar here m Philology*: the fluctuating 
nature of speech gives the opportunity for developing 
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a Science of Language, quite apart from the Art ; 
a science, too, which is abstracted, upt froi^ the 
field of observation open to the pujal, but from 
documents, few of which come within his range of 
vision. But we cannot give a Separate place to the 
sbience of Historibal, Grammar or Philology as an 
independent branch of study in schools. Within 
strict limits it may find a place in the teaching of 
^ Literature to higher Forms, when Chaucer and 
Spenser are being read, but on the whole we are in 
agreement with the common verdict of teachers in 
delaying the study until the University period. 

§ 10. — Group rV^. Th& Arts of Symbolic or Con- 
ventional Expression } — The Art of Language is now, 
as ever, the supreme art — supreme, that is to say, 
among grown men ; at once the most universal and 
the most exalted means of communicating ideas. 
It must, however, not be forgotten that it has not 
the same hold upon the young child. If welL* 
taught in the Kindergarten, he will express himself 
more Readily in chalk and colours than in speech. 

He^e two important features of a good curricu- 
lum. (1) In the early years, right up to the time 

If space permitted, it might be of advantage to inquire 
further into the nature and innuence of the arts of speech as a 
school pursuit. To Carlyle,'* writing in the fifties, this seeiped 
to be the one business of the schoolmaster — vide Latter^^^y 
Pamphlets (People’s Edition), pp, 150-155. These pages 
are very true to facts as regards the history df Eduoatio^, 
but Carlyle does not explain how it has come to pass that the 
Art of Speech (the Black Art, as he calls it) has usurped 
so large a place in the school since the Mediaeval era. One 
reasi^n, surely, is the diffusion ofdetters by means of printing, 
and, during the nineteenth century a^in, the acotleration 
of thtt diffusion by mechanical inventions. Tte whole topic 
needs iialler investigation than is possible in this volume. 
And Carlyle’s interpretation 6f the history of language study 
cannot be left out ^f account, although 4ie did write more 
than thirty volumes in defence of his Gospel of Silked. 
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of pub^^rty, abundant opportunity must be given for 
expression in the arts ^ representation ((Grroup V.). 
Menfial progress depends upon expression, and if the 
modes of expression natural to the ohild be refused, 
the mind will not grow. (2) The traditional cur- 
riculum is right in giving, as the pupil advances in 
years, a large place to the *Art of Lan^age, for 
without this art the adult is fettered, as much as is 
the child when deprived of tilay, pencil, or chalk.. 

It will be our task in later chapters to discuss' 
the problem as to how the arts of language are 
acquired. It is only necessary here to emphasise 
the characteristic features of thes» arts. 

(«) Art, as we have seen, is action. He only has 
acquired a language who utters it ; he must speak 
in it or write in it ; he must put it to use. If he 
can only talk about the language, mentioning various 
rules, which others practise ; if he can only recite its 
^ra.mmar and its syntax, and sketch a few halting 
examples in illustration of these rules — he is 
nothing. Language must submit itself to the same 
laws as apply to all other arts. ^ 

The study of the history of Classical Teaching shows how 
needful it is to regain the artistic standpoint with reference 
to foreign speech. The subject needs extended treatment, 
which would be out of place here. The reader may refer to 
Parker’s Essay in Essays on hehay of a Liberal Education (out 
of print: Macmillan, 1868); to D’Arcy Thompson’s most 
picturesque Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster ; to Paulsen, 
Oe^chichte des g^ehrten Unterrichts ; to Hale, The Art of 
Reading Latin (Ginn &Co., 1880); Hamerton, The Intellectual 
i^^Longmans). Current methods in schoob and Uni- 
versities of acquiring a dead language are to be traced not 
to the best and brightest ^riods of education and culture, 
but to the period or decline which followed the Renaissance. 

A note bw Mr. W. H. D. Rouse [Joumial of Education^ 
Deoember, 1901), on " Verse- Writing ” (in English as well as 
Imign languages) hr schoolboys, is also worth attention^ 
be oompdtea witb the exampl^in § 6 above. 
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(fi) Art for Art’s sake ” is a motto which should 
be banished from the school. The traditions of all 
worthy teachers point the same moral — that clever- 
ness and skilly in the Forms of Art degrade the 
worker^ unless his mind and ^eart are filled with 
worthy “Content” associated with those “Forms.” 
The teacher of French who has no higher motive for 
teaching ^han to enable his pupils to patter French 
talk has no business to teaching them at all. If 
there is anything worthy of study in the literature 
and life of the French people ; if, by learning this 
speech, the pupil can gain some real culture and be 
the better man because he has become something of 
a Frenchman — tfien he may safely learn French. 
But if not, he may as well learn the language of 
Fiji, If we desire honestly to preserve an ideal of 
liberal education, aiming at character and culture, 
we are bound to challenge every art and science 
which appears on the Time Table, and to demand, pot 
only whether they enable the pupil to earn mone}^ 
but rather whether they will help him to live a 
worthy^ life. And the answer as to the value of 
language-study, and as to the comparative value of 
this or that language, must depend in part upon the 
Worth to the human race of the people whose 
language and life are to be placed before the pupil. 

Music and the Drams stand on a different footing 
from Language, for while language is at the same . 
time both a useful and a fine art, they only minister 
to pleasure, and can only be cultivated in the schpol, 
either as a means of recreation, or of refinement. 
Singing and acting are natural to young children ; 
they delight ^ express themselves - in these .^.rts as 
much as by drawing and painting ; f^nd no one, 

^ “It was but the tangible ^ign of what other faculties the 
man had in the, silent state.’’ — Cs^rlyle, as above^ p. 167* 
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until the 1 0th century, would have dreamt of c|pnying 
the claim of music among the branches of a liberal 
education. An influence which exerts such magical 
power over all bodies of men in every age cannot fail 
to sway the corporate life of school (see Chaps. YIII 
and XV as to lessons in Music). 

The drama plays a very small part in modern 
school life. It survives in the Greek and Latin 
plays performed in a few sctiools, and it has been re- 
vived in the imitative Games (which should properly- 
be called Plays”) of the Kindergarten. The study 
of Shakespeare as pursued in our schools serves at 
least one purpose — it enables the pupil to realise 
what might be done if he were permitted to express 
in act and speech the drama which he “ gets up ” 
for an examiner. We have classified the drama with 
Language, because it is so largely a matter of speech : 
but, as acting, it may more properly be transferred 
to^the next group, because it aims at natural repre- 
fentation. 

§ 1 1 . — Group V. The Arts of Bepresentation [or 
Natural Expression ). — The frequent referenc'*^^ which 
has been made in previous paragraphs to these arts 
makes it unnecessary to describe them further. We em- 
ploy the term “ Representation ” as contrasted with 
“ Symbolic Expression.” The symbols employed in 
Language and Music do in* a sense represent the 
ideas of the artist ; but these symbols are conventional, 
they have no likeness to the original, which they 
portray. 

Many artists would quarrel with this distinction, 
and no doubt our classification in this chapter is 
biassed by our point of view. W e ape considering 
especially tfee minds of children, and for them at 
any rate art is realistic ^ they are little able to 
appreciate the abstract pleasure of cestbetic form and 
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colouis apart from relations of design and purpose* 
The picture, the statue, meah little to them apart 
from their sympathy with the characters.,; Efen if 
they display, as is common enough, a vague pleasure 
in charming surroundings, the%r own expression in 
art forms can only her exhibited in concrete work. 

By way of example : — a beautiful wall-paper 
means much to an adult artist ; he possesses a multi- 
tude of experiences in fcrm and colour, which enable 
him to enjoy the conventional design, quite apart 
from any concrete setting : even so, an artist in 
words will delight in a passage from Shelley or Keats 
simply on sesthetic grounds, content that to him 
at least “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” But 
with the child this is not so. Let him be surrounded 
by all means with beautiful environment, so that 
his senses may unconsciously form habits of right 
selection and appreciation ; but if you desire to make 
him an active partner in artistic production, he mugj; 
fipd interest and motive for the work additional to 
the aesthetic interest. Just as his poem must be 
about\ hero whom he loves, or a scene which he has 
frequented, so his design will be created from a 
flower which he himself has gathered ; his picture 
will be a sketch of a castle whose story has caught ' 
his iipagination. Hence we maintain that at school 
the arts of drawing an& painting, of modelling and 
carving, must refuse to be symbolic j they must be 
literally ^d visibly representative. 

Another group of Arts might be supposed to have 
a place here, but )ve relegate them to Recreationst 
for they partake essentiall^^ of the nature of Play 
(see below, p. 83). These are sometime^ called 
Manual Training Arts (Carpentery, Coofeery, Needle*' 
work, ike.). They have cfertainly at times very close 
relations to the Arts of Refiresentdtiont for flSli such 
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practical production should be conducted in good 
taste^ and should be Ecsthetically suggestive, but in 
their own nature they lie quite apart. The child who 
bakes a loaf, or makes a garden gate, produces these 
things by way of imitating his elders, and aims, as 
they do, at practical utility.^ Jle is not, in the first 
instance, concerned, as in the Arts of Representa- 
tion, with standards of taste, or with fidelity to an 
original copy. 

§ 12. — Group VI. Physical Recreations and Exer- 
cises. — We include Physical Exercises among the 
branches of School Teaching, because they are (Chap. I. 
§ 5) means employed by the teacHfer to achieve the 
educational aim. It is true that some of these pur- 
suits are not undertaken as formal “lessons,” but 
much may be done under the name of “teaching” 
which lies outside the traditional system of lesson- 
giving from a teacher’s desk. 

. They may all be described as “ physical,” in so far 
as they make special demands upon the physical 
powers ; but they are not all to the same j^xtent 
recreative. The essential idea in recreation is to 
enable the mind to recover its full power, and from 
this standpoint change of air and of employment are 
only one among several means : food and sleep are 
the most essential factors iq, the re-creation of the 
body. And these recreative pursuits are sometimes a 
hindrance to recovery if they repeat the strain of 
attention and eflFort which is demanded by the ordin- 
ary school lesson. There are no means of education 
which are employed so variously, and there are the 
most extreme diffei'ences of opinion as to the value 
of these vaijous forms of exercise and recreations. 
We may avoid such controversies, and content 

^ Called by Rttflkin ArtSaof UoTwirwcfiow •(see, The 
BagWs p^ 47). 
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oumet^ with a olassifioatioii of the moet importantp 
acoording to their nature. 

(а) SiTnpl^ Physical Activity. — GambolJ rompj play 
(in the ^rdinafy playground Sense of the term), sport 
(in the old sense of the term). Even the most 
neglectful school re^jgnises the necessity for relaxa- 
tion of this kind. Its characteristic feature is the 
spontarieous activity of the child, in walking or run- 
ning, or throwing a ball. It shows itself in its 
purest form in babyhood, and abides through the 
life of young children ; but, as the child gets older/ 
he combines it with some of the forms of exercise 
mentioned below. For his mind is not satisfied with 
mere physical motion : the boy and girl want to 
achieve something, at the same time that they exer- 
cise the body. 

( б ) Imitative Eooercises. — The term “Play'^ ought, 
etymologically, to be confined to this kind of recrea- 
tion. Delight in imitation is manifested at a very 
early age, not merely in the modes of instinctive 
reflex imitation, copying, but as conscious pleasure in 
deliberately imitating the actions and ways of others.^ 
The Drama is the fina l outcome of this form of recrea- 
tion ; its valuoin teachifig is recognised by Froebelians 
in the “ Kindergarten-Spiele,” invented by Froebel. 
This term has been carelessly translated “Games” 
by English teachers, but the correct rendering is 
‘‘Plays.” 

Such play has always been a natural, spon- 
taneous means of recreation to the young.^ “We 

have piped unto you, and ye have not danced,” 

« - 

^ It is scarcely necessary to refer W the abundant litera- 
ture of the last twenty years dealing with ths Histor y 
Anthropology of GhUdm’s Games. M90 see Olfaiii. XIV, XV; 

^ Chapters tl. and IIL ifl Mahaf^’s (Hd Elduoatim 

are very suggestive on the whde subjeet of this pum^pniip^. 

(KeganPasJTlflai)- • 
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comi^akied the J ewish hairns to their ^ cansmdes ; 
and they were not the first children who played at 
weddings and funerals. The art commences in the 
nursery : it may and should be continued all through 
life, since, inde^, “ All the world’s a stage.” ' 
Imitative Arts of' Construction. — We must assign 
to this section a group of pursuits which have oome 
to a position of great importance in recent years, 
viz. : Manual Training Exercises, including Car- 
pentry, Cookery, Bookbinding, Housewifery (where 
taught practically), and all other pursuits which 
employ the child in making something in vmitaiion 
of the pursuits of the adult. • 

This classification needs, perhaps, some defence, 
for the leaders of the Manual Training movement 
will scarcely consent to have Sloyd or Cookery 
placed, in what they will consider an inferior posi- 
tion, among Recreative pursuits. Once more, there- 
fyjpe, we must reverb to our method of definition : 
What are these pursuits in themselves, as related 
to the child who engages in them 'I They are, 
essentially, adult occupations, undertaken as means 
of maintenance, for food, shelter, clothing, and the 
like, under economic pressure.^ Now, since the 
school child lies outside the realm of economic 
pressure, he cannot realise these motives, and 
he therefore undertakes such pursuits by way 
of imitation, gladly following patterns which his 
elders set *him. It is true that the motives of 
tefltJ^ers and managers who impose these pursuits 
are very different. Some are devotees of the faculty- 
jmychology, and believe 'that the use of the chisel 
wmI the’ knife — e3^cially the knife, Naas pattern — 
eonveys special mental powers, developing the reason 
^id the memory, cultivating habits of accuracy, and 

. ' ■ '* ' • w * '• \ 

* Dewey, The School and Society, Chap. L f ^ 
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so forth, for which no other recipe of equal potency 
can be procured. Others, belonging to the practical 
school of Manual Trainers, pooh-pooh the theoiy of 
Sloyd, and frankly base their advocacy upon economic 
pressure. These pursuits are useful and practical to 
many a»dults : they are necessary' to men and women, 
therefore boys and girls should make a start at 
them in good time. 

It will be seen that these two arguments are 
merely applications of principles discussed in the 
previous chapter (pp. 23 and 33), and by themselves 
they would not warrant us in giving Manual Train- 
ing a place in the curriculum. If such arguments 
are to be admitted, we shall presently be required 
to find a place in our time table for all intelligent 
adult pursuits. 

The question, however, stands on a different foot- 
ing, if we accept the classification here offered. We 
find, as a matter of experience with children, t}«?jt 
they do take a keen interest in the doings of their 
elders, so far as these come within their range. The 
clergyman’s children play at preaching in the parson- 
age nursery : the carpenter’s boy (and girl too) soon 
learn to use bench tools ; all children like to play at 
keeping shop ; and, if it were not for the hopeless 
exclusiveness of modern^^ notions, every child, in “ good 
society ” as well as among the poor, would learn, by 
imitation, the duties of domestic service, after the 
despised fashion of the Middle Ages. 

The Renaissance no doubt brought many blessings to 
EuroM, but it did one grave harm to the life of children — 
it took them away from service) it made books and study the 
main object of the parents’ ambition, a'nd in cours«.of time 
it has taught children to regard the arts of ^ervice and of 
production as menial and dep-ading, although in themselves 
they are congenial to child -nature, l^ing near to the child 
life of Brctivity «<nd observation, tf * 

Nor, when we classify these pursuits as imitative bxerciseB, 
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need we be charged wifch degrading them to the level of 
mechanical or vulgar pursuits. No art is vulgar in itself : 
its quality depends (as we have seen above, p. 66) upon the 
spirit with which it is undertaken. 

Housewifery learnt under George Herbert’s text 
will become a fine art ! We assume, of course, that 
these practical occupations are 'closely associated with 
a complete scheme of liberal Education, with Arts 
of Representation, with the Humanities, with the 
Natural Sciences. The workshop of a school will 
surely exhibit better taste than the workshop of a 
speculative builder. 

We will not divorce Manual Tnjiining from 'Fine 
Art, for we have learnt somewhat from William 
Morris as well as from Herr Salomon of Naas; wje 
will give full scope to the imitative activities of our 
children, but we will suggest to them, by the sur- 
roundings of home and of school, as well as by 
dii^ct example, that the objects produced may be at 
once useful and graceful : graceful because conceived 
in sympathy with what is noble both in Content and 
Form ; useful because good artistic work, whether in 
wood or paper or clay, can be utilised, and should be 
used, for the adornment and service both of school 
and of home. 

By way of example : — The strict Sloydist requires 
his pupil, among the series ^ models, to produce a 
wooden spoon. Now in England there is little use 
for such an 'article, except once a year in the Senate 
House at Cambridge; and, although plenty of chil- 
dren will be happy enough to work at spoon-making 
as a relief from sums or 'Spelling, it would surely be 
better ter them to be engaged in producing something 
which has artistic value, and which has real connec- 
tion with their life. , An altist might be content to 
carve tlje spoon rffter hS' had made* it,' but even a 
carved spoon would not help the child much further. 
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But let us suppose that he studyinff the Tudor 
penod iu History, and that he sees jWiethiUg of 
Tudqr architecture and furniture, getting to be r^ly 
interested in the life of those days : might he not 
then with advantage be encouraged to imitate, in 
cardboard or wood, soTtne examples of Tudor work — 
a box of Queen Elizabeth’s time, or a model of the 
good ship Rose ; or he 'is studying Physics, and h0 
* makes in glass and wood, the apparatus required fq|; 
measuring and weighing ; or he is studying primitl^l^ 
imn,^ and constructs a frame for winding woi^ 
similar to the eai^iest rude machine employed by our ^ 
ancestors. 

Such things are already being done here and there 
j^in schools ; and similar “ works ” could be produced 
fin every school, however poorly equipped with room 
and apparatus. Good art is not dependent upqh 
great resources, but upon right motive, and soy^ 
taste. The art of children should be simple, ahd 
should be content with limited results \ but it should 
be liberal in spirit, and realistic in the selection of 
its exercises. Every school should have its work- 
shop, but the " works ” there produced should bear 
marks of. artistic handicraft, for the child may now 
be an artist, even if hereafter he can only call him- 
self an artisan. ^ 

Other modes of Manual Training should be 
treated on similar principles. The garden is perhaps 
as important an adjunct to the school as the work- 
shop, and as a factor in Equipment, a boy’s skill iH 
gar^ning tools should “ pay ” quite as well as skill 
in workshop tools. But this skill^should be acquired 
in correlation with other pursuits, and*^ chiefly with 

^ cETq A Chap. XVI-i 

’ On the plans of Professor Dewey’s school at Chtoogo, sei^': 

The and /Sociely, p. 86, ^ ^ 



Hatum Knowledge ; and it ahouM tr^' the ybuiig 
workp:^, not so^muoh to reap a large ba^ vast, a& to 
care for b^uty and order in the work w tneit own 
hands. 

(c) Games and Contests. — ^The child escapes 
the nursery and will assert himself ; he begins to 
enjoy the excitement of warfare and conquest. His 
recreations henceforth are lj.rgely concerned in emu- 
lation ^ and strife. Many men will not ride a horse 
unless they know a fox is in front with whom con- 
clusions can be tried. The term sport ” has been 
adopted to meet these demands, and implies antagon- 
ism between the sportsman and Ihe object of his 
sport. It may be said that the element of warfare 
is artificial, and that the sportsman’s recreative exer- 
cise is imitative (see (6) above) of real strife. But, ■ 
on the contrary, it would seem that a true sportsman 
inclined to carry his cheerful sporting spirit into 
battle and death. ^ Letters from Belmont and the 
Modder River (Christmas, 1899) show us that 
English soldiers find war to be very like Rugby 
football. 

Some recreative sports (such as chess and 
draughts) eliminate the physical element. They 
can only be completely recreative to those whose 
daily labour exhausts the jiliysical rather than the 
mental jwwers. The whist-player needs fresh air and 
exercise as .well as his evening game. 

{d) Gymnastic Exercises . — Young people will also 
enjoy many forms of exercise, which are more 
elaborate than the simple gambols of a baby, but 
be condiKted without the elements either of 
'j6b|itest or^ol imitation — such as Rowing, Swina- 
ijpung, Gymnastics, and^lljdnds of Physical “Train- 

' W. James, Talks to Tmchere^ p. 4^. • 

• charaot^^rs in Xenophon’s Cyropcedia, 
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ing.’* ' It is important to bear in mind that these 
exercises may involve strained attention, and,^if so 
their value for recuperation is largely diminished 
(see § 2, above), although they may prove valuable 
to many children ip assisting towards self-con- 
trol. Where they are encouraged in schools, it is 
often found that the element of contest must be 
introduced in order to produce energetic effort. 
Some of these pursuits, especially Swedish Gymnas- 
tics, have a special value as remedial exercises for ■ 
pupils whose physical development has been retarded;^ 
as such they have a large field of usefulness, for 
the body instiilctively responds to appropriate 
exercise, and what, in a first lesson, may be regarded 
as useless, will soon be taken up spontaneously and 
in a spirit of real recreation by a patient whose 
body needs the aid of such athletics. 

Military drill, however, is too severe and monoton- 
ous to be an effective relaxation : it makes a seveiij 
strain upon the attention. It will only be willingly 
undertaken in schools where the pupils are stimulated 
to a lively sense of the importance of the task, as a 
patriotic duty to the country, which needs the aid of 
Volunteers. School Cadet Corps are excellent insti- 
tutions in good schools, for they help, to maintain a 
spirit of corporate discipline, and it would be possible, 
in the regular life of school, to turn out a very large 
number of well-drilled boys, ready hereafter to serve 
their country if required. But a school of poor 
tone cannot maintain a good Cadet Corps, since the 
self-denial and restraint wil] not be endured among 
the young except in an environment favoui^ble to 
the production of good order and discipline. The 
present situation in our , British Empire mak^s it 
likely that heavi^ calls wil^ be "in^de upon English 
boys in the future than in tlm past. It wouM seem 
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worth while, therefore, to (Kjnsider the nature of 
these |orms of exercise, so that we may judge as to 
the possibility of making the school of service in the 
defence of the Empire.^ 

(e) Rhythmical Exercises . — In Dancing and Drill 
the element of Rhythm plays leading part. The 
performer is under control, but the pleasure of the 
rhythm and the time, together with the sociaf 
element of the exercise, may give a feeling of spon- 
taneity and freshness, which puts the element of 
control and restraint in the background. 

(y ) Finally, recreative exercise is often sought in 
pursuits whose 'principal aim is to ^ain knowledge or 
skill. The workshop and the laboratory require 
hands and eyes ; the study of Nature ought to take 
the pupil into the open air. In Germany, the school 
tour ^ is a recognised means of combining recreation, 
military marching, and comradeship with the study 
o#^atural History, Architecture, and the Humani- 
nties. ^ It is obvious that while these pursuits are 
helpful in a subordinate way, they cannot fairly be 
allowed to supply the lack of real relaxation. 

§ 13. Summary . — This completes our survey of 
the pursuits from which selection can be made for 
a school Time-Table. Each of these groups adds 
some new feature to the lifg of the pupil, and if 
any are omitted in any period of school-life we 
should say ^hat the principle of harmonious develop- 
ment was being violated. In other words, since the 
child is body as well as mind, and needs recreation 
as much as work, provision should be made for the 
last group ; and iince tte school is a society, and 


^ "The BritiBh School Boy and the British Empire” 
(bv the present writer), Jonm^^of Education^ July 1900. 

^ Sohulreise. See fthe article by E. Scholz ; "Die 
^^Sphulreiae,” u. s. fr. (in Rfsin’s Er^dkyp. ^atuibwch d&r 
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theae recreations are of a sooial character, the school 
shotiid be responsible, at least in part, ft^^ro^ding 
them. , '» 

And ih the sphere of study, since the pupil is, 
above all things, a human being, he musfc study the 
Humanities ; but net these only, for, since he is 
provided with senses, in a world of sight and sense 
and beauty around him, the study of Nature must 
never be set aside. , But these two groups will not 
content him, for he is endowed with a mind whicl^ 
is ever grasping towards the abstract, and he should, 
from the earliest years, spend a portion of his daily 
labour on the Abstract Sciences. But he is not only 
a thinker : as an actor, he must have privilege to 
express himself in the conventional arts of speech 
and music ; and finally, he must be allowed to use 
the tools by which he can express himself ill the 
natural arts. 
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CHAPTER IV 


No teacher can promote the cause of education until he 
knows the mode of life for which that education is to prepare 
his pupil. — John Ruskin, Time, and Tide^ p. 22 (compare 
The Eagle's Nest, p. 120). 

Now, growing double o'er the Stagirite, 

At least I soil no page with bread and milk, 

Nor crumple, dogsear and deface — boy’s way. 

Browning, Development [Asolando, p. 130). 

§ 1. — Provided thus with a stock of Material — of 
branches of Teaching on which our pupils may ^et 
to work — we are almost prepared to open school, or 
at least ta draft our Time Table. But, as soon as 
we come in sight of our pupils, we are embarrassed, 
for they are of all sizes, and of all ages ; they need 
sorting out into classes before we can go about to 
teach them. Many text-books on the art of 
teaching omit these considerations altogether : they 
take them for granted, or they refer the reader to 
Codes issued by Government. In one sense they 
are justified in this reference, for the, problem of 
Difi'erentiation is largely concerned with a branch 
of Educational Science which lies outside the scope 
of this voluihe (see Chapter I, § 4). The varying 
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types of schools which we find at work in difierent 
countries are determined largely by political and 
social* considerations, such as fall to be discussed as 
a chapter in The Control of Education.” And yet 
we cannot proceed to a discussion of the details of *a 
curriculum unless know the kind of school and of 
classes for which we have to ’provide : we need to 
understand the special aim ^ of the system of 
Teaching pursued in those Classes. Hence, we find 
that the rule we laid down above, as to the necessity 
of treating Aim, Control, Practice in this and in 
no other order, is sound, and it compels us to step on 
one side and to treat of a problem cvhich belongs to 
the sphere of Educational politics. It need hardly 
be added that we shall avoid the introduction of 
polemical matter ; it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to take from Chapter II those principles 
which bear upon Differentiation, and show how they 
cfMBe to our aid in grouping children into various 
grades or types of schools.^ 

§ 2. — Of these principles the most important is 
Growth, A group of children, even a large number, 
can be taught together if they are on the same 
general level of age and attainment : if they differ 


^ As distinguished from the general aims of Education 
discussed in Chapter I. 

^ There are, of course, many modes of labelling schools 
which have ijo concern with the purpose of this volume. 
Schools are grouped administratively, according to the form 
of Control to which they are subject, or the source of the 
financial support (e g. The Return of 1897 on Secondary 
Schools, prepared by the Director of Inquiries and Reports 
for the Education I^partmeni ; also Report of the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education, voL i. pp. 136-143). 
The principle^ involved in such work have a great interest, 
both pedagogic and political, l^ut they must not be confused 
with the analvsis here undertaken. 
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they (inuat be taught apai^ even though the 
niggardly resources of the public purse may only 
provide one teacher for all. 5 ^ 

This is the argument .for the large school as 
oppiosed to the small school : thus^ 300 children 
can be divided into ten sets of thirty, each set 
being on the same l^vel, and the whole exhibiting a 
series of grades, ascending in average age from four 
to fourteen, and in a\erage attainment from the 
beginning to the end of a Primary school course. 
We do not need to digress into the problems of or- 
ganisation and finance here suggested : it is sufficient 
to add that we assume for the purpose of this 
volume that the teacher is permitted to devote his 
attention to one class and one lesson at a time ; and 
that the class, even if homogeneous, is not so large as 
to prevent him from giving fair attention to every 
pupil who is in his presence (see above, Chapter 

I, § 5). 

We shall not concern ourselves further with the 
problem of the si^e of classes, but are to inquire 
what are the characteristic features of child-nature 
at its various periods of Growth, since these fea- 
tures must be our guide in selecting Material for 
each standard or grade. An Education Department 
does no£ formally concern itself with these features 
whfen it prescribes a C({le of studies for such grades 
or standards, but the value of such a Code depends 
largely upon its Jitnplicit recognition of the phe- 
nomena of Growth. 

The Code finds it necessary to prescribe a course 
ot study for each year of school life : we are not 
undeif the same obligation, and it will serve ns 
bett^ to seek for the chief features bf difference 
which divide one 'period of schooj life from another^ 
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h a more* prud^t plan of division for , our 
purpose ; we cannot lay down any sharp liho of 
^emai^ation between a child of eight and a .ehild of 
nine : if, however, we step over* three or four 
years, we readily perceive the stride that has b^ien 
taken. * 

But, even after three year^, the differences are 
not so great as to strike the casual observer : adults 
who are not familiar with children seem satisfied to 
call the species “ hoy ” or “girl ” at any age between 
infancy and twenty : in fact, the only distinctions 
popularly recognised are those at about the age of 
three, when the child has learned walk and talk, 
and those at the commencement of adolescence ; 
thereafter the pupil comes gradually to be on a level 
with the adult. 

Here, then, are the two decisive landmarks of 
division : at the close of infancy, and at the close of 
bo^ood or girlhood : if more are desired, they are 
to be obtained by personal observation of individual 
children, or by other scientific methods which have 
of recent years been promoted by Earl Barnes, 
Stanley Hall, and other leaders of the “ Child- 
Study ” propaganda. Hitherto the most ^ valuable 
results have been obtained from studies of the 
period of infancy, but there is sufficient common 
agreement as to the whole 'course of development 
up to puberty to enable us to suggest modes of 
division for* the intervening years. But the reader 
will only be able to adopt a mode of classification for 
his own use after he has gained personal experience 
with groups of children, ' and compared his observan 
^ons with those of stan^rd writers.^ 

ob8«rver, engaged in practical work among onildren, 
it repay him to prepare some Form in which he may 
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Sp&ce does not permit of an extended treatment^ 
of these periods of development. It must suffice to 
give a brief survey of periods under selected titles. 

The period of infancy is excluded as lying outside 
the province of the school, although it by no means 
lies beyond the sp'here of Educb-tion, and should not 
be hastily dismissed from the attention of the teacher. 
A gardener who waited till summer before he began 
to notice the growth of his plants would scarcely be 
accounted wise ! 

The years between infancy and puberty are com- 
monly divided into two periods — the first we may 

enter his dwq observations. A simple example is the 
following : — 


Ages. 


Babyhood 




Childhood 


Boyhood j 
(Girlhood) ( 


Youth 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


Physiological 

(Physical). 

Intellect. 

Emotion. 




Puberty 

■ 

• 



% 


Will. 


(Each of th^e divisions can be, of codrse, subdivided.) 
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call Childhood, cancluding at about the ninth^year,^ 
the second we shall call Boyhood (Girlhood) closing 
abouf the fourteenth year ! thereupon follows the 
period of Adolescence, which carries the pupil 
beyond the schopl period. 

We may again divide the earlier periods into two 
portions, thus obtaining five periods ; — 

{ Early Childhood, 4 to 6 cm the average. 

Later Childhood, 7 to 9 ,, 

f Early Boyhood (Girlhood), 10 to 12 on the average. 

I Later Boyhood (Girlhood), 1 3 to 1 5 „ 

Adolescence, from 15 on the avejjage. 

^ It ia scarcely necessary to point out that all indications 
□f age are indications of the average age of children at the 
time and in the country with which the writer is concerned. 
Any single child will be found to vary from this average in 
many particulars ; and the children of different countries 
vaiw from each other. 

Jhe recent decision of His Majesty’s Judges in the famous 
Cockerbon Case shows that the utmost care is necessary in 
dealing with age-limits in Education. It is extremely unfor- 
tunate that English authorities have been compelled to attach 
BO much importance to limits of age as affecting attendance 
at schooL These limits are useful enough in regulating scholar- 
ehips or bursaries, but the only right principle of differentia- 
tion between types of schools is by curriculum, i.e. by range 
of studies. We cannot question the acumen of lawyers in 
interpreting Acts of , “Parliament, but it certainly seems con- 
trary to common sense to refuse ^^Aementary Education to a 
person who for any reason has failed to become elementarily 
educated before 15. In earlier years, limitation by age-limit 
was pardonable, for those who controlled the schoolB were 
too ignorant of Education to understand oiw principles of 
differentiatibn less crude and rudimentary : but, nowadays, 
when National Education is handled by statesmen and experts, 
it ou^ht not to be difficult to adjust the various types of school 
required by the natiov by differentia of Entrance and Leaving 
Certificates, growing out of Courses of Study. If this be 
done, it proved unnecessary to waste time on age-limits, for 
pU^B will go to the schools best suited to their needs, and 
the rivaMes of oompeting institutions, which are the origin 
all these demands for age-Timits, will cease of themselves. 
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The first of these periods coincides with the years 
spent by a little child in an Infant School or in a 
Kindergarten. In a subsequent chapter we shall 
note some of the features of such a child in our 
discussion of the curriculum of the Kindergarten 
(Chapter VI, pp. 130 to 133). 

In the next period the child commences, in most 
countries, what is popularly recognised as his 
“ schooling,” for his brain has by this time, so the 
anatomists tell us, fairly settled into permanent 
shape. ^ He is able to go to and from the school 
alone, and this independence is in itself a marked 
feature in the development of self-control. He 
opens a book, and one task during these three 
years is to master and to reproduce the symbols of 
the page. The powers of attention, discrimination, 
and retention, which enable him to achieve this 
success with the symbols of language and of number, 
serve him to make still further progress (if he is so 
privileged) in the observation of natural phenomena. 
And his active powers of expression cry out for 
•exercise at every turn. But he is still a child : his 
impulses are still largely in the direction of depend- 
ence and of imitation : he still lives in the realm of 
fancy : his ideas of time and spacp are still of the^ 
vaguest : his affections E^nd joys are limited to objects 
about him. 

Boyhood presents a different picture. The bo^i 
the girl, do not feel lost when left to their own 
devices : they exhibit (if normally developed) a keen^ 
speculative interest in all that goes on about them : 
noise, violence, vigour is exliibited; in the expression 

^ “ It ia a suegBstive fact that the greater parj of the growth 
of the brain takes place before any of the formal educational 
procBBseB have begun, for the mild schooling that occurs 
before the age of s^ven or eight (.years cEtti hardly have much 
influence.” — Donaldson, The Qrowth of the p.*107. 
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□f tlieir perpetual activity. Real thinking tegins, 
although abstraction must still be kept in close 
alliance Avith observation. These thoughts, however, 
tend to dreams, for the boy has no fixed aims for his 
life. He is self-conscious (girls are often '‘skittish”), 
and shrinks from the familiar intercourse with hctme 
friends that characterised him as a child. He finds 

that he is a unit in the centuries of time and in the 

■ 

vastness of space, but he willingly lets the vague 
images and emotions excited by such thoughts drown 
themselves in tlie pleasures or woes of the life of 
sense, 

A few years later, and the marked change of life 
has come.^ Often both parents and teachers are 
astonished at the rapidity with which the change is 
effected. The youth is now impelled by lively aims 
for his own life. Schooling may yet do much for 
him, but only so far as he himself shows readiness 
to "go forward. His own inner life is liable to be 
jealously concealed from the eyes of others. Very 
commonly he is distressed with fears, excitements, 
hopes beyond measure. If his training has been 
straitly religious, he will now feel the full force of 
religious emotion, rushing from one extreme to 
another. The Churches recognise the crisis, and 
invite the youth to Confine ati on, to membership, 
or some other formal act of surrender. But it is 
needless to enlarge upon the phenomena that follow 
upon puberty, for not only the Churches, but all 
organisations with a propagandist aim study the 
needs and foibles of young people. Education finds 
its most difficult but most honourable task in guiding 

' “The Stijdy of Adolescence,” pp. 174-211 in The 
Pedagogical Seminary (June 1891) is a most valuable con- 
tribution in this Connection. Stanley Hall’s recent article 
“The Ideal School hosed .oifcJUhild StudJ,” in Tlie Fanrni^ 
Sept. 19(n. should also be read in this connection. 


H 2 
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wisely ihe lives of those who stand on the threshold 
of adult life.^ 

These three divisions, then, subdivided into five, 
will serve as a guide for future chapters both in the 
treatment of Material and of Method. 

In accepting them aa ftiviaiona, with marked features of 
contrast, we need only to bear in mind one caution : we 
must not regard development in the human being as a 
process of decay or atrophy, in which lower powers are lost 
and replaced by others ; rather we witness the outgrowth of 
new powers superimposed upon earlier ones. To say, for 
example, that the human memory is stronger at the age of 
ten than at the age of twenty is to repeat a formula which has 
little meaning : the child of ten is certainly quick to take up 
and retain instructidh, for he is like an empt\'^ vessel ready to 
be filled from every fountain ; but at twenty the accomplished 
youth, and at forty, the full-grown man, can still retain all that 
they need ; in the interval, however, they have developed 
many other marvellous intellectual powers, and these over- 
shadow the earlier acquisition. But there is no decay, for 
the totality of memories stored in the adult mind far 
transcend the utmost acquisition of the child. 

§ 3. — When the reader contemplates these varia- 
tions in the type of pupil, the change from infancy 
to childhood and boyhood (girlhood), and then to 
adolescence, leading to adult life, he cannot fail to 
recognise that they afford permanent principles on 
which types of educational institution must be 
differentiated. For children,^ collected in numbers 
at school, constitute a society wholly different in 
ways and temperament from adolescents, and these 

^ Cp. reference to Arnold of Rugb}’^, p. 231, below. 
present writer may be pardoned for referring to his edition 
of Arnold's writings (Pitt Press, 1896), in which this central 
idea of Arnold’s pedagogy is brought prominently forward. 
He Constantly described these years ^as the “ dangerous 
period. ” ^ 

2 We omit here the Kindergarten, which i-may fairly be 
claased as a fourth type, differentiated from Primary (and 
Preparatory) Education, as much as thstt is from Seconds^ 
or University Education, ‘‘ ^ 
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again have their x>wn life, their own ideals, their 
own« needs alike in Government, Guidance, and 
Teaching, wholly at variance with those of the adult 
student. 

Here is the oi^ly sound }or the three ^ 

fundamental types of institution, found among all 
civilised nations : — 

Primary Edumtion for. children : managed and 
carried on by those who are especially familiar with 
the life of the child before puberty. 

Secondary Education^ for pupils who remain at 
school beyond the period of childhood : governed and 
carried on by those who have experience in the life 
of adolescents. 

University Education^ for students^ who are treated - 
largely as adults : governed by University Courts, 
Councils, and Senates.^ 

We regard these three types as springing out 
of permanent features in human life, and aflFect- 
ing therefore not only the problems of teaching, 
but the whole system of national education. 
A school for “ children,” if it is to achieve com- 
prehensive educational results, needs a form of 
external control, a type of teacher, a corporate bond, 
a discipline, wholly different from that which answers 
the need of pupils in the Secondary School ; and this, 

^ Or four, if wb add the Kiodergarten. 

^ It will be observed that this volume does not venture 
beyond the Secondary School, and although the Germans dis- 
course Uehtr Univeratdts Pddagogik, the present writer has no 
ambition to intrude into so exalted a province. Nevertheless 
it is as well to recognise here the homogeneity of the wMe 
teaching prof ession, ias Mr. Bryce has recently encouraged us 
to do ; p. 354 in )Vhat is Secondary Education ? (see below, 
pp; 103, 106).*. Again, no reference is made to partial instruc- 
tiou, whether in Continuation er Apprenticeship or Extension 
For the pprposos of this volunje no new questions 
are raised in these direoflionB, important though they are 
under other aspects. 
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again, differs entirely from that suitable for students 
in the College or University. This factor of Gipwth, 
affecting as it does bhe fundamental aims of Educa- 
tion, underlies all other aspects of Differentiation, 
and the progress of legislation in definitions and 
types of school depends upon the apprehension 
of these distinctions by those who make school law. 

It is obviously impossible to fix precisely the limits 
of age ^ or attainment which should divide the three 
types, for of necessity there must be a good deal of 
overlapping. The Universities do not commonly 
desire to receive students before the age of eighteen 
or nineteen, but many of the newer Colleges accept 
students at sixteen ; and the greatest diversity (some- 
times called chaos ”) prevails as to the practice of 
both Elementary and Secondary Schools in Great 
Britain, . 

§ 4. Ijiheritance . — A complete system of schools 
based on the above principles alone would follow very 
much the lines of division, which, without any design 
by authority, have been accepted between the Pre- 
paratory Schools of England, the Public Schools 
which these “feed,” and the two ancient English 
Universities, which, in turn, receive from the Public 
Schools the majority of their students. But the ease 
with which this distribution of functions has been 
accomplished is due to the fact that the homes from 
which the boys and students come are i all on one 
general level of culture. Hence, at each stage all 
start from the same standard, not indeed in actual 
attainment, but in the general circle of ideas and 
habits gained by inheritance and '^environment. If, 
however, by the operations of school law, a number 
of children, bred in homes where the luxuries of 
leisure are uaknewn, were s^^nt intothese Preoaratory 

ii 

^ As Id age, see p. 97, above. 
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Schools, they could nob at first be taught with the 
others, simply because the home environment has 
placed them in a wholly different mental atmosphere. 
It is only the few rare children from such homes who 
manage, in spite of their environment, to acquire 
culture, and in tilne gain the level of Univer-aity 
studies, side by side with children from homes of 
leisure. We are not, by the use of such contrasts, 
indicating a preference for children of one type or the 
other. Who, indeed, can say which is the more fortu- 
nate 1 We are only concerned to describe phenomena 
as they appear ; and to include in our description all 
the material facts. Hence our oliservation of child- 
nature, as children present themselves at the school 
doors, suggests a second principle of differentiation 
based on Inheritance (Chapter II, ^ 2) : — due to thfi 
culture which the child hriuifs from its home. No system 
of public education can rightly ignore the service done 
by parents who foster true education in the home, 
and who claim that the school provided for their 
children shall carry on that education to its proper 
issue. This is the main reason which justifies the 
Secondary School in maintaining “ Junior Forms ” for 
children under thirteen years of age. These, so far 
as age alone is concerned, might just as profitably be 
sent to the Primary School but their parents know 
(as teachers, both Primary and Secondary, also know) 
that the inevitable forces of environment at the pre- 
sent day in the Primary School would endanger the 
refinemejjit of mind and heart which is often acquired 
in homes of leisure. This plea is sometimes 
denounced as aijti-social, as opposed to the demo- 
cratic feelijig of the age j and indeed, it may easily 
be adopted by those who seek to perpetuate the 
tradition ^ of class distinctions, who would willingly 
• ^ Chapter II, § 2. 
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see scholbla divided, as they once were, according to 
rules of caate. But the basis of the preset argu- 
ment is solely directed to the prevention of waste — 
to plead fbr the preservation of culture wherever it 
be inherited. Th^ school has no concern with social 
changes or social ideals.^ It should not be employed 
either as a leveller of social distinctions where they 
exist, or as an upholder of these. It must ignore 
them exactly as they are now ignored by enlightened 
public opinion both in civic and in Imperial politics. 
The teacher’s duty is to plead for an organisation of 
schools adapted to the varying qualities of child/ren^ 
as he finds them ht the 'present epoch, so that each 
type of institution may fulfil its task completely. 
Hence, this second principle justifies us in placing the 
entrance age both for Secondary Schools and for 
Universities sufficiently early. ^ 

§ 5. Equipment. — These two considerations — 
firstly, the fundamental distinctions between child- 
hood, boyhood, and adolescence ; and secondly, the 
mind and culture inherited and brought from home 
by the pupil — have been, in past times, the sole 
factors of educational validity for variation in types 
of school. Unfortunately many others have arisen 
to perplex the thoughts of ‘‘ experts ” who labour to 
blfeug order out of the «haos of a nation’s education. 
Most of them have no place in this volume, for Cl^s 
Teaching is not directly affected by the constitution 

^ Cp. Report of Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 
pp. 131-133, and Sir J. Fitch in What is Secondar^Kducation ? 
p. 199 (Rivingtons, 1899). ^ 

^ Such provisiun also inakes it poasil^le for these institu- 
tions to offer an extended course of education. It is obvious 
that no institution can do justice to its pupils unless they 
can come under its influence during a series or years.] It is 
calculated that the average life of pupils in English Secondary 
'Schools at present less than thjoe yearjf. How, under such 
conditions, can we speak of a course of education ? 
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of the authorities who control or finance tt school 
But tjiere is a third consideration, arising out of the 
principle of Equipment discussed in Chapter II, which 
directly affects the Curriculum during the closing 
years of, school life, in contrast to the topic of our 
last paragraph, which was concerned with the /irst 
years of school. The one was basedS^ upon condi- 
tions affecting the pupil be^ie he enters school, the 
other upon conditions which will meet him upon 
leaving. 

We may assume that every type of school has for 
its chief purpose to impart a ‘‘ general ” education, i.e. 
an education with aims directed to ffchieve a general 
preparation in character and disposition, in intelli- 
gence and skill for all the duties of life. But we 
have seen ^ that the demand for Equipment presses 
very closely — especially during the later years of 
school life ; and further, experience has shown that 
an ' appropriate choice of occupations during these 
later years can be made, so as to render most powerful 
^id to preparation for a definite calling in life, 
n^ce, in spite of the continual protest of teachers, 
allied with many powerful advocates of liberal ideals 
in education, our schools, or classes in schools, have 
been divided up, more and more every decade, into 


tyji^a, distinguished by the attention they pay to 


such choice of studi 


struggle 


— between the 


1 Chap. II, §2. 

2 Cp. Beport of Royal Commission on Secondary Education ^ 
vol. i. pp. 1.^5 6. While cknowledging the immense debt, 
under which all students of e^ducation lie, to this memorable 
Report, the present ^riter can only^ideplore the fatal confu- 
sion made in these pages of the Report between Secondary 
Education ani Technical Instruction. 

The Gomniission in fact only sought to differentiate schools 
i>y curricula ; and it is singular'that many of those concerned 
Uioflt zealously in prt)motin^Vie interests Bf Secondary Educa- 
tion igjbore the deeper issues involved. Thus the volume 
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claims af liberal culture, and of professional equip- 
ment — seems unending, and it has probably attracted 
more attention, in every country where schools exist, 
than all other questions in ^Education put together.^ 
For it strikes diregbly at the first principles of 
human impulse : it touches bn the quick those 
hidden springs of motive and conduct which reveal a 
man’s heart. Without^ attempting to labour further 
on such a mighty argument, we may be ready to 
admit that both parties to this quarrel can find 
justification in appeal to the highest ethical and 
religious ideals ; ^ we are inclined rather to seek a 
compromise whi^h shall satisfy those in either camp 
who really cherish such ideals and who welcome 
their attainment even in a new age and in strange 
company. 

It is evident that, from the standpoint of 
Ikiuipment, the pupil’s life, from the time when he 
first comes under instruction, to the time wheh he 

entitled Whnt in Stcwidary Edaaiiion? (Rivinjjtons, 1899), 
which contains so much of eminent value, answers the funda- 
mental cjuestioii raised by ita title simply by a list of “ sub- 
jects ” (p. 169). These alone are supposed to supply the 
basis for principles of differentiation ! 

^ A useful contribution towards the solution oT this problem 
is offered in “ A Plea for Specialism” [Journal of EduvMion, 
July 1895) by George Smith, now Headmaster of Merchiston, 
Edinburgh). Mr. Smith 'distinguishes Specialism Conrenfra- 
tive, which will “ set a boy early to work at that for which 
he is best fitted, inspire him with an enthusiasm for that 
work, and prompt him all the while to see that every scrap 
of knowledge of other sorts that he possesses can be made 
and must be ma<le to bear on that work ” ; from Specialism 
Exchunve, “ which looks exclusively instead of mainly to one 
subject, which abstracts in th^ old stunid way one branch of 
the tree of knowledge, and carries it off for dissection and 
analysis, and ends by denying the use, or perhaps even the 
existence, of the other branches.” The whole question is also 
agitated, with much ability &,t times, and with great earnest- 
ness, in the ei^ucatfional literatiyre of the^United States, under 
the title of Elective Studies.” - See Chap.^II, § 2. 
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is a fully-fledged member of some profession or trade, 
falls jnto three stages. 

A. General Education, pure and simple, covering 
the whole period of Childhood, and sometimes the 
whole period of Boyhood and Girlhood, and in the 
case of many University students extending even 
through the period of adolescence. During these 
years the child is certainly, being ‘‘ equipped ” for 
the future ; the elements of language, mathematics, 
science, art, are the foundations for means of liveli- 
hood as well as for the leisure of life. But neither 
the parents nor the teachers of a pupil need to plan 
the education during these years wflh that object. 

B. Before the time allotted to schooling comes to a 
close, a prudent parent or teacher foresees that the 
pupil will ultimately be apprenticed, or entered as a 
student in some course of professional training, and 
he therefore inquires whether some kind of partial 
sefection or specialisation cannot be arranged, during 
the last years of school life^ to lay the foundation for 
the exclusively technical or professional occupations. 
Thus, the pupil is set, during these final years, to a 
course of study containing two elements : (i) liberal 
studies as a sequel to the studies of earlier years ] 
(ii) special attention to some of these studies, or 
to other studies now comj»'enced which have a 
particular bearing on the future career. 

The distribution of time between (i) and (ii) may 
vary greatly in different schools or at different 
stages of the pupil’s career in the same school. The 
nearer he approaches tq the time of leaving, the 
more he will attend to these special studies. 

C. Apprenticeship or Professional Training. The 
term ‘‘Technological” ^ is^now becoming popular, to 

^ Compare the n«v organisation of the-Boai^ of Education, 
South Kensington Branch, in 1900. 
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include any kind of instruction given expi^sly in 
relation to a trade or profession, w^hether ^mn?eroial, 
technical, or literary. It i^ or should be, marked 
off from A and B as being given apart from the 
school, and exprossly associated with the equipment 
of the pupil for some defined calling in life. , 

So far, then, as curriculum is concerned, the class 
teaching of such institutions lies outside the scope 
of this Volume : it is only in the sphere of Method 
that the teachers will find themselves on common 
^ound with the teachers of schools. It is very clear 
that the distinction between these three periods 
of a pupil’s career is not essentially one of subjects : 
it is true that certain branches taught in C (e.y. 
Law, Plumbing, Banking) cannot be taught in A or 
B ; but many others may be found in all three 
groups : {e.g. Modern Languages, Chemistry, or Arith- 
metic). The distinction in curriculum cannot be 
made by a catalogue of various branches of study, 
but by giving in detail the syllabus of study which 
is pursued under the title of each branch. 

A large number of teachers (and of parents also) 
still refuse to admit the claim of the period B to 
any consideration at all. They urge that the best 
preparation for all callings in life is to give the 
pupil a general education, as extensive and as 
thorough as possible : when this is obtained, they 
would pa^s him on at once to the barrister’s 
chambers, or to the drawing office or to the work- 
shop, to be supplied with practical experience, 
helped out by the “ Tecl|nological ” assistance of 
lectures. But the schools have been compelled to 
undertake something more : they havu, been com- 
pelled, by the pressure of outside opinion, acting 
through the various professions and trades. The 
entrance to these callings is guarded by ^ various 
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examination tests,^ for which the school is compelled 
to prepare its pupils, and the period that the pupil 
spend! in specially equipping himself to qualify for 
such tests is the period indicated in 

It is true that some of these Entrance Exami- 
nations are almost* wholly of a general nature, 
requiring from the candidate sifnply the evidence of 
good general education. But every candidate seeks 
to do more than the minfmum : he seeks so to 
qualify for a future calling as to be able to commence 
with every possible advantage ; and he therefore 
responds to any encouragement held out by his 
future calling to specialise a little before he finally 
parts from school. 

It would take us beyond our present range to 
discuss this topic in detail ; we shall assume the 
standpoint here adopted for every type of school, 
Primary and Secondary, and inquire how far it is 
possible to plan curricula so as to meet as many 
needs as possible. Roughly speaking, we find the 
trades and professions divided into three groups. 

(1.) Manual^ unskilled labour . — Children who 
leave at or before thirteen usually enter some form of 
unskilled labour, in the fields, the pits, the factories, 
or on the streets, or in domestic service. They may, 
after a hard day’s work, attend an Evening Con- 

^ The oversight of these will in time to come form one of 
the most anxious duties of the expert officers of the Board of 
Education. In Wales they have already claimed the atten- 
tion of the Central Welsh Board, as an inevitable result of 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 

2 By organising these Leaving Certificates, for all types of 
school, more effectiv^y, the Board Education (in conjunc- 
tion with the authorities of the professions and trades, and 
of course with teachers) will do much to make Courses of 
Study really efrective in the schools of Great Britain {vide 
A^nwal Report of theHecui MaJlerd Aadociation^ 1901, pp. 

27). 
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tinuafiion Schtx)!, but it is only children of exceptional 
energy who are likely to do so. 

Now from this group comq the great majority of 
children .attending the ordinary “ elementary ” school : 
ninety per cent, of them cease to attend school before 
the age of fourteen, and, although the occupations in 
which they hereafter engage are ‘‘unskilled,” care 
ought to be taken that the last year or so of their edu- 
cation is devoted to a curriculum which will complete 
their whole course of study, and serve as some kind 
of introduction for the life that is to follow (see 
Chapter IX, below). 

Hence the curriculum of the Elementary (which 
we would prefer to call Primary) School should be 
divided into two portions : — 

A. Standards I. to V. (ages G to 11) : purely ele- 
mentary ^ education. 

B. Standard YI. and VII. (ages 11 to 13) : partly 
specialised, i.e.j planned with the special purpose 
of adaptation to the future career. 

(2) Skilled artisan labour ; service in retail trade ; 

■ lower grades of office work , — For these employments 
children remain at school somewhat longer, often up 
to fifteen years of age ; and since these employments 
demand more intelligence and skill, the children 
should secure an education more advanced, and more 
definite in its curriculum than is possible for the 
child who leaves before fourteen years of age. This 
has long been recognised on the Continent : the 
Hbhere Biirgerschule of a German town, or the 
Ecole Primaire Sup^rieure in Frei^ce or Switzerland 
provides an education directly igitended to assist 
children of promise who are worth raising above the 

^ The Infant School (Average Age 4 to 6) is here left out of 
account (BBC note tf) p. 100, above), and,, included with the 
^Primary School. ‘ ^ 
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Ic/west forms of manual labour. Great Britain’is at 
last imitating this example, and in the Higher 
Elementary School, recently established by the Board 
of Education,^ we have a scheme which, when 
revised and fully developed, should do much to 
benefit this large seelion of the community, and “is 
highly calculated to have beneficial results on ele- 
mentary education. “ ^ 

Here, again, we have the period of general educa- 
tion (A), Standards L to VII. (average age to 13), 
followed by (B), for two more years, of partially 
specialised education (see Chapter X, below). 

(3) Professional occupations, im, law, medicine, 
teaching, journalism, the Churches, etc. : higher em- 
ployments in offices and warehouses ; in technical 
and manufacturirig industries, etc. — Pupils who look 
forward to these careers usually remain at school 
beyond the age of sixteen, and often continue until 
eighteen or nineteen ; and the schools which receive 
them have therefore the duty of adapting their 
curriculum to meet the various needs of pupils in- 
tended for all these careers in life. Such schools 
are called Secondary Schools,^ in contradistinction to 

^ Minute of Board of Education, April, 1900 ; incorporated 
in Day School Code, 1901 (Article 110). 

2 Memorandum on this Minute issued by the Ipswich 
School Board, April, 1900. It n*3u hardly be added that 
other School Boards hold at present the opposite opinion 
very strongly. 

^ This sentence only indicates one item in the definition of 
a Secondary School (see below, and Chapter XI, § 1), but it 
is the most distinctive from the point of view’ of curriculum. 

The Board of Educa^on (in its last Directory, Clauses LVI 
and LXXIII) ddstingmishes iifferenl^ “ types of Secondary 
School (see recent letter from Sir W. Abney to the secretary 
of the Welsh pounty Schools Association), presumably differ- 
entiated accorfling to the demands of Equipment, but it 
ignores at present the distinctibn between A and B, for it 
requires the same degree of ^ecialisation^n^hC through from 
12 years M age. (Compare p. 105, below). 
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the Primaiy (or Elementary) ScJicmjIs, which limit 
their curricula to children leaving at the younger 
periods of life. They educate, perhaps one^tenth 
or le^s of the. total non-adult population, but their 
national importance must be gauged by the future 
importance of their 'pupils, rather than by the total 
attendance. 

They also should have a curriculum divided into 
two portions : — 

A. Up to 14 or 15 years of age: a course of 
“general ” education. 

B. From 14 to 16, 17, or 18 : curricula more or 
less specialised fjrom year to year in preparation for 
some career (see Chapter XI.). 

This, in barest outline, exhibits the bearing of 
the doctrine of Equipment in its relation to Differ- 
entiation of schools : its importance will be variously 
estimated according as the reader admits (1) the 
desirability of utilising the closing years of scliool 
life as a preparation for a career; (2) the possibility 
of framing really effective curricula for this purpose ; 
(3) the validity and permanence of the distinctions 
we have drawn between various careers com- 
mencing on the average at thirteen, fifteen, and 
aevent^n years of age respectively. 

§ 6. — We are left, then, with the principles of' 
Growth, Inheritance, aiid of Equipment, all of them 
measurable and permanent,^ fit therefore to be recog- 
nised by legislative act and by pedagogic science.^ If 

^ Permanent, at least, so long as the present sooial order 
remains. The distinction between unskilled lab6ur, artisan 
or middlB class emplovment, and iT^her professional or 
technical pursuits, is a ‘Vermanent feafure of all European 
countries. It is beyond the province o| the teacher to 
discuss the unknown future when this <5f society may 

be dissolved. e 

^ One other mode of differentiation — %coordm^ to box — ^ is 
of great importance, and we haVe referred to it incidental^ 
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we plan our courses of study on the system of the 
United States of America/ neglecting to provide for 
the (Jemands of Equipment by differentiation of 
schools, we should simply propose a succession of 
schools graded according to the Growth of pupils. 
In Europe, such a Simple clas^sification seems both 
impossible and unwise. In Great Britain, which 
shares the democratic sympfithics of America, we 
appear to be endeavouring to reconcile the American 
system with the principles of Differentiation which 
prevail in Europe ; for, while we offer three types of 
schools to meet the threefold need of Equipment, 
we seek, by a constantly increasifig provision of 
bursaries and scholarships, to ensure easy passage 
from one type of school to the other. Thus, the 
poor man's child, so far as he can overcome the in- 
evitable disadvantages of environment or inheritance, 
is welcomed and is encouraged to proceed to higher 
grades of education, so that, if found fit, he may be 
equipped for service in the most exalted careers open 
to industry and talent. 

One caution by way of conclusion : this discussion 
has been conducted without reference to a number of 
administrative problems which are, indeed, import- 
ant, but which are, and must be kept, subordinate to 
the fundamental question as Ijp the types of schools 
necessary in a modern State. It is a grave mis- 

(aee, p. 240, Chapter XI), but it does not affect the main 
topic of this volume. 

^ Even in America, the distinctions between the varying 
needs of varying types are recognised, as, e.^. , in the striking 

? lea for the scientific/study Of Edqcation among Primary 
'eachers, in Lange’s (p. vii. of De Garmo’a 

Introduction : Isbister & Co., London). 

It must further be borne in mind that in America, as in 
Scotland and in the British Colonies, the plea of Inheritance 
has much less force ,than it exerts in England or on the 
Continent ,of Europe. 
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buaineBB careers. 
[Chap. XI.] 

The or^nisatiMi of public schools in Japan offers an interesting comparison with the method of 
differentiation here suggested. 
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fortune that this question is so often warped by the 
^Jonflijting interests of rival authorities (see note 
to p. 93, above) or rival bodies of teachers. When 
we have made up our minds what kind of school 
we need, and why we need them, we may then, but 
not till then, consider the sour^jes whence they may 
secure their revenue, the varieties of local or central 
authority which should control them, and the quali- 
fications of the teachers who should staff them. 
Here, as everywhere, let us first bear in mind the 
needs of the children.^ The rest can wait. 

^ See note in Chap. XIV, pp. 373, 374, ^n another side to 
this problem, which can only be referred to incidentally here, 
viz. the duty of the State as affecting the repression or deve- 
lopment of Genius, and the relation of this factor to# the 
organisation of schools and colleges. 



CHAPTER V 

, A FEW MAXIMS 

§ 1. — BepoHE proceeding to the application of our 
principles, it seems worth while to bring together a 
few observations, which are not based on distinctive 
pedagogic principles but are in the nature of rules 
or maxims dictated by common-sense. Every practi- 
cal art grows into shape under the guidance of 
such empiric rules, and the abstruser parts of 
“ Theory ” are of small use if these homely fruits of 
experience be neglected. The hints here offered 
apply only to topics affecting the Curriculum and 
the Time Table. 

The rule of Restraint, 

You cannot pour a quart into the pint potf 

quoth Richard. A School Authority was recently 
troubled with the bi lingual difficulty,^ and wisely 
decided to appeal to parents, asking them by 
circular if they wished their cliildren to learn the 
native as well as the alien tongue. Replies in the 
affirmative were sent in by hundreds. After an 
interval, further difficulties arose, and the parents 
^ Se^ p. 197, below. “ 
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were again invited to vote, but* were warned this 
time tkat, if the two languages were to be learned j 
some other branch of study would have to be dropped. 
This obvious fact did not seem to have dawned 
on the parents, and ,it so affected their minds at 
this second inquiry as to lead ‘hundreds to reverse 
their vote ! They were accustomed in matters 
of purchase to expect only* a shilling’s-worth of 
goods for the sum of twelve pence, but it had not 
struck them that time is subject to the same law 
as money. They were, however, not more careless 
than others. In how many schools, especially 
Secondary Schools, is the attempt made, and unhap- 
pily with great success, to appear to be teaching two 
or three branches in the time required for one ! We 
have seen, in our discussion of Equipment,^ how 
determined is the present age to force every possible 
study into the Time Table. The result is seen in 
the almost dishonest devices which teachers and 
Boards are forced to adopt in order to satisfy the 
public that the quart has succeeded in squeezing 
inside the pint. Thus, on the Modern Side of a 
certain Public School, French and German have to be 
taught, and it takes a boy all his time to learn one 
of these languages. But then Latin has, it appears, 
a special value of its own ; parents would be grieved 
to see their sons dropping Latin ; so Latin must be 
poured on the top, and it gets two lessons per week, 
given to boys who have commonly been shunted to 
this Modern Side because they made nothing of 
Latin when taken ^wice d&jf. But “Latin” 
stands in the Time Table and appears in the 
prospectus, so ^ every one is satisfied.^ There are 

1 Chapter II, § 2. 

’This |a^n exact>^tateynent of fact/ 
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certainly thousandsl^f schools at this moment where 
various branches are taught for a single^lesson per 
week, simply because an ignorant public (said public 
being a convenient whipping-post) demand that the 
pupils shall appear to. learn the^ same. The teacher 
is in the same fix -as the doctor whose patients 
refuse faith in him unless he prescribes a drug ; he, 
however, can dispense coloured water, thereby 
saving the patient’s body at the expense of his own 
soul ; but the teacher is tempted not only to register 
these studies in a prospectus, but to injure the 
pupils by plaguing them with all the latest novel- 
ties. For there is no limit to the possibilities of 
new “subjects.” Every new Local Authority, every 
new enthusiast for a special study, be it Engineer- 
ing or Anglo-Saxon, Sloyd or Electricity, every 
failure in commercial or political supremacy, brings a 
new “ subject ” to enter the brains of unlucky chil- 
dren. That their teachers also have to acquire these 
is matter for tragedy also ; but their lot is in any 
case desperate. The study of Education has no 
remedy for this state of things beyond that provided 
by common-sense and courage. 

§ 2 . — The rule of Sufficiency. 

“ WhfUsoever thy hand findeth to do^ do it with all 
thy mighV^ 

This is the complement pf , the rule of Restraint. 
When once a pupil is ctmamitted to the pursuit of 
some new study, reason aemanm that there should 
be no stinting in the allowance or time adequate fpr 
the J)urpose. A protest needs to be raised against 
the rigid mechanism of many Time Tables. The 
following i» by ho means m exti\3me specimen of 
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schoolboy’s scheme of study at the ages eleven to 
fourteen in certain schools : — 



First 

year. 

Second 

year. 

Third 

year. 

Total. 

Scripture 

■ 

1 

■ 1 

1 

3 

History 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Literature 

2 

. 2 

2 

6 

Geography . . . 

2 

2 

2 

G 

Grammar 

3 

2 

2 

7 

Writing 

1 

1 

T 

3 

French Conversation 

1 

1 

1 

3 

French Translation 
French Grammar 

1 

1 

1 

3 

and CompositiDii 

2 

2 

2 

G 

Latin 

i 4 

4 

4 

12 

Arithmetic . . 

i 

3 

3 

.T 

Algebra 


2 

2 

6 

Euclid 

2 

2 

2 

G 

Shorthand .... 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Drawing .... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Drill 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Chemistry .... 

— 

2 

2 

4 

Physics 

2 

1 

— 

3 

Totals . . , 

32 

32 ' 

32 

96 


Such a Time Table is bo crowded with branches 
of study as to make it impossible to achieve thorough 
success in any. For examplg, one lesson per week 
in Drawing or Science is bound to spell failure, 
especially if these pursuits are conducted without 
relation to other studies. The mind is simply not 
capable of gaining hold upon a new set of ideas and 
habits, unless it is^llow^^ to attend closely to them 
with renewed attention day by day during some 
months or years. ^ It must act here like the black- 

^ As a useful technical term, iuch ^ Course of Study, which 
idlowB each new study to have special attention for a tipae. 
may be described as IiUendvh 
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smith when he brings the iron hot on to the anvil. 
The result can only he achieved by rapid- repeated 
strokes. If he pause for rest and change, his labour 
is wasted. 

An illustration may be ]^rmitted fr»m the current practice 
of St. Paul’s School. Thi present High Master does not bear 
the character of being a rash theorist, but in this matter at 
least his practice breaks happily away from that of moat of 
his contemporaries. If a boy is specially behind, or specially 
in advance of, his Form, he may be taken for a few weeks 
entirely out of class-teaching, and placed in “ Hall,” where 
he does private work continuously at one or two books, helped 
as required by a master, making what we may call an 
“intensive” study for a few weeks of a single branch. In a 
short space of timC a boy will often by this means leap 
across ground which would otherwise have taken him six 
months. In another London school, habits of Military Drill 
are acquired on a similar intensive plan — greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the pupils. 

A similar method is often followed by an adult scholar who 
wishes to acquire German. He knows better than to devote 
only two lessons a week, with one Home lesson thrown in ! 
That may be all very well for children at school, from whom 
one expects so little ! A man of sense will wait for a 
favourable opportunity to go abroad, if only for a month, 
and will prepare himself beforehand by pving every spare 
moment to this new effort. While abroad he will pass the 
whole of his time in German society, securing thereby an 
accumulation of sense-impressions of the foreign tongue, 
during two hundred hours, which will produce a far more 
eflFective result than five hundred hours distributed evenly 
over twelve months. 

■ 

Hence this Time Table may be mended at once 
by adopting the ‘‘intensive ” plan, even if we do not 
cut off any of the branches from the Time Table ^ (as 
we ought to do) : — ^ 

' The reader will bear mind that neither of these 
Tables are offered as examples for good practice. Theyi-are 
simply drafted here to illustrate the extrenias* of the con- 
trast^ methods, reaching the, same totals. The latter plan 
is more complicated .in arranging at the Qutsdt, but the end 
achieved comp^sates for the ext^a trouble, 
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• 

First 

Second 

Third 

Totals (the 


year. 

year. 

year. 

before). 

Scripture .... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

History 'j 

Literature > ^ . 

ij 

ti * 

0 

18 

Geography ) 
Grammar 1 ^ 
Writing j . . 

4 

5 

3 

10 

French 

— 

5 

7 

12 

Latin 

7 


— 

12 

Arithmetic 1 


o 

2 i 

9 

Algebra > ^ 


5 

— 

1 0 

Euclid ) 

- 

2 


(> 

Shorthand . . . 

l _ 

— 

T) 

I r> 

Drawing . . 

2 

2 

— ' 

i 4 

Drill 

— 

— 

4 1 

i 4 

Chemistry . . , 

— 

4 

— 

1 4 

Physics .... 

.1 1 

— 

— 

3 

(Totals as before). 

3. j 

32 

32 

1 

96 


§ 3 . — The rule of Sequence. 

“ ^ llamoth-Gilead ’ take Jehoiakim^ 

Let Abner by and sjwt Melchizedek ! ” ^ 

This mysterious fragment, from some fugitive verses 

^ By grouping thesB branches together in the Time Table, 
the teacher (who must, of course, take the same class in all 
portions of the group) is able to apply the intensive plan at 
his discretion. For a month he may pursue a theme in 
History ; then he may find it advantageous to spend moat of 
the six weekly lesson^ in r^Jling Literature ; then he may 
take up a large topic|in PoMical (geography. So with the 
formal side of Language : separate writing-lessons may only 
be occasionally required ; when they are required, four 
lessons in succession during one week will achieve more than 
a dozen scattered over a term. * 

^ In Echoes from Qie Oxford Magaziney^. 30^ Calihan upon 
Budirmnts (H. Frowde, 1890) ‘ 
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by may be permitted as an extreme example 

of the hopelessness of trying to teach thej^^^Bib^e, or 
anything else, in scraps. TSie educational “ re- 
formers^^ have often in this matter been led astray 
by their distrust of “^specialists.” It is true that 
the various branches of a Tim^ Table are not the 
final end of teaching ; they are merely, as we have 
so often noted, a subordyiate means to the teaching 
of the child, who alone is “the subject ” of education. 
Still, when once a branch of study is taken up, it 
makes a claim to be treated as a separate pursuit 
which has to be developed in systematic order, with , 
its own line of thought, its own technical terms, 
correlated as much as you please, but not swamped. 
At the end of a given period of time a visible result 
ought to be witnessed. And further, the pupil, as 
he pursues the study, should have some apprehen- 
sion of the steps by which he is proceeding, and find 
a real intellectual interest in recalling the results 
arrived at in the past, and in anticipating the 
future programme. 

' This, again, is a maxim of common-sense, to be 
applied with common-sense limitations. But in 
many schemes of study it is ignored. We have, for 
example, an art called Geometrical Drawing, pt'P; 
moted by South Ker^ington, and by the Civil 
Service Commission for Army Examinations ; we 
have also a theoretical Geometry taught straitly 
according to the traditions of the elders. Obviously 
the two have some connection, but this is pjdom 
revealed to the pupil. \Eucli(^a Geonietr|j8f has, 
indeed, a logical sequence, but it ia not till the pupil 
has covered the Four Books that he finds it possible 
to look back over thii labyrinth and fecognise the 
sequence of the ^ain ^opics, Geometry <SE Parallel 
jjines^ Geometry of the etc. 
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The Mile piust not be preased to an extreme at the early 
stage of a new study. All branches of knowledge take their 
rise iff vague accumulations of elementary ideas (gained apart 
from school instructiou), and these must wait uptm an 
appropriate season for classification and formulation. Thus 
in Mathematics a child’s first ideas of number are commenced 
in the home : there ig a r^ular natural sequence in this 
beginning of thingSj but it iinot ip the power of parent or, 
nurse greatly to control the process ; it is only when the 
child comes to the age of five or six that he can make formal 
progress in the art of counting. * When, however, a beginning 
18 made, it becomes the teacher’s aim to develop Mathe- 
matical ideas, right through to Algebra, in p 8 ydiolDg%ctd 
order. We are careful to say psychological order, because 
the order best adapted to the mind of the pupil is not often the 
‘logical order of the adult mathematician. If, for example, 
Euclid had planned his Geometry foryowng people, he would 
not have given so early a place to the difficult topic of 
Equality of Triangles, while delaying the simpler themes of 
Parallel Lines or the Properties of the Circle. But, whether 
psychological or logical, some settled plan is essential when 
once childish mind is able to pursue a settled line of 
thought. 

The same is the case in many schools with Litera- 
ture, and even with History, where the only sequence 
of thought permitted is in the chronological order. 
Even that may be varied, when an Emperor requires 
his subjects to teach the story backwards, and to 
commence the narrative with Kaiser Wilhelm II. ! 
The most striking disregard of this^ rule is shown in 
the treatment of object- les^^ns, which were so un- 
warrantably introduced under the revered name 
of Pestalozzi, but which are a travesty rather than 
an illustration of reformed pedagogics. The same 
disregard of sequence is afforded by the old-style 
text-books (such as 011#iidorff, Ahn, and others of 
more recent date* for Modern •Languages, There is 
often a sort of sequence in Grammar Forms, but 
the Cpntfent ” is the merest matter of chance. 
So ill th^selectiyn of foreign literature for reading : 
seq[uenoe is attenijpted as regards difficulty of 
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langaage, but none in respect of the subject-matter 
itself.^ • 

§ 4 . — The 'Tide of Continuity: 

“A rolling stone gathers nomoss.^^ 

The rule of Sequence ^ is concerned with the sub- 
ject-matter of teaching; the rule of Continuity is 
concerned with the pujJil. If success is to be 
achieved, the process of study must be prolonged : 
disturbance by changing from one class to another 
every three months is a grave hindrance. In our 
Elementary Schools the work of the teacher is made 
difficult by the possibility of fresh pupils entering 
the school every Monday morning. In many 
Secondary Schools, promotions are made at the end 
of each term : both the Seta and the Forma are 
reconstituted : a pupil often changes both his 
teachers and his classmates every three months.^ In 
Germany, on the contrary, a class is unbroken, except 
for minor reasons, from Easter to Easter : a year’s 
programme is devised beforehand, and the class cover 
the ground of this programme steadily and continu- 
ously.^ The aim of the teacher is not, as in England, 
to encourage the pupil to push up the school with 
ambitious eagerness in competition with his fellows, 
but to ensure that he Covers the whole course of 

^ The series of historical text-books in French now being 
issued by A. and C. Black are an attempt at a very desirable 
reform in this direction. 

2 Parents, no doubt, are partly to blame : they do not 
consider the advantage of entJlftring And removing their 
children at the beginning and close of the school year. But 
the evil can be minimised by careful contrivance. In these 
matters of organisation our Board of Education |iIbo has atill 
much to learn from the long experience of the Central 
Authorities at Berlffij Paris, Vienna, Leipzig, etc. 

^ There are, of course, exceptions, but this is not the place 
tu discnsB them, 
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study without disturbance. In the succeediifg chap- 
ters, therefore, we shall plan all courses of study 
on file understanding that the unit of time in class 
organisation is the school year. It is scarcely likely, 
however, that many schools will be prepared ‘ to 
follow this rule until parents ,and public authorities, 
as well as teachers, recognise "the value of it. 



SECTION III 

The Curriculum for each Period of 
School Life 

CHAPTER VI 

THE INFANT SCHOOL (oB KINDERGABTEn) 
Komint, laaset una unaern Kindern leben ! — Froebel. 

When grokvn hearta throb, it goes acampering 
Behind the wall, nor dares peer out at all ! — 

It ia the veriest mouse 
That bides in any house — 

So wild a thing is any CWild-heart ! 

* Child-heart ! — wild-heart ! 

>.Ho, my little mild heart ! — 

Come up here to me out of the dark, 

Or let me come to you ! 

— Riley, A Child- W^d. 

§ 1. — Anyone who Ai^^ritee upon the theory, of an 
art needs to guard himself, and his readers, from 
time to time against the error of making universal 
assumptions ; against the attempt to impose absolute 
rules in defiance, of local pr indrvidu aT^vari^ion s. 
STeither medicine, nor^ politics, nor^^ucation can lay 
claim to be exact sciences,^, and a “ system ” of Medi- 
cine or a system of political govemmentcWhioh o^rs 
a remedy for every situation arising in practice %iiay 

^ Vide Preface. 
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at once be reacted as quackery. Hence, whfen we 
propose in the following chapters to offer plans of 
stud^ for various types of schools, we are not ventur- 
ing to prescribe detailed syllabuses which can be 
copied off the reel into a school Time Table : ^all 
we can attempt tcF do, all we have a right to do, 
is to offer examples showing 'how the principles of 
Chapter II can be applied to the pursuits classified 
in Chapter III. 

The school is a living, changing society, and a good 
scheme of study must be subject to' change and 
growth ; the success of any given plan will depend, 
not only upon the soundness of i^ scientific basis, 
but upon the circumstances of local environment, 
the idiosyncrasies of the teachers and the personality 
of the pupils. Hence the folly of those who try to 
import, neck and crop, a foreign system of teaching. 
The Germans, after the great wars, inspired By 
Vater Jahn, introduced ‘‘ Turnen ” (Gymnastic 
exercises) into their schools, and a very excellent 
reform this proved to be — for them at that time. 
But if English teachers were to look for similar 
benefits by setting English boys to practise on 
parallel bars and the like for two regular half-hours 
week by week, they would be greatly disappointed ; 
and even if drill from Sweden were substituted for 
drill from Sachsen, the reSult would still be dis- 
appointing. We must prescribe for children’s mental 
diet as a wise physician prescribes for their diet and 
clothing. He knows his theory, he has his own ideals 
of physical development, buit he keeps these in their 
place. The child must be content with the natural 
food of the country, avoiding only what is unwhole- 
some. He 'must have plenty of variety, not omitting 
fruit, milk, and sweet foods, which please tTie palate. 
Appetite must be reatmiued, but not coerced. Tlw 
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state of the market and of the parent’s pocket must 
also be considered. As to clothing, no doubt the 
ideal condition would be — flannels all day loSg in 
the open air. But then the child has to grow up 
as a member of society, and must learn to submit to 
conventions : hence, a sacrifice must be made to 
conformity. 

So it is in the school. A theoretical curriculum 

r 

would abolish spelling and the English weights and 
measures ; it would, perhaps, denounce the inherit- 
ance of Babel, and refuse to let a child waste time in 
acquiring foreign tongues : it would at once com- 
pound a complete list of pursuits, which would suit 
all children in all places, calculated, if universally 
adopted, to expedite the millennium by many 
centuries. Such plans for Education have been pro- 
duced time out of mind, and are still being 
published ; and many educational reformers, of real 
merit, have thus given play to their imagination, 
writing down the ambitions of a visionary, where 
they should have been content with the more modest 
record of experience. Whatever is proposed, there- 
fore, ih the following chapters is to be taken as 
merely by way of example and illustration ; we are 
passing from the general principles of theory, to the 
particular details of practice, and the nearer we 
approach to daily routine, the more heedful must we 
be to avoid the dogmatism of the chair and of the 
text-book. The teacher himself is compelled to adopt 
a decisive plan of action, and every school must at 
each period of its career be controlled by a fixed 
plan of operations, accepted by alh concerned : but 
this practical necessity for coherence and dogmatic 
system in routine, makes it all the more necessary for 
the student of education, When away from his pupils, 
to keep an open mind. • 
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„ ^ ^ , Kir^^^irqmien Stage). 

It hq(9 almost come to "be aooepted os an axiom tKat ^ 
everything labelled Fft)ebelian or Kindergajrten i# 
aonnd pedagogy. This p6pular opinion is an excel- 
lent witness to the great services rendered by Froeb^, 
but it is unfortunate that so jnanj people, not only 
of the laity, but teachers also, accept the Kinder- 
garten shibboleth - without • taking the trouble to 
study the^ system in detail. The final value of 
' Froebel, as of his master Pestalozzi, ia to be found 
rather in the spirit of his work than in the par- 
ticular devices which he produced. To allow young 
teachers nowadays to copy the fAdty system of 
Gfeometrical Drawing called by FroebeFs name is to 
perpetuate a fetish. 

It is woith while to utter a word of warning against the 
abuses which abound, especially in England, under the shield 
of Froebel’s name. The best disciples oi Froebel, such as, e.^., 
Madame Michaelis, the founder of the Froebel Institute, 
recognise that both his psychology and his method were im- 

S arfect, and welcome the fruits of study in other fields 
Ut unfortunately they ate exceptions. The majority of 
Froebelians continue the well-worn path of Gifts and 
Occupations, stuping the ‘‘system,” under the orders 
of the National Froebel Union, as if Th^ Education of 
Man were a sacred text. Thus once more do we build the 
sepulchres of those whom our fathers stoned. Fortunately, 
other disciples of Froebel act with more freedom and ,are 
more worthy, if they so desire, % be called by his name, 
^mong such may be mentioned — the Froebel-Pestalozzi House 
in Berun (an offshoot of this has now been established in 
London under the auspices of the Sesame Club), Ebenezer 
i0ooke (particularly in connectii^n with Art and Nature 
'Study) in London, F. W. Parker and his staff of the Chicago 
XOsUtute, and Professor Dewey of the fUniversity of Chicago. 

'I Germany the infi^ience of Froel^l has been small, and 
'Ihib problems of teaching young children have been mainly 
tak^ up, practically and experimentally, by the Herbartians, 
who, Mko ft'oebelians, trace their origmal inspkation to 

, $ne Practice Sc^sbl condni^ted , by Prdfessos* Hein in the 
;t^^ivei:sity of Jena still offers, as it has done for many 

^ ” . • K ■ - 
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yeaiTB 'pasti the chief field pf research in Germany so f^r 
as the teaching of young children is concerned. It is not 
too much to assert that a student of these topics tnay leahi 
at Jena under Hein, and at Chicago, in the t(vo Inaiitutes of 
Education connected with its Univ^ity, the Wst that haa 
been offered in recent years as regards the teaching of young 
children. 

^ f 

Only a few lines are necessary to sketch the broad 
elements of Froebel’s teaching. Taking the child as our 
guide, we must (1) recognise that he is already a social 
being (Chapter II § 9) : his mother is still the centre 
of , his emotional life, but already he is glad to join 
playmates, and hence he can be put with others for 
common teachinj. 

(2) This active emotional life must have full play. 
The restraints of “ school are impossible. He is 
ready to drink in knowledge at every pore, but be 
can only do this in his own noisy, excitable fashion. 
Check him too much by nagging, and his powers of 
apperception are inhibited by distressful feelings, 
which act all the more forcibly if repressed. 

(3) He is supremely an observer ^ with all his senses, 

of the Natural world. Hence his education must at 
every turn provide concrete material for eyes and 
ears and fingers. All the common trivial features of 
the daily round, which to us seem so tedious, are 
novel to him. Colour, motion, sound, let him have 
them. Of course, it is^ for us to choose whether we 
select mateiial which is vulgar and degrading, or 
noble and uplifting ; and in our choice lies the pos- 
sibility of training him to care for what is ennobling. 
But broad, simple,, decisive impressions he must 
have. 0 

(4) Let every bit of knowledge be put to user 
He he^ a story, and burns to tell it^dgain : if he, 
tells it and omits a sin^e thread, how quickly the^ 
rest will pohnce'upon hiDtf ! Then he will act the 
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stoi^j and a sOiig about it. He will paint a 
pictuje of ttie flower that was carried bjf, tht^ibfeauti- 
ful fairy, and he will search for the flower in the 
garden, learning all h6 can about its root and its 
leaves. While doing this he will commence arith- 
metic, for there are* six petjs, and it is better to 
tount in petals today and in bricks to-morrow rather 
than to turn the fingers intc^a counting-machine. 

(5) Ijet him only form abstract ideas, or attempt 
formal, technical exercises, so far as he is inclined to 
do So spontaneously. If you seek to teach’' them 
to him and at him, he will not learn. If he is slow 
at abstraction, let him be slow, and^eed him all the 
nlorO steadily with concrete material. 

In other words, delay the “ common school sub- 
jects” — reading, writing, arithmetic — milch longer 
than is customary. These are not native spontaneous 
interests to the child : they are acquired interests,^ 
just as much as a taste for beer is an acquired taste. 
Mothers are sometimes proud of a child because it 
bkes reading or “ doing sums ” at an abnormally early 
age ; but this precocity is no credit either to parent or 
child. It may be the consequence of stifling more 
natural tendencies in the little one. There is 
abundance of time. For all necessary uses, either 
in equipment or culture, thg child does not yet 
require skill in reading, writing, or arithmetic. 
We are not rearing hot-house plante for exhibition, 
but plants which wait upon the seasons. On that 
famous hillside in Thiiringen where Froebel first 
thought of the happy title “Kindergarten,” there 
are no stoves or glass-houses, but the winds of the 
mountains, the summer sun, the winter frost, all 
f^y their part in the gardens where child and flower 
hi<^m side by side. * , 

^ Note to p, 38, above. 

K 2 
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r fli) !]%u 9 «6lectio;a.^^^ material, no less than the 
Hji^od oi treatment^ must be cho^n on, 

his ejtole o^ ide^ and activibies ringe round 
tiie life' .home and neighbourhood. These, there- 
fore, serve as the starting-point for the school 

(7) And, finally, t^ child is most strikingly dif- 
ferentiated from his later self by his life of play. 
We have seen afready (Chapter III,§ 1 2) that the play 
is essentially imitation, and while in the adult the 
act of imitation is conscious, in the young child it is 
spontaneous and unconscious ; it is, indeed, the true 
self of the child. He lives into the life of those 
about him j and cannot do aught else. All motives 
to action arise from this one instinct — to act the life 
of others. It is, then, an abuse of terms to speak of 
a young clpld as “ loving ” play : rather we must assert 
that everything he does partakes of the nature of 
play ; and his occupations at school must therefore 
conform to this attitude. 

§ 3. — It will be seen that these doctrines of the 
Kindergarten are merely special applications, for a 
particular period of child life, of the general prin- 
ciples of growth, correlation, child-study which we 
discussed in Chapter HI. And we must emphasise 
the distinction there made between principles based 
upon : Equipment amji Tradition (§ 2) and those 
Whie^ appeal to the opposite principle — the nature 
of the child. 

All that a young child can learn of the need for 
livelihood, and of the greatness of his human in- 
heritance, will come to him by wholly unconscious 
processes : any attempt to bring them within the 
realm of his consciousness ends in disaster. He 
Siint^yf^eannot u^^derstand you, and if the.Kind^ 
guien pretend^ to do" anything at all toiv^iu^ 
i Dewey, MmmU^ovry School Recordt p. 143. 
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in the %liAM6n '€ichool stt)>ieet$,yU is 
makiBg a false |)retet^. ^hat it 
do, is to direct the play of a grdup o^ ehife^^ 
so wisely and happily, that, wheit the nestt 
of education is begun, thfe cliildren may be. 
to do their part. ; / w 

Some parents will be disposed to demur to thif 
conclusion : why should w^ pay the Kindergarten 
fee (it is too often in this commercial age a questi^ 
of fee, at bottom !) for so trivial a matter as the 
direction of play 1 

The reply need hardly be printed : since your 
child is at present solely a playmate, he must be 
educated as such at this stage ; if you care for hia 
Ufe^ for his development from seed to flower, you 
must attend to the seed-time as much as to the 
later stages. 

§ 4. — What, then, on a basis of such principles, is 
to be the curriculum of the Kindergarten ^ 

We have seen ^ that, with young children, we are 
in a position to give special weight to the principle 
of Concentration. Indeed, unless the Kindergarten 
teacher does create these bonds of association, no real 
progress is possible. Hence, a good teacher will 
always select, week by week, some story or occu- 
pation involving a topic of real every-day interest, 
and will gather the other pursuits around this. 

Thus, it is winter-time ; spring has not yet come ; 
but we have iflet again after the Christmas holidays, 
and, when school has started, we go once more to 
look at our garden, and see whether, even at this 
^reaiy time, anything is peepiilg above the ground, 
yos J ” “ Oh ! see 1 ” " How pretty ! ” “ 
dainty white snowdrops, already ! ’' • . 

bo a theme is supplied. Jn i|)Belf it is 4^ 

1 Chapter n, §7. 
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piijifdy natural phenomenon-nothing more ; but to 
these little bairns, it means much more 5 iov^^ their 
tool dug the garden, and their hands planted the 
bulbs : — those funny little round balls, about whidi 
they heard such a fii^e story fropci their teacher last 
October. 

And now they have their reward. ^^Oh, please, 
may I take one and paiifb it ? ” Forthwith an object 
is supplied for a painting lesson j and since they 
find that they cannot paint even a snowdrop without 
some technical skill, they gladly take a lesson or 
two by way of first steps in Brush-work.^ When 
the painting lesson is over, one little fellow wants 
to play with his bricks, and so they discuss what they 
shall “ build ” with their Third Gift. They soon de- 
cide, with the teacher’s help, to “ build ” the fence 
round their garden. And instead of the tedious and 
useless paper-folding “ occupations,” which are a part 
of the Froebel fetish, we may find it possible, ev^ 
with these little children, to cultivate the deco- 
rative arts : they may trace the snowdrop pattern 
'on flannel or cardboard, and then cut it out to 
stitch or paste on to darker material, serving thus 
as a rug or tablecloth, to please mother at home as 
something of service to her. Taste on the teacher Is 
part kjuickly develops appreciation for simple forms 
of beauty among her class. 

But these Gifts and Occupations do not satisfy 
their whole nature. Pleasey tell us a story,” and soon 
they are sitting in breathless silence while the story 
of the Fight Wit ween Winter and Spring is told to 
them, and they hear “how it happened that the ^injr 
snowdrop is allowed to come, long before. Winter^hflU 

^ Brush-work, among artists, would be called Water^brUsh. 
materials cused %)re Bimilar iu style to those employed in 
much Japanese padntiug. . 
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finished Titlv his sleet and snow. And since all chil- 
dren |fho hear a story like to tell it agatiQ, mi^re'^th^ii 
one leaeion in “ Compogation ” is supplied. If tljOTe 
cshildren, in later years, wiU only reprodiice what 
they are told as faithfully aa they do this story, 
they will certainly achieve most remarkable results 
in examinations ! 

And expression in song will nob Unger far behind. 
Tennyson wrote a charming little verse which will 
exactly serve our purpose — 

Many, many welcomes, 

■ February, fair maid I 

Or we may choose a song, “ The Snow-bell,’^ which 
can be acted as a Kindergarten “ Game.^’ ^ 

ty ' Little white snowdrop, 

Just waking up. 

The bell of the snowdrop is the signal •which rings 
tQ wake up all the other flowers of spring-time. 

Thus we have covered most of the Groups of school 
pursuits which any scheme of liberal education should 
include. Arithmetic will also have a place. These 
little ones are only commencing the simplest opera- 
tions of number, covering the digits from 1 to 10.^ 
The snowdrop number is 6 ; and we shall find our 
children able by means of these petals to think in 
numbers with a facility which would be absolutely 
impossible apart from the concrete interest. Having 
^mmenced with the petals, they can proceed to 
fealise six with the fingers, with the bricks, or 
*^With the Sonnenschein cubes. They will even 
'begin to reckon the six days ^f the week, and the 
birightest among them will begin to gain a notion of 

Ste Chapter HI, § 12 (b). • * 

Spe the^Code flf the B^ard of Edueation#— Schedule L, 
Aritlunetio, Scheme B compared with Scheme A 






iaiiml>er dt afMrit $Nm objecfts. But the t6a>ch^ 
^iU no efibrfc to force such abstract »^^a%ov6r 

llihe threshold of ^^nsoiousnaas. ? 

It is BOarcelj necessary to treat separately of 
Physical {le<Sreation (Chapter III, § 12) for the whole 
atmosphere of the Kindergarten^ is one of physical 
activity, and the snow-bell play has been specially 
planned to give exerciao to the whole body. But 
once a week, at any rate, the children should get 
right away from the class-room, otherwise both 
teacher and children become too “ schooly.” The 
motive for a walk is obvious : we must go out to 
hunt for anowdlopa. Let us hope that there is a 
wood within reach where we may see the snow-bell 
peeping, and where we may not be warned away by 
some dreadful notice-board, “Trespassers will be 
prosecuted ” ! Failing that, there will surely be a 
public park;^ and nowadays our County Councillors 
are beginning to understand that the flower-beds of 
a park should be largely planned with a view to the 
needs of children and students. 

"•Thus a week passes away, quickly. The succeed- 
ing weeks will all be treated ’ in a similar spirit. A 
wise teacher does not leave the selection of topics, 
week by week, to chance, but decides upon some 
]6eri&8 si appropriate themes, which shall lead the 
nhild to connect each episode in its Kindergarten life 
with that of the preceding week, as well as of earlier 
days. Thus the bulbs of October return to his 
notioe in the snowdrop of February. 

The following is an example of the way in which 
a scheme of topics, "based upon the seasons apd 
other incident^ of the year, may be plann^ : — f ^ 


ifiek : The May Queefi. 

‘ We^hs Spring’s Work«u:^-^priakle, 

,Br%ht (the waking of the daisy flower). 


'v 



’> ' .''-I* '1 ^ " * 

Awfc . ihfikt ^© Qi 1^ 8iu3i«affliia (dMKl^u^ 

variimifi joumeYB made by a little sunbeaia oma iViiMnig in 
eai^ ^mmer). f 

Fourth Week: The to#h mouse and the Q«ld mdtiie 
(animalB as well ms plants must be^ watched and ft^^ed)- 
Fifth Week: Mrs. Cluck (the dhildr^ inustj d^ng'the 
week, really see a hen apd chickens 1). 


- Such a. serifia of topics, centering largely round 
the natural worlds succeeda absorbiUg the child's 
interest, but the critic might fairly allege that it 
does not satisfy the principle of Concentration, which 
should find a centre for the curriculum in human 
interest and story. But this element of human 
interest really supplied by the circumatancea under 
which the material has been selected : it is the 
child’a own garden wherein these flowers grow. The 
wjnd and the snow are not treated as matters of 
I^ysiography, but as friendly agents taking their 
part in the play of the Kindergarten. If the play 
is fanciful, well,^the child lives in a world of fancy. 
To urge the introduction of the Humanities at such 
an early age in any more formal fashion is a violence 
to the child’a nature. Humanity to him consists of 
home and of school, with its garden and pets ; these 
to him are Nature and Man in one. 

* Many teachers of the young, however, are not 
contented with this simple mode of recognising the 
supremacy of “ human ” interests in the young 
child. They urge that “ the child’s ^ imagination 
piust be cultivated ” by the telling of fairy stories, 
Ay idealising the world of animal and plant life j and 
IBI^y appeal to the traditional delight with which 
'^ildren of all time (and shaH we not say, of all 
fe^ods of life 1) have revelled in myth and fairy taled 

pedology of Myth [Pedagogical Seminanjij Jane, 
giv^ an able account of tlfis topic, and useful reference 
sudh as Ru^in. Queen Sf the* Air , ITOo^, 

' of (^amcal Mythology j ondHhe Herbartian 
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W« may agree to all this, and yet he unwilling to 
X^plac^ the homely story and occupation, cenlering 
round the life of the child, by -fairy tales. Surely 
the faicy tale is not staple food, but luxury : the 
myth was the romance of primitive ages, and it 
serves the same purpose that romantic literature 
serves in our age. We admit that the novel (see 
p. 417, below) has a place in the curriculum of older 
children, but only a subordinate place ; and it 
scarcely seems wise to feed little ones on myth and 
fairy tale as a staple diet. We are too ready to 
be caught by psychological clap-trap about the 
cultivation of tlfe imagination. There is no danger 
here of neglecting the faculty, but it is very easy for 
a zealous Kindergartner to fill the child’s imagina- 
tion with ideas quite beyond the normal range, ajid 
thus to make a dangerous breach between inner 
thought and daily life. If the myth and the fairy 
tale is treated as a luxury, as an ^accessory to the 
regular course of Kindergarten life, it will be all the 
better appreciated. The child from a cultivated 
home, who finds these and other luxuries in the home, 
does not need them in the school : whereas the gutter 
child may be offered such fare more freely, for the 
school must supply for him the lack of home influence* 
Some such considerations as these have led Professor 
Dewey, in his school at the University of Chicago, 
to give a very subordinate place to stories, and 
to centre the child school life round practical 
occupations.^ 

writers. The writer sums up admirably the method to Ibe 
pUT^uedin placing the rCmantic literature of childhood before 
ohildren. ^ ^ t 

1 “ T^siraple cooking, dish-washing, dusting, etc., whiQh 
the children do are no more^ prosaic or utilitarian to them 
than would be„ say, the game of^the Five Knights.” — Dewey’s 
Mementwry School Record, -p. \ > 
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§ 6, lUnts 'on Kindergairten Practice , — Any < one 
who has watched, even for a consecutive half-hoaf, 
the life of a young child will recognise the im- 
possibility of aiming at ‘‘ order ” in the sense in which 
the word is understood among older children. The. 
necessity for perpetual physical motion, for perpetual 
change of thought and feeling, make it inevitable 
that the child, if he is to“ grow according to hi^ 
nature, must be, in a sense, disorderly. Hence the 
inevitable misfortune of the poor man’s child : at 
home there is little room for him even on the 
streets ; and at school, he must be repressed with 
thirty, forty, or fifty others, since ^ single teacher 
Can only control the whole crowd, if each is subject 
to mechanical restraint. But, in the ordinary 
Kindergarten, where the class is small, and where, 
if necessary, it may be subdivided by the assistance 
of student teachers, there is no reason for repression. 
This, however, does not imply that the little bairns 
will be constantly interrupting and interfering with 
the business in hand. On the contrary, they are 
ready to respond to control, if that control be 
adapted to their intelligence. Thus, they will be 
perfectly mute while the story is told, if the teacher 
is really a story-teller. The story, indeed, should 
not on any account be interrupted : the teacher 
should not herself interrupt with questions or other 
excursions into by-paths : she must not destroy the 
aesthetic picture in the child’s mind.^ The art of 
story-telling relies upon the possibility of both 
narrator and hearer forgetting themselves in the 
isaages. Voice, gesture, ap(?ion will all come 
appropriately and spontaneously as teacher and 
P^Jl^dren fly away to the h^ppy adventures «9£ plant 

- ^ Compare Rein ‘‘ DaissteUender TTntenioht ” in Das 
Sohuljahrj Seite 121 u. s. w. 
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fliili} and beut. ' Tbli is, indeed, almost a loet 
^ 9 ^ sinoe Caxton ban^ahed the baUadii^t al^ iifcory* 
tdll^ froin court and hall : but it may be r^S^ved in 
the Kinder^rten. Now, as then, the listeners will 
l^member the story, ^nd insist upon it being 
reproduced 'Otrhatim. , And the homeliness of the 
rrme en scene will not detract at all from the strength 
of the impression : ow the contrary, the reality 
of the experience intensifies the interest of the 
narrative. They are our snowdrops, planted by us 
last October, which have ended the strife between 
Winter and Spring : our winds, indeed, that 
^olus has let but of his bag ; and how they blow 
round our windows when we go to bed on a stormy 
night ! 

But when the story is ended, the listeners are 
not likely to be silent : they will buzz with talk 
like a village congregation let loose from church 1 
And the little community will be brought to order 
again, not by “ discipline,” but by a new occupation. 
The skill of the teacher will be discerned in the 
foresight with which she provides material, all 
ready to hand, suitable and correlated, without 
delay or distraction. If, when that is done, some of 
her charges are stijl “ naughty,” she will look to* the 
temperature and the Asentilation, before • relying on 
the doctrine of original sin. 

As in Government,^ so in Guidance ^ : the teacher 
should avoid too great interference with the child^S 
personality. It would take us beyond the s<k»pe trf 
this book to discuss the problem of Guidance id 
any detail, but it may be taken as a univeraal 
rule that any eigna of aflFection, of persdual mtimac]^ 
betweere' teacher and taught should spring from the 
should never under <»^y pretei^ be 
^ ^ For the phraseology here used, see Ohi^ X- * ^ 
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iiSfit ou^stimuljiiW^ bj the teacher. T^e, the 
liMile j>hild will oertaii^ dkplay sentiment — ho^ ,c^ 
it do otherwise ? and to repulse such manifestation 
by studied coldness is professional mannerijrtn of tlie 
worst kind : on the other hand, the teachef is 
bound to refrain ft'om “ Sohwarmerei,” from any* 
attempt to replace the bond 'between teacher and 
taught by a personal and particular sentiment. 
Such behaviour always leads to favouritism — that is, 
to injustice.^ 

The Time Table . — An error to which schools of 
all kinds are prone has shown itself in an aggra- 
tafed form in many Kinder gartensj: a violation of 
the rules of Restraint and Sufficiency discussed in 
Chap. V, Every art practised by a child should 
bp repeated at least thrice every week : if possible, 
once every day. It is extraordinary to observe how 
over-pressure has invaded even the instruction of 
infants. The following is a list of the “subjects” 
w|jich many teachers conceive it necessary to intro- 
duce into a Kindergarten Time Table : Story, 
Nature-work, Brush-work, Freehand Drawing, 
Chequer drawing, Singing, Gift, Tablets, Sticks, 
Paper-folding, Paper-cutting, Pasting, Clay Model- 
ling^i^eading, Writing, Number, Games — all in one 
week ! 

This obviously will not do : we must rigorously 
: cut down the list to a few representative pursuits, 
and feel no qualms that we are violating Proebers 
,^goapel^ because some of the customary occupations 
, ftre omitted. 

' ^ Now, since twenty minutes must be given to each 
tej^son,^ and an interval allowed for recreation, the 

/ ; : ? ckmipare 

Setae need haU an-hour^ for othen fifteen minutes it 

'i . 
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teachw baa only time for six lessons every day, of 
which four must be occupied with ( 1 ) the story, or 
i0petiti<Hi of the same, or with singing, (^) 'number^ 
(3) drawing or other art work, (4:) Kindergarten play 
or song. There remain two lessons in the daiily 
Time Table, and these should '^surely be taken up 
mainly with practicah occupations. 

Concentration . — We ^ have insisted sufficiently 
upon the importance of associating the whole week^s 
occupations round some central interest : it may bo 
as well to warn against the possibility of making a 
new fetish of the theory of Concentration. It will 
often be difficult, especially when teachers are 
inexperienced, to find links of association ; if they 
cannot be found to hand, they must not be 
artificially contrived. Such exercises of perverted 
ingenuity bring theories of Education into ridicule. 
And some pursuits necessary to the child cannot by 
any ingenuity be brought into the circle : such are 
the mechanical exercises necessary for training the 
sense-organs. Voice exercises, rhythmical exercis^, 
muscular exercises should be commenced, even with 
the youngest, and it is folly to try and prebend a 
fanciful motive for them : the child will take , a 
sufficient delight in the exercise if not too prolonged, 
and no further end need be suggested. A mechanical 
exerois6 is a natural relief, to children as to adults, 
from the intenser forms of mental excitement, and 
should be so treated. 

The danger here indicated is a very re^l 
The superficial “reformer” who believes that lessons 
must at all costs be made “ interesting ” (see Chap. 
Ill, § 5) becomes a veritable nuisance to little 
okildre^ although the object-lessons - find models 
lessons which he prepares so carefully be regard^ 
by his fellow-teachers as pei-fect. Thus, in a ireqeirti 
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pul3®0ation lessens on the Tonic Bo!-fa;j|« the 
teacher “tells a story (which is no story \at all, «s 
the cfiildren soon discover) about “the fifo^-birdj 0ie 
soA-bird, and the ww-bird.” The Mrds do nothing, 
but the teacher draws some lines to represent tlieir 
cages I Then one child is to “stand firmly on thb 
floor, to represent the doh-bird,“ another on the chair, 
another on a table.” They are not to sing about 
these birds or bird-cages, but to think of them 
while singing something else ! Such devices are the 
stock-in-trade of teachers who do not know the 
child’s mind, but have made a superficial acquaintance 
with the cant of pedagogic lectures. 

§ 6. Results of Kindergarten Life , — Looking back 
on some three years of life spent, so far as five 
mornings per week are concerned, in a good Kinder- 
garten, what may we expect to find attained for the 
child 1 A careful observer of children’s ways ought 
to be able to trace definite effects after the lapse of 
these years, and should be able to distinguish those 
due to the home environment from those produced 
by the calculated efforts of the teacher. 

First and foremost, the child has been humanised,^ 
by being brought into pleasant environment with 
companions of his jown age : ^ this is a feature of 
character, exhibiting itself all through school life, 
which can best be studied by contrasting school 
children with those who have been deprived of 
school society. Obviously the possible vices of 
the school society, as well as its virtues, may infect a 
child : hence the necessity for control and guidance 

' Child Life, October, 1900. • 

We cannot stray far from the topic of this book to discusa 
the aooial^ as^ct of school life (see Chap. 1, p. 15), 1^ 
still ignore the child’s dependence on hlB* fellows, 
laeh their'pli;^8, and W'omen theis afternoon tea, but 
^ Cjfild ? — baa his govemesi? and should be contented I 
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duch , results belpijig rather to tb^ sphere . ^ 
Gi:|iidaiic^, and are meutiioned hftr© merely by 
remiDder. In. respect of Teaching, the child* will 
have i;eceived little positive knowledge which/ wilj 
survive later years, but a ferment of interest 
have been set up, which will greatly smooth the 
course of ^^uiaition in time to come. , ^ 

Humanities . — Connected story and narrative rin 
oral form have become familiar. The life of , fatj^ea^^ 
mother, of the animal and plant world heed 
idealised. Little of this can find conscious expres? 
sion, but it none the less widens the mental haruoA 
of the child, gives play to the fancy (sometimee^^ , 
indeed, far too liberally 1), and deepens the strength'^ 
of sentiment; , ^ j 

Nature Knowledge . — The cliild’s own tendency to 
touch a.nd handle and see all about and around, hf 
directed on a continuous scheme, and it is ^tbe 
evidence from this quarter that chiefly impresseat 
amateurs. They find Kindergarten children ft(^> 
intelligent and lively in thein talk about hiicdfW 
beasts, fishes. As yet, there is np foUnMdr 

kn<^wle(igj^— not even classificationj beyond ft 
mdimentary sort : but the total of isolated i flagtssjr 
about pets which the child helps to feed, or ftbo^ 
the school garden, may be large indeed. < 

Muthiematic8.—An intelligent child apEirt 
soljool will learn to ijse the first few figures at 
TOthop^t positive j^truction ; the Kind e^ftit^ 4^* 
•fc 5^^ve much more, Wt it makes tijs^^^nqf^ledfevf 
oerWn and n^hodic^^ : the processes 


iSig^ and subtracting are 60nstantl^ pirae^^i^^^ 
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by step with concrete material until they bectee a 
part the mental habit. In Geometry, more'ia 
sometimes achieved than would appear to Ibe 
necessary : Froebel had a pronounced bias in favour 
of occupations for children which involve Geometri- 
cal ideas, and accordingly, hi^ followers introduce 
children to Tabletrlaying, Paper-folding, and other 
pursuits which give them a •precocious acquaintance 
with point, line, surface and solid, many years before 
they can put their knowledge to use (Chap. XIII, § 5). 

Arts of Expression . — Progress in the use of 
language is witnessed as a part of the progress all 
along the line. It is much too ear]^^ for language 
lessons, but a store of words is acquired, and a 
correct ear for the pronunciation of these, which 
are the preliminary to all future progress in the use 
either of the mother tongue or of foreign languages. 
^The same applies to music. He who is not permitted 
to hear and imitate singing in early childhood can 
never make up adequately for lost time. It is only 
by the constant repetition of musical tones heard in 
song that the child learns to distinguish note from 
note : this can be done at four and five years of age 
as well as afterwards, even though the little one be 
unable adequately to reproduce what is heard. If 
mothers and teachers would ojily sing to their chil- 
dren in babyhood and childhood, they would hear a 
wonderful echo of song from these same children 
after many years. 

Arts of Representation . — It is in drawing that the 
evident results of teaching can be most quickly wit- 
nesaed.^ If children are permitted to have a large 
‘^blackboard/’ of cloth ^ pinned on a wall and a 

* “The Young Child™ Think; a Study^ their 

. Pictures, " by Earl Bames (in Child Lifty p. 120, June, 1898). 

^ The common American clcth will serve the purpose : but 
Grayson’s blackboard material is better. 



|Jbd|t of ooloutied i^liaUts to play with, they will soon 
be^ to imitate thek tethers in drawipg :^ they 
will tel] the story of their own |ife, and tlM stories 
learnt in the schoolroom with wonderful fidelity: 
fidelity, that is, not to the canons of adult art, but 
to the details of app^^Unce and action which have 
caught their fancy. Here, as in music, if we wish 
to see our sons and daughters capable of sympathy ' 
with the fine arts, they must be given the opportunity 
in these years when chalk and paints, bricks and 
clay, are the means of expression most natural and 
delightful to them. * 

Few parents'^ven yet consider that these results 
are worth paying for : hence, teachers of little chil- 
dren are tempted to produce other results which, 
parents can appreciate — acrobatic performances for 
exhibition ; they must produce pretty songs to b^ 
sung at an entertainment : with musical drill adapted 
to platform show. Thus; misguided parents are 
pleased ; and children are led to a belief that life is 
show, and that the reward of industry lies in th© 
clapping of hands. Or, since the British pub^ 
expects solid value for its money, a child is put^S 
reading and writing before it has learned to 
and to talk ; ’ to “ do sums ” before it is familiar wfnr 
elemen^.ry ideas of number. Such premature stimulus 
deadens the intellectual freshness of ypung life, and 
keeps alive the old heresy, that school is a dreaiy 
wilderness from which there is no refuge until one 
is ‘‘grown up.” Deliverance, alike for teaPher^ja^ 
parent, can only be found by constantly obSOTVing 
the life and ways ef children. 



CHAPTER VII 

LATER CHILDHOOD 

Shades of the prison house begifl to close 
Ppon the growing Boy. 

— WOBDBt^ORTH. 

The child takes his nourishment from the tale of heroism 
as naturally as he takes milk. — J. Jay Chapman, “The 
>!! Unity of Human Nature” (in Tht InterryatioTud JourTud of 
EthicSf January, 1901). 

The primary business of the school is to train children in 
co-operative and mutually helpful living; to foster in them 
the consciousnesB of mutual interdependence, and to help 
them practically in making the adjustments that will carry 
this spirit into overt deeds. 

The primary root of all educative activity is in the instino- 
tiyo, impubive attitudes of the child, and not in the presenta- 
tion ana application of external material. — J ohn Dbwey, on 
‘Troebel’* (in The ElermrUa^ School Record^ p. 143). 

§ 1. Features of the Growing Child , — We now 
enter upon what is still in popular opinion the 
ccmunencement of schooling. The child is now cap- 
of learning something useful — something ** that 
he will not forget.” It is recognised that his powers 
are thus far developed^ and kence opportunity is 
tdken to g^t the child ready, on the principles of 
^^ment (Chap. II,,. § for the next stages of 
^^o<^ life, and for the ultimate ends of adult life. 7 ^ 
< student o< Educaffon observes this deV^lop- 
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Eoent, but, instead of seizing upon it with haste as a 
ineans for anticipating future needs, he seeks p firsts 
of all to discover what pursuits are congenial and 
natural to the child at this stage. The demand of 
Equipment for some years to come may still be kept 
subordinate to the deijo^ds of dhild-Nature. 

(1) The first superficial observation of change is 
that the child can now §o by 'himself to and frtm 
school.^ He plays on his own account with his com- 
rades in the playground (or in the street if you will 
let him). Just as he steps from infancy to childhood 
when he can walk to school, so we may divide these 
two periods of (Jhildhood at the time when he can, 
and should, be trusted with the independence implied 
by going somewhat alone in the streets. 

He thus takes another stage in detachment from 
the family, and begins to establish bonds of sym- 
pathy in at least two important directions ; the local 
environment, street, village, city, as the case may be, 
and the school society of comrades and teachers. 
More than that, he takes a marked step in the 
development of the mental Ego, if the reader cares 
thus to view the process. Formerly he was only 
capable of butterfly thoughts and activities, change j 
ing rapidly from day to day and week to week : 
now he grows capable of sustained interest read^g 
from one week to another in a continuous seii^. 
All the educational reformers, from Herbart to 
l)BWey, when they are also psychologists, seize u|)on 
this as a point of capital importance. 

Here it ia worth noting how very much has been done durii^ 
the last twenty years “to improve the general clemently 
instruction of little children. At the same time the vast 
literati^ on the subject affords evidence ‘’enougk of thp 
in many qua^rs of the same antiquated rqutihp 

Chap. p. 98. 
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that Botisfieif the profesuon — and the public— 

ago- , ^ , 

Two papers kept on file by the present writer may illustr6,te 
the situation. 

(1) “Lessons before School,” by Mr. SomervoU of Eton, an 
address to the Parents’ National Education Union [Journal 
of Education, December, 1894). The views of Mr. Somervell , 
by no means coincide with the systtm of this book, but they 
give an excellent enample of the progressive ideas on the 
teaching of young children now current among teachers who 
think. The following passage is helpful : — 

“ There is, of course, a danger inseparable from this way of 
talking about memory, understanding, imagination, and so 
forth — the danger of confounding our analysis of the mental 
powers with the human mind itself. The mind is not a 
bundle of faculties acting independently, but an organic 
unity. These Bo-called faculties, and, mdeed, the human 
tnind itself, ^ire only convenient abstractions, functions, or 
specifications of a whole mysterious personality, And this 
distinction between looking at the mind as a unity and 
looking at it as a bundle of faculties is not merely of specula- 
tive interest, though I can only hint at the ways in which 
it might be followed out. First, it explains to us the im- 
possibility of training one faculty, as we call it, alone, 
without influencing the rest. I say advisedly : ‘without 
influenciiig ’ the rest ; not, observe, ‘ without developing ’ 
the rest. Let me expand this a little. We teach a child a 
poem or hymn. We want to accustom him to remember, to 
train his memory. But understanding, observation, and 
imagination are present at the lesson. You cannot put them 
to sleep while you train the memory. They are there, and 
will get either good or harm from the lesson. If you .see 
that the sense is made clear, that the hard words and the 
connection of thought are made plain, you will train tlie 
Understanding. If you help the child to realise the scene, 
and to fill up the gaps in description, you train the imagina- 
tion. I will go further, and say, if line by line he counts the 
syllables, and notices the capitals and stops, you train his 
observation. And now, suppose you do none of these things, 
and, ‘thinking to deal only with memory, content yourself 
with exacting merely a verbal repetition of lines that are 
never thought about or understood — what happens? Not 
pimply that observation, imagination, and understanding are 
npt trained, are lying fallow. Oh no, you have been injuring 
You bave b^en accustoming them to lie idk^nd un- 
iiiti'i’bBted when you should haVe shown^them how to be up 
and doing. You have been training your child to be stupid 
and unintelligent.’’ 








, „ ProdatStion of Sttlpidity in S(^oo1b i 

: irttfa Brud<mell-Carter. F.R. 0. S.** 

P/Xt Ib possible to Btbnalate the lower powers of m brain 
ns^, those which have their seat in t^e sensorium; hnd to 
by meahS a quantity of what I have heard 

^imed flensatfonal learning, meaning that in which the 
qaO^rium or lower brain ia ^pne con&emed. Of course you 
are acquainted with those winiderful versions of the Church 
Gatechiam which Her Majesty’s Inspector unearthed a great 
many years ago ? No ? Then I will get them for you.’ 

“ And, after the book was found, we diligently read : — 

“ ‘ My duty toads God is to bleed in him to fering and to 
loaf withold your arts withold my mine withold my sold and 
with my sernth to whirchp & to give thinks to put my old 
trastln him to call upon him to onner his old name and his 
world and to save him truly aU the days of my lifes end.’ 

** This, too, is inbtructisre : — 

‘ ' ‘ They did promis & voal three things in my name first 
that 1 should pemounce of the devel & all his walks 
pumps and valities of this wicked wold & all the sinful larsta 
of the flesh.’ 

“ * To judge of these productions we must remelnber that 
the children had been accustomed to repeat the catechism 
daily, including Sunday, for four or five years. That the 
spelling is bad is a mere trifle ; the astonishing thing is that 
the writers have scarcely understood a single word.’ 

^And I suppose you call these samples of sensational 
learning ? ’ * . 

“ J I don’t think the higher powers of the human mind oatne 
into play when the authors learned their catechism. Not a 
bad story, illustrating the same }Lind of thing, Speared in a 
Scotch paper : A traveller in Skye was accosted by a pert*| 
little boy, who offered to repeat to him the names of oil the 
capitals of Europe, which he did without mistake. Being 
sofiptical to the value of this feat, the travellMasked the 
boy if he knew the name of the island he live4&, and, to 
prevent misunderstanding, repeated the q^uestio^in Gillie ; 
no answer was forthcoming. “ Now, my lad,” quoth he ** you 
have told us names of all the capitals of Europe $ is a 
capital a man ot a beast ?” ^‘It’s a beast,” was the decide^ 


answer. 

But do you suppose, cases like that are common 
adaysV ' , 

** ' Perhaps not suoh pronounced cases. B,pt I think Uiat 
teac^erMce constantly in danger of forgetting that a ohihX 
baa. the imitative ^ulty sti^ongly developed, apd that ^ 
Use words and expressions which we use, and sttatm 
abmftely mo meaning to them. My point is that a cblk| 
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without liavingl^buied hitn the ^ faculties of 

refleotfoni comj^rison, obeeryaiion. This is Bgb 
hazidbookBj oondeosed atal^eioe&ta of histjO^oaT faotd, ol^ 
aoieatifio results, compressed manuals on,, ev&ty ikmedMe^ 
subject. It almost needs the energy of ^a S^ioty lor 
Oomusion of Useless Knowledge to iltckdn the amount cd 
mischief that may be done. Two .well-known facts in the 
physiology of the brain may help us to realise this. In the. 
sensoriuip. a childfinds h perfected instrument ready to his 
use, one which offers fkr more easy and brilliant results than 
the oompm'atively feeble spark of intellect, which d&ands 
careful cultivation, the results only gained slowly in the vast 
majority cases.’ .... 

‘ Teachers should, in the first place, remember that such 
an exercise as reading maybe purely visual. The impression 
is produced on the sensorium ; it is too often an exercise in 
which the intellect plays no part. When the sensorium is 
vivid and acute, the teafcher is inclined to consider the child 
“bright ” ; the child who is struggling to use his intellect is, 
to the superficial observer, a “slow” child. 

'kf The cerebrum may be torpid for more reasons than one. 
It is for the teacher to discover whether this is due to 
natural stupidity, to the neglect of stimulus, which the 
teacher may reasonably be expected to supply, to exhaustion 
of the attention, or to pre-occupation, when the demon of 
* ‘ thinking about something else must be cast out. Children 
should be taught reading Oti the whole-word system. The 
word, not the letter, should be the unit of a reading system. 
Nor should the reading-lesson, in its early stages, be the 
vehicle of novelty. When a child b struggling with the 
form gnd soimd of a word, his brain is quite sufficiently 
ooonpied. All novel ideas should be conveyed in an oral 
lesson. The words in his reading-lesson must represent ideas 
with which he is acquainted. I omitted to say that a child 
oan learn to read on the whole-word system in from five 
hours to sixty ; a competent teacher informs me that only ill 
one ifistunce did a child take sixty hours. Of course the 
lessons were very short — ten minutes, The sensorium can 
"f^rk for much longer, but it can pretty well take care of 
( ilaelf.’” [JourTiod of Education^ September, 1894.) 


' ^ older p^chology was content to observe that 

•*>^e faculty of memory” and “powers of obaerva- 
conspicuous,^ and in consequence the 
was en^uraged to load up the child wii^ 
meidoriesi of Tables, Spelling, Poetry, ajid the 
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like ; or amuse hiti^ ao-cjalled Object-Lessona. 
A^But/ the growth of memory is merely one mark) of a 
general growth of body and mind ; the fa^t that 
ideas can, now be recalled, that acts can now be 
rendered habituah^is merely one part of the general 
fact that the scatter^ hfe of Ihe infant has now 
grown csapable of consistent continuous shape. 

Hence, the conclusion in the selection of Material- — 
choosd some subject-matter, worthy in itself, and 
related in all its parts. ^ Let his tendency towards 
self-realisation be fostered by the opportunities of 
associating, recalling, imagining, reasoning (for the 
child reasons, ou his own plane, now as readily as 
later), feeling, and doing, which are afforded by a 
Time Table connecting all the school pursuits and 
extending over many weeks together. 

(2) While this special feature marks off Later 
Childhood from Earlier Childhood, it must be still 
borne in mind that our pupil remains a child, i.e., 
the subject-matter of which we are in search is to 
be childish ” in its nature. Our child is now 
gradually apperceiving the world about him ; percepts 
of time, space accumulate about him ; days of the 
week and the seasons, the clock, grand-parents andi 
ancestors ; domestic and school arrangements, streets,; 
shops, industries, money, weather. And he learns, 
ao far as he is permitted, a thousand activities of 
hand and eye and 0 ar,^^>not by exercises in sel^ 
forms,” but in the course of daily pursuits at school , 
and at home. e 

All these acquisitions emphasise the growth to- 
wards a real, sensible,»j practical, apprehension of th^ 
world about him ; towards truth so* far as trujiji, j 
consist^in this accurate realisation of things as th(^^ 

^ Die grom sittlibhe Mnergie dtr MfftU grom-r 
wnd g^fiaer wnztrstvckter QedarikeninoLSseru — Herbart. t . > i ^ > 



« 

appeo^lo be: ^ educ^oii that ignores th& element 
in dereiopknetit does an obvious injury to the cbildi 

(3) But while the child grows to be more and 
more ‘'practical,” as we say, he possesses an^ inner 
life which grows side by side with- the outer life 
Watch this little fellow as Jae listens to Uncle 
Remus. He likes the story first of ^11 because he 
knows and loves the woods and the ’cute little rabbits 
that he has run after so vainly. But he loves the 
stOty because he is a human being, feeling day by 
day more and more the joys and the fears of his own 
inner 'life. This life is still the victim of vague 
faney.^ His imagination runs riot ; his world is still 
■something vastly different from our world ; but he 
already shares with us the boundless realm of wonder, 
phantasy, hope, affection, grief, dread, which stretches 
far beyond the practical world and carries man to 
heaven and to hell. 

§ 2. Selection of Material . — It is not difficult 
to secure among students of education an agree- 
ment as to the general principle that some main 
pursuit should be selected, extending at least 
over a few weeks, and embracing connections with 
all the branches put down in the Time Table. 
But a cleavage comes in the antagonism between the 
realist and the humanist.^ Shall we check these 
vhgtie imaginings, remnants of earlier, superstitious 
ages by absorption in the practical interests of time 
and sense ? or shall we, since our owti sympathies 
are on the side of literary culture, seek to make our 

Dickens’s portraits of children are exaggerated, but they 
are, invaluable ; for exaggeration of % type^elpa to bring its 
Mtiires hrto tehef (p. 18, above). 

:'‘h;1?hese ternis may be objected to by the si^fle^t of 
Medisevai Philosophy, but tMey will serve our present 
pV|||>OBb, and will perhaps be sufficiently explained by the 
4^text. ■ 
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al^ IniBNtxuiatsi leaving the external, evet*- 
^Ment mvironment to do its part in satilsfying the 
“practical^’ sympathies? 

These two conflieting standpoiAts are well repr©^* 
eented at the present moment at Jena (in Professor 
Beings Seminar an^ Practice* School, the head- 
quarters of th^^erbartian tradition), and at Chicago, 
where Professor Dewey, ^th an equal reputation as 
a psychologist and student of education, also conducts 
a Practice School where his theories are tested, and 
gathers round him a group of teachers. These ant- 
agonists are agreed as to the general ne^s of the 
child as exhibited in child psychology ; they are 
agreed largely also as to the general aim of education, 
based upon an ethical ideal ; they agree further that 
this body of material should be sought from the 
^rly history of mankind, where the field, alike of 
thought and of activity, is simple. But while the 
German finds the supreme centre for his instruction 
in the inner life of the child, in human story, the 
American emphasises the practical activity of the 
chDd as being the one safe point of departure for the 
teaching of young children. 


It will be readily seen that this isBue, like the one raised in 
the last chapter on the use of Fairy Tales, rapidly leads us 
into regions of speoalative philosophy. Is it a fal^hood to 
sing to ourjchila : ^ , , v 

diddle diddle ! The cat and the fiddle 1 
The cow jumped over the moon ; 

The little dog laughed to see such sport. 

And the dish ran after the spoon ! 


Und-oubtedly there seems to be little evidence that doge 
laugh, or that dishes mn. but still there are more things ^ ^ 
heaven and earth than We dreamed of in our ^ 

We are. still confronted with Pilate’s que^jo® and^ a^V 
workin^^jt^wer, when crystallised for a school lime ITable, 
will prove onsatisfactory in the debates of a SaiAinari ^ Bitt 
i|ieanw|dl«> ohildr^ must be j^ught ; and ijdecdp / 

riiierisliedJ b- 
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iievet^itblsaii it petlnit^ tha^ to ii^nlge 
^ above) m the itnbanqeB of childhood f>y way ol 
|uxiiry7weare,iiot coininitt€d,tb the view of some 
who 'afpdd have ns believe that ther fairy tale is a prCT>a^tioii ' 
for theolo^. God is not *® found ” on that road 1 The^tro-' 
dnction oi an arbitrary power intervening in the life of 
animals is not felt by thic child to be hecessaiy, and if forced' 
upkni hifi notice^ is more likely to jend in scepticism or 
superstition than in faith. , 

To say that a iompromise between these two 
champions offers the soundest pglicy is* not a great 
thing to say, but it appears to the present writer to 
be the nearest approach to wisdom. And if, in the 
dailj course of teaching, sufficient ^opportunity be 
^ ^ven both for the influence of humanistic studies 
and for the influence of practical occupations, it is a 
matter of minor importante which of these appeals 
moat: closely to the personal inclination of the 
teacher. 

Thus Rein selects the story of Robinson^ as a 
chief interest for a child of eight years of age. The 
story lends itself capitally to those occupations of 
weaving, cooking, constructing, etc., which Dewey 
regards as so essential, and enables the child to get 
into the atmosphere of primitive conditions of life. 
It is, after all, of minor importance in practice 
whether the first stimulus to the entire work comes 
from sentiments relating to Robinson himself, or 
from those impulses to imitative activity on which 
Dewey lays so great a stress. 

§ 3. The Humanities. 

iprom this point the reader can, if he chooee, follow the coire- 
^ Sponding paragraphs dealing with the six Groups and with the 
in sucoessive chapters Chapter XI, instead 
Cacb^chapter through before beginning the next. 

' ^ 

(the saml story aA Defoe’s Bobiiwcm 
but adapted 'to Germ on environment). See Appendifx i 
of Lessons on Robinson. 
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s^tienoe erf each gpotip will be Bejiarately perceive. 
He will then be able to see why eome Groups (suoh ^ the 
l^umanitie^ aud Nature Knowledge in this chafer) are 
tt^ted more briefly in one chapter than another. Xt fs not 
because they are regarded as less im^brtant than others for 
any aGhool period, but because they do not happen to present 
new matter for discussion at that particular point. 

The Index will also help student, if he wishes, to follow 
the sequence of any Group throughout the book. 

As examples of connected studies ^ which are suit- 
able for this age, we have already mentioned 
Eohinaon Crusoe, which has been employed with 
great success in Germany for many years. 

Herbart himself used The Odyssey, and other 
teachers have ettiployed the Myths and Tales of Gretk 
Mythology with equal success. The story of Joseph 
from the Old Testament may also be cited as another 
excellent example in this kind. It will be noted 
that these stories have one element in common — a 
feature of capital importance. They bring family 
relations into prominence. Odysseus never forgets 
Ithaca : the tragedy of Joseph’s life centres round 
his father’s home. The child is still a home-bird, 
and in the Humanities above all this sentiment 
must find a place right through into boyhood. 

All these can be called classical, i.e. they bear 
the stamp of approval by the collected wisdom of 
many nations. The original literature in which the 
narratives are told must, of course, be not only 
translated but simplified, and often greatly curtailed^|; 
still, the translation should be as faithful as possible 
to classical examples, and the illustrations, whict 
nowadays accompany any good narrative for chil- 

^ It will be observed that we dissent from those who would 
regard isolated ‘ ‘ biographies of great men ” as sidtabi« 
literature for this period. The biography is' a difficult aanl 
quite nffidam form of liters^ art ; the epic is far more 
^dmitiva. {Op. Willmaun, ala BUdwrvgdehiHtAlh 
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4kould I'QproduOB with fidelity t^e ea^lieet 
r^pregentations which have survived; ' 

The fact that they are classical implies that they 
fulfil Herbart’s famous requirementv^ — they deal 
with topics of great intrinsic human worth. Simple 
though they may be* there is nothiug mean or trivial 
about them. But many will 'hold that they lack 
one very essential quality— they are remote from 
the environment and experience of the child. “ That 
is best which lieth nearest/^ ^ and the stdry of Joseph 
or of Odysseus is by no means near at hand. 

We may, however, plead that the child is still a 
child i he has only recently left the Kindergarten, 
where he has been accustomed to “ Once upon a 
time ” stories — quite remote from time and space. 
These narratives of far-off men and countries form a 
preface to real history, by way of legendary poetry. 
Nevertheless the objection has some force, and if 
the same culture-value can be obtained from litera- 
ture and story nearer home, all the better. 
Hiawatha seems excellently suited for American 
children. Among English folk we are often tpld 
that the Norse sagas should supply us with the 
same satisfaction that Greek children find in Homer 
— but it does not.^ The teacher cannot create 
literature, and until the legendary and heroic records 
of Celt and Saxon are put into a form at once 
felicitous in style and faithful in spirit, we find it 
difficult to appropriate them for school use. Thus, 
JTennyson’s Idylls are irreproachable as literature, 
but they are not, they do not pretend to be, a picture 

^ ‘ ^ Herbart’a Szience of EduaxtiBn (Felkin’a tranalcbtion), 
81-91. ' , 

■ ^ P, 54, ftbofe. ^ 

' * A recent edition of Beowulf for young children Mar* 
i^U and Son) is a pliant attempt of this kind, but the succesa 
is doubtful. 
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Britain under Arthur: are rathem 

61 FourteentJ^ Century romance, refii^l^ 
't^ taate andfeeHug of the nineteenth centuilfr. 
f Where, however, a story offers which has not 
' been told In ^olasaio form, but which, in substance, is 
worthy of being used, \t may ' well be chosen as a 
part of the material for this period, provided that it 
is of simple texture. King Alfred provides the best 
example from the story of the English race, as does 
for the German people Karl der Grosae. 

At this point we can effect our compromise with 
teachers such as John Dewey, who are especially 
concerned to acquaint the child at first hand with 
the industrial and domestic arts of early times, and 
with the aspect of Nature undisturbed by man. 
The age of the pioneer hero, whether he be King or 
backwoodsman, is the period suited for the child 
who is to start history at its beginning. He will 
appreciate his practical occupations in woodwork, 
etc., all the better if they are associated in his mind 
with the stories of men and women who really lived 
in those far-off days. And the danger of excessive 
stimulus to fancy will be happily counterbalanced 
the steadying task of manual occupations.. But viiii 


are not prepared to follow Professor Dewey in 
posing to deduce the whole story of mankind frffl^ 
the strug^e for existence.^ If this be a true con- 
ception of history, we should prefer to keep it badi 
, frmu children’s thoughts until the time came for^ 
them to share in the tragic struggle for existence, 
History is more than that ! To the child, as to 
the grown man, the centre of Humanistic teaching 
must still abide in the joys and sorrows* of huma^ 


relationships, beginning with tho simplest, deepest , 
sentiments which cling ai^und the homestead. 


^ School cmd So^ety^ p. 33. 
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oomteraotda 1 fiviiig Itmplo tim^ and opK 
to iTftture study. We iiave seen (Cbap; III, § 3)^ 
that we intend the school to take a w^e re^onsi- 
bility in tlie field of Natural Science, and thfei 
beginning has been* suggested in the ILindergart^ 
(VI, §4 above). 

Which of the' Bt^ences, then, is most suitable for 
tbese ywing children — Botany, Physics, Mineralogy I 
The reply to that question is to ignofe it. It is 
true that there is an order of difficulty and of 
deVeloppaent in the Natural Sciences as there is in 
all. studies, but before the child can^grasp the begin- 
nings t)£ any formal science, it must have the neces- 
saiy ideas and experiences. These years, from the 
standpoint of the specialist in science, are regarded 
\olely as years in which such preliminary ideas and 
experiences are to be secured ; ^ and from the more 
important standpoint, that of the teacher, they are 
^^rs in which the child is perceiving external phenp- 
mena with attention and care. He learns the names 
of the animals and plants with which the wood 
i^. peopled ; ^ he examines them in detail, continuing 
the pursuits which he was permitted in the Kinder- 
garten, but bringingi these to a more definite issue. 
For his powers of observation and expression have 
increased. He oan study things, and can learn to 
read aoid even to record the results of his study. 

^ To copy the terras which we employ later in Section 111., 
these are years of “ Preparation,” when the '' First Step ” is 
beinff trod. 

^ “ Just as Longfellow pictures the young child for us — 

“Then the little Hiawatha 
XiOa^ed of every bird its language ; 

Le aded their secrets — * • 

Where they built tlfeir nests in summer, 

^ Where they hid themselvea in winter.’* 
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He walks in the streets, and begins Physical Geo- 
^gfaphy by making a plan : ^ he walks in the country, 
and finds abundant material for enriching the story 
and legend which occupies his lessens in Humanities. 
If, alas, he lives in a great town, and his school, 
instead of being placed nqar a park or in the suburbs, 
is shut out from cohamunion with the purity and 
fresh air of the world as God designed it, he needs 
still more to be taken, at much cost of time and toil 
if need be, to see and feel what Nature is.^ Of 
course, the work must be practical : it would never 
have been conceived otherwise, if teachers had not 
been bound down by the Renaissance tradition. 
Plants need to be planted before they are talked 
about : if you want a lesson on the cow, then at' 
least the cowshed must be visited,® and if that is 
impossible, the teacher must be content with a 
lesson on the milk. 

Nor must the term Nature Knowledge be limited 
to plants and animals. The Occupations ^ (see 
Chap. Ill, § 1 2, and § 8 (6) below) will provide equal 
opportunity for study. We must embrace under 
this head every sort of knowledge which is |^aat^ed 
directly by sense-observation. >> ^ 

It need scarcely be added, after all that has been^' 
stated in previous chapters, that the choice of any 

^ From this he proceeds to reading the plan of his town 
or village, then to the six-inch Ordnance map, the one-inch 
map, and finally to the atlas and the geography of his 
country. All this has been worked out by the best ex- 
ponents of method in the teaching of Geography, but it muA 
proceed very slowly. 

® See Cowham, The School Journey (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., 1900), the moat recent contribution by skilled English 
teachers to this important field of work, and n6te to p. 89% 

^ Beet'Rteport of the Fir^t Year of “ SesamovRoUse,” 
recently established, in London by the Sesame Club. 

* Dewey, The School and SociUy, p. 55. 4 
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^f^odonpatuins round ^Kibh tb© life of the^p^pil is \ 
for^ihe tim& being centred; secondlj^/ tip^ the' 
pbaaibility of treating the study pr4cyce.lly. Thie 
sedond condition mUkea it necessary to vary the , 
dhotce according to the situation of the school, the 
attainmente of the teacher, the money at his dis- 
posal, and, *alas ! in many cases, the prejudices of 
dutaide ai:^thorities. But if this condition be dis- 
regarded, science is not being taught ” : the children 
are receiving the stones of a teacher’s chatter in 
place* of the bread of life. • 

§ 6,' Abstract Sciences : Mathematics . — The funda- 
mental operations underjying the acquisition of 
Arithmetic and Geometry need to be investigated in 
detail before we can fairly judge between the old 
and the new methods of teaching Mathematics to 
cMldren. The stock formulae : “Go from the con- 
crete to the abstract,” “from the simple to the 
Complex,” are not discarded b^ause they are false, 
but because they reveal so little. What appears 
concrete and simple to us may be only apperoeived 
by the child after a series of complicated steps in 
abstraction,^ which we skip quite unconsciously. 
Nor wOl any labelled “ method ” save the teacher from 
the necessity of getting at first principles, if he is 
to be in real sympathy with the child’s stand- 

It must suffice here to indicate the nature of the 
investigation.* The child’s efforts during the whole 

’Sec Chap. XII for use of the terih, " Section.” 

JII, § 5, above. 

, F^diology of Nuihber (International 

^ward Arnofdi ; Cliflbrd’s Gommm Sense of th^ 
Escasi SdtTices (Intemational Science Sbries, Paul 

a»d Co*) ; Smith, Teaching of Elementary MathemoUncs (Mao- 
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of this period should be directed chiefly Awards 
measurement, for it ia only by a multitude of ex- 
periences gained from acts of measurement of quan- 
tities that the notion of “ratio ” and of “ times ” can 
be abstracted. The children who fail to recite their 
“ Times Tables with success, or, what is worse, fail 
to apply their knowle'’dge of the Tables to the doing 
of sums, are not always stupid, but they have 
suffered from premature introduction to abstract 
number. 

Hence the reformed teaching of Arithmetic tends 
to leave the Times Tables very much in the back- 
ground, and to fix the child’s attention upon the 
idea of the unit of measurement. Obviously the 
material for such measurements will be talcen from 
the materials offered for sense-observation in the 
occupations and the Nature-lessons. And from this 
practical work the few necessary “ Tables ” will be 
constructed — inches, feet, yards, pints, quarts, 
ounces, pounds,^ The common practice of compel- 
ling children to spend time on currency measurement 
cannot be too strongly condemned ; it is merely a 
crude survival from days when Arithmetic was only 
tolerated in the school as a first concession to the 
claims of practical commercial life.^ The child, as 
he grows up to youth and manhood, can learn the 
current coinage, quite apart from school, as easily 
as he learns the names of the streets. If he becomes 
skilled at school in handling Arithmetical symbols, 
he will apply this skill to the tokens of commerce. 
At most some attention shoqld be given to these 

millan, 1900) ; Herbart’a A.B.C. der Ansckauung (translated 
in the International Edncation Series, Edward Arnold) are 
books w^ich will help in this study far mor» than any of the 
ordinary Text-Books of Arit^^metic. 

^ For the sequeVto this, see g 4 in the next chapter. 

* De Morgan oh Cocker }Art. in Penny Emydopasdia), 
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applications pf Arithmetic during the lost year or so 
of school life (see Chap, IX, § 11, below)., ^ 

A*few children^ no doubt, are not given any 
opportunity of handling either their own or their 
parents’ money until later on in life : if so, this only 
proves that there iB.no immediate need for claiming 
a premature attention to money arithmetic at school ! 
No ! The school must no longer be treated as a place 
where the vulgar ideals of the nineteenth century 
are to be forced upon those who share the spirit of a 
new age. Granted that the child, when grown to 
man’s estate, will need to be absoi bed in balance- 
sheets and bills : for the present let him keep away 
from the multiplication and division of money.^ 

Time saved from the pressure of the money market 
can therefore be allotted fl) to exercises in measure- 
ment taken directly from other groups of study, (2) to 
exercises derived from these, leading to drill in abstract 
number. This drill is tedious if prolonged : the 
exercises should be short and daily repeated ; they 
should conclude with formal, written summary of the 
conclusions gained, i.e., the facts of the Times Table. 
The child can now construct portions of the Times 
Table, just as hereafter he will discover the pro- 
perties of water or the formula for the solution of 
quadratic equations. 

The success of this work absolutely depends upon 
the leisure with which it is pursued. ,Up to the 
seventh year no disappointment need be felt if a 
child can only work with the first ten digits. And 
another year (or even two) may be required to take 
him on to 100.^ After that the journey to 1000 is 

^ (compare pp. 63 and 74, above. ^ 

^ Compare 'Arithmetic Schemes A and B in the Board of 
Education Code for Elementary Schools. Th^ iatter is 
expressly devised for toachets who sire content to gp 
slowly. ® 
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^<a3Q|l^iively easy. Beyond 1000 there Beems to 

no reason for, advancing, since it is to 

ocmoeive of practical work at this age which requires 
the child to*deal with so large a quantity. It need 
hardly be pointed out ^that the “first four rules” 
are learned as a part of this" work, both in the 
concrete and the abstract portions. Multiplication 
and division must , be understood from the first 
to be only abbreviated forms of addition and sub- 
traction. 

Finally, the beginnings must be made in Arithmetic 
so as to lay a firm foundation both for more advanced 
Arithmetic — in •decimals, percentages, etc., — and for 
the connection with Algebra. There should be 
nothing to unlearn. 

Geometry , — The time for abstract Geometry is still 
far off, but the time has already begun for the child 
to gain an empirical notion of geonaetric forms, since 
every kind of work in measurement and construction 
involves perceptions of difference and contrast in 
space. ^ There seems, however, to be no adequate reason 
for assigning a separate place to Geometry in the 
Time Table during this period, as there is to Numbq^. 
The elementary Geometrical ideas can be gained 
and formulated in the course of lessons ih Arts or 
Occupations ; whereas in the case of numb0^ not only 
have the ideas to be worked out in great wtail, bu|i 
skill has to be att4inBd in the art of caf^lation. 
When the child, in clay modelling, has made a cylin- 
der or sphere of clay, and has cut this into portions 
Iwhich give him the circle, .he can quickly gain the 
ide^ of radius and diameter ] but he cannot go much 
farther with profit until he is several years older : 
h^oe, Jibe more formal treatment of definitions, which 
tua4erlies both tbe stud^ of abstract Geometry ap|i4 
r ^ See Herbart’s der ? 
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the practice h{ Geometrical Drawing, may vr^Bir 
ieft mutll a later period.'^ 

Thus the one abstract science( which fhe child really 
handles at this period is Number. ^He may also at 
the close of this period make a start with Grammar 
(see below), but we decided (Qhap. Ill, § 9) tp group 
this science in subordination to the arts^ of symbolic 
expression which now claim ou«li^ttentjon. 

§ 6, Language, and Music . — From the general 
standpoint adopted in Chap. Ill, § 3 and § 10, we 
now enter into details. Up to seven years of age 
the child has talked much, heard much, sung much : 
he is now ready to acquire an interest in the symbols 
of speech, and, if you like, in the symbols of song. 

The term ‘^symbol” strikes the keynote of our 
starting-point. For the symbol can only be of in- 
terest to him who has interest in the thing symbol- 
ised. You may teach a child that the symbols 
d-e-e-r stand for the animal of that name, but if the 
child has never seen or gained an interest in the 
animal, the lesson will be tedious. Hence a pro- 
position similar to that which has been advanced in 
relation to the abstract sciences — the subject-matter 
of language teaching must be derived from the topics 
familiar to the child's circle of ideas j and, since the 
topics handled in school at the time by the class, in 
the Humanities and the Occupations, are. ready to 
hand, the advantage of correlation is obvious. 

But when once this is accepted as the starting- 
point for BEUjh series of lessons, it is easy enough to 
create ftn acguired interest ^ in the symbols themselves, 
and in the sounds which they represent. Indeed, 
intellig^t children this interest, stimulated by* 
ilid^tipn of older,- people, often becomes abeorbi^^ 

v ^ See CIql^. VHI, § 4, below, 

y »Chap. n, §,5. 
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and Colonel Parker^ ia justified in declaring t^t, if 
“ the three R'a ” are to be regarded as the staple 
pursuit of primary classes, the children might as well 
stay at home, for many children learn to read and 
count quite apart from school instruction. But 
although reading ia often “picked up,” the process ia 
a prolonged one, and, if undertaken completely, 
somewhat involved; 

(1) How does the child approach the problem*? 
The child hears, and uses, a word at a time. So long 
as he only talks and hears he does not need to ana- 
lyse or compare j^sounds ; each word, for the purposes 
of speech alone, ia treated as if it were a letter of the 
Chinese alphabet, as a separate complex sound, with 
no relations to other souhds. But the symbol of 
that word, written or printed, is put forward as a 
series of simple symbols, eacA representing (or mis- 
representing, alas !) some sound. Hence, the art of 
reading consists in acquiring, not only the power of 
recognising each word as a symbol for the sound of 
a. word, but each letter as a symbol (so far as usage 
is consistent) of the sound of a letter. 

The difficulties here encountered have suggested to 
some teachers the possibility of delaying the analytical 
process for a year or two, until the child has Become 
familiar with a stock of word-symbols. After these 
have become familiar, it appears easier to approach 
analysis with success. Thus, the class have been 
studying the shfeep in Nature-lessons : the teacher 
writes the word on the blackboard, and desires each 
child to copy what he has written below their 
drawing. Another day they have examined the 
sheep’s teeth, and she writes “teethi^”-^ So they 

^^Bee above, p. 6L ^ 

. ^ This fairly describes the plAn as the present writer saw 
it conducted at Chicago under Colonel Inker’s direction. 
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proceed for a few monthB. Meanwhile, the chil- 
dren i are constantly mating such symbols out of 
school. They see their oWn names ; the names of 
shops, streets : they are given an A B C pipture 
book ais a Christmas present. 

(2) At last they are prepared for analysis. (They 
do not stop, of course, the process of observing whole 
word-symbols, but they add to . that a more formal 
study.) This analysis is planned on many different 
bases : that recently produced by Miss Dale ^ seems 
to be based on a sound system of Phonetics, and 
it is greatly helped by the use of colours to repre- 
sent the different classes of sounds-*— red for vowels, 
green for dentals, or the like.^ 

A lesson a day, for gix months or a year, of 
this analytic type, will carry a child over the 
stage of mystery which inevitably surrounds the art 
of symbolic expression. The process is hastened 
if the child is allowed ample time to reproduce the 
symbols in writing, and if the subject-matter, both 
of writing and reading, are directly chosen, as advised 
above, from lessons given at the same time in other 
branches. 

Beyond the practical advantage in learning to 
read, it will be observed that a child who is trained 
to hear and classify the sounds of language is gain- 
ing a valuable art in audition, which will serve him 
hereafter when he comes to foreign languages, or 
shorthand. 

It should be observed that this process of analysis 
^ Dent and Co. 

^ We are not conoemed to ad:«rertisB the merita of this 
particular book, nor to recommend the Beries of readers, etc.^ 
which belong to it : the teacher should make his own chart 
of sounds, and at the start should certainly constftict his own 
reading sheets. The Sonnenscnein hooka contain also a useful 
analysiB, but the phonetics ^re not so thoroughly exhibited. 
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a |>honetio syatem is not essential (many children 
h|Xe learnt to read without it !) ; but it oorr%>onde 
to the advancing intelligence of the child, and helps 
him rapidly over a big difficulty. 

(3) After the completion of this analysis, the 
props provided by reading-sheettj, varieties of colour, 
etc., may be removed. The child can now take a 
simple reader, illustrated or not, and will be able 
to read all the regular words, analysing each one 
into its separate symbols. He will be doing the 
same as little children have always done when they 
“ spell a word ■ but instead of calling each letter 
by an artificial name, he will utter the sound 
appropriate to it, and the succession of sounds 
gives the complete word, ^ if, as we have observed, 
the word is regular. But, alas ! in English spelling 
so many words play the child false ; and if he only 
had this resource to rely upon, he would often be 
at a loss. Fortunately, he is only set to read 
sense : the succession of words in a sentence gives 
a connected whole, which enables him to guess the 
intention of words which disobey the laws of ph^| 
netics. He learns very early in his career as « 
reader to expect such troubles : he finds that 
and tough are not spelt alike, and after exclaiming, 
.‘‘How aiHy to speir tough with gh instead of /!’* 
he goes along his philosophic way; and after he 
has met with “ enough,” “ cough,” “ though,” he 
thoroughly disillusioned. But his phonetics help^ 
him all along when words, are^ sensibly spelt* 
Oocasionally, of course, the teacher must help him 
out; but if the reading matter is chosen so as 
cover familiar ground, closely correlated with other 
pursuits^ child will keep up his interest in reading, ^ 
and l^ore the enfi of childhood will be able to rend ^ 
a ^ixnple book with ease. * 



(4) It ^ obvious t^t proo)^ a gMt 

deal fi time for practice — prattice at/iio4li6 aa well 
as at school : in the Greets,, degip^enng ’'sigttr 
boards a^d advertisements ; ^ wi*iting ^simple letters 
to friends : ^ reading the explanation at the foot 
of pictures, and ^o “fa#th. ^ 

Self-BWJtivity is the keynote of success, here as 
e^rywhera XJnhappily, some^ old methods of 
teaching, still current, encourage activity of another 
kind — that of the mechanical memory ! When the 
inspector finds that a class in Standard II. can 
read one book only, and that very fluently ; and 
equally" well when the book is heW upside down, 
he has to be merciful rather than just ! If the 
children do not secure opportunity for individual 
activity away from the class-room, then the teacher 
must provide it, giving each child the chance of 
what is called silent reading. 

Details of method, both as to Writing and Read- 
ing, are beyond the scope of this volume. It is 
sufficient to emphasise the law that writing must 
keep step with reading. Thesis arts are one, and 
not two. The head-line copy-book has no place in 
a good school, except as an extra exercise for 
backward pupils. The forms of the letters must be 
practised and created at the same time that they 
are observed and sounded. Sensory and Motor 
activity, Impression and Expression must be kept 
in touch, here as everywhere. 

Expression, it will be readily admitted, goes much 
beyond the act of copying. The copying of pictures 
Es a necessary element in the training of an artist 

ia perli0«p6 thypnly reason why the State should noi 
^iijp^^eas street aavertisements I • 

^IVoebel’B fVie Zina Lemn Bc^\ben Umt ia an 
dmirable sketch. 
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^Ghap. XV.), but unless he has from the first shown 
dbsire for independent composition, he will, eiever 
“ paint." ,How much more is this the case with ex- 
pression in words, where the 85rmbol counts for so 
littla As soon as the child has ^mastered the forms 
of simple words, and .can put two and two together, 
he should be allowed to compose in writing as well 
as in speech.^ 

Grammar . — It is quite possible towards the 
close of childhood, with bright children who have 
mastered the elements of reading, to proceed from 
the i«eognition of words to the recognition of 
sentences, making that primary classification of 
words according to their function, which is the 
foundation, first of analysis, and then of parsing.^ 
But there is no need for haste in this matter. 
Unless we feel it necessary to teach Grammar be- 
cause it has been regarded as an “ unrivalled 
instrument of mental discipline," we shall not want 
it for practical use until a later period, so at pre- 
sent our language lessons may be confined to reading 
and writing, including therein punctuation, the ob- 
vious introduction to the grammar of the sentence. 

Foreign Languages . — We reserve the question of 
a second or third language to the next chapter. 

Music . — The child can begin to learn to dis- 
guish tones, and therewith to represent these by 
symbols, on the Tonic Solfa or other simple scheme 
of sounds. And he can begin to practise on an 
instrument — preferably the violin before the piano- 
forte. 

^ Sargant, Specimens b/ Work from an ElemerUary School 
(LoDKinanB, 1894). Other excellent examples are to hand in 
Sootrs Nature Study and the Child (Isbis^er, 1900), a safe 
guide to the topic^ of this chapter in many directions. 

** AbWt, Now to teB the P^rts of Speech (Seeley and Co,, 
London). 
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As to th© subject-matter of school songs, we ni4y 
refer 'to the next Chapter, § 5. 

§ 7. The Arts of Representation . — Just as In all 
other branches, so here, the child is now capable of' 
continuous processes^ and must be permitted to work 
through a regular course. But iiis range over a wide 
field must also be kept in view — colour, clay, chalk, 
peJhcil, must all have their turn during qne term or 
another — each being chosen as the medium most 
appropriate for representing the objects suggested 
by the rest of the scheme of study. 

At this point we meet for the first time with the con- 
flict which will accompany us all through the succeed- 
ing years between the specialist and the “ general 
teacher. For many childfen, even at seven years of 
age, are already able, in this branch, to produce 
creditable work, and the artist-teacher, recognising 
this, seeks to commence a systematic art course, 
which shall produce ere long works worthy of ex- 
hibition.^ But the teacher who clings to the 
principle of correlation, and who above all rejects 
the demand of “Art for Art’s Sake” (Chap. Ill, § 11, 
above) refuses to sacrifice the child to these demands. 
Nevertheless, continuity in instruction is necessary, 
and the antagonism must be reconciled in practice. 
The teacher of art must be permitted to take the 
child step by step through the exercises necessary to 
attain skill, but in the choice of models and of sub- 
jects he is bound to submit to the suggestions offered 
from the Humanities, the Occupations, Nature 
Study, etc., of the general syllabus. 

§ 8. Physical Exercises and Recreations . — After 
giving so groat a prominence to branches (Nature 
Knowledge and Art) whjph offer opportunity for 

m 

^ Cf, the annual exhibitioinof work sent up to the Royal 
Btiawkig Society of Itondon. 
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p^^dtJJly as well as mental exercise,^ it mi^t be 
t||£f]f]i^ht that the Tim© Table should now be iloaed, 
1^4 that ^njr further requiremerit in the Way of 
■ |)hyflical exerdise should be supplied by parents apart 
from school. But in our^iscus^ion of the nature of 
Physical Exercise and Recreation, we dissented from 
such a view ; and in the case of young children, we 
urge with the utmost emphasis that the school shoidd 
.take its fair share of responsibility for exercises 
which are mainly physical and recreative in their 
aims. 

This being granted, we turn to our classification 
of Physical Eiercisea,^ and inquire how many of 
these are suitable for the period of childhood. The 
. first, (a) Simple Phyaical.iActivity, needs no further 
attention. At home and 'at school the child will 
romp and wander in its bwn way, if time is per- 
mitted : both time and space for absolutely unre- 
stricted exercise is required. 

(6) Under the Imitative Exercises, we find first 
of all those occupations of which Professor Dewey 
is the most recent and the ablest champion (see 
above, p. 83). Accepting with him, and with all 
students of child nature, the general analogy be- 
tween the development of the race and of the 
individual, accepting also his proposition that the 
economic changes of the last century have created a 
situation which forces the school to give great pro- 
minence to imitative industrial occupations, as a 
means towards achieving the moral ends of educatiw j 
accepting also the conclusions of psychology, that the 
young child learns chiefly by the use of the senses,® 

^ See C&ap. m, g 12 (/), » dhap. Ill, 8^^12. 

Bt. Virchow, a mat GKsrman physician and scienttot, 
q>oke as Mlows at 'the Berlin Ponferenije in 1390 E?ioh/; 
^ of medical students is less able to use th^ 
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not ^y the spokeH word t wf are bound to iN^opjtpf# 
Mani^al training at this period of school life, 
Specially when correlated, as Professor Dewey desires, 
with the Humanities,, ^ ; 

(c) Games amd Contests . — Observation of children 
out of doors suggests that they do not show much 
inclinaticm for organised games until after the peiiod 
of childhood. So far as they do care for '‘sport,” 
the instinct may well be left ‘ to deVelop itself 
without organisation from older folk, in free play- 
time, It is true that little boys in Preparatory 
Schools often start being coached in cricket and 
football, as well as in Latin and Gre^k, at the age of 
eight : but this is part of a great competitive system 
for cultivating a highly artificial product. Education 
in such cases is obviously sacrificed to the pains and 
benefits of a career of public, or social, distinction. 

{d) All exercises of the gymnastic type have a 
special value in assisting the control of nerves and 
muscles by the will. To an earlier generation such 
ideas would have seemed ridiculous, but in an age^ 
when so many children inherit neurotic tendencies, 
assiduously fostered by the environment of town life,’ 
it seems necessary to consider whether the need 
exists, If it does exist, and if the other physical 
exercises already introduced into the Time Table do 
not seem to meet the case, then some regular Gym- 
nastic Drill of the Swedish type under skilled 
guidance can be profitably introduced at this period. 
The exercises should only last for a few minutes, 
but they should be repeated each day. 

Young children like being controlled in exercises 

properly than its predecessor. They cannot distinguish 
oolonrfi ; jaat fl»>they cannot see, so they cannot hear, ot 
Thus the natumd facility for observation used 

^ b^^o teris- man, is weakened by th^ curriculuril w the 
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pf precision, if the exercises are brief and vigorous. 
Sucii exercises with large classes of forty or fifty are 
almost essential, as supplying the readiest me^^ of 
clearing a classroom or a playground rapidly : it 
becomes necessary to make each body of children 
follow promptly the word of ccmmand. Such drill 
does them no harm, and may sometimes be adopted 
in smaller schools : it must not be allowed, however, 
to introduce the martinet spirit into the school, 
changing the teacher into a sergeant. This danger 
can be anticipated by training children to command 
as well as to obey : a “ monitor ” will readily learn 
how to control §l squad with the few necessary words 
of command. Here, as everywhere, the teacher’s 
rule is — never to do anything himself which his 
pupils can do : even if he does not thereby econo- 
mise his own strength, he provides his class with 
opportunities of training. 

(e) The sense of rhythm may be trained in con- 
nection with music. If dancing forms a part of the 
school programme, it is easy for a child of eight to 
commence to learn, and the instruction should be 
associated with song.^ If not, the school is justified 
in finding time for what is called Musical Drill as 
a feature of the social recreation of the school, and 
an aid to the interpretation of music. 

§ 9. The Time Table . — Up to the age of six the 
child comes to school for not more than three hours, 
and, allowing for recreation, this gives time for six 
lossons of the average length of twenty-five minutes 
(see Chap. VI, § 6). The average length of a lesson 
may now be extended to thirty minutes, and the 
child may remain another half-hour at school in the 
morning if a good portion of the time "be spent in 

^ Compare Maha^y in Old' Greek Educations pp. 7^75 : a 
most valuable piece of writing. c 
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lessons -^ioh in^rolve a minimum qf strain. Bujj 
the tptter plan is to release the child for a long 
interval at mid-day, and to have him in i^lasa again 
for an hour or more in the aftfrnoqnu He is not 
yet old enough to be set any' borae-lessons. Since 
silent individual study is, however, useful in practis- 
ing the arts of reading (see above) and writing, and 
in doing easy “ sums,” the school time should be 
extended for an ^xtra half-hour in the afternoon, 
instead of giving books and paper to be taken home 
(see Chaps. VIII, p. 205, and XYI, § 10). 

Let us appropriate, then, four hours and a half of 
the child’s time per day to the school. Leaving 
half an-hour for the playground, we have eight 
periods per diem of the average length of half-an- 
hour. These may be roughly divided between the 
six Groups as follows, a lesson being allotted to each 
Group each day : — (1) Story and Song, (2) Nature 
Study, (3) Number, (4) Language, i.e. Reading and 
Writing, (5) Arts of Representation, (6) Occupations. 
A seventh group is demanded by (7) Silent pre- 
paration. This leaves one period in each day not 
allotted. Some of the six will demand more time, 
especially Nature Study and Occupations, which 
require apparatus to be got out and put away : 
sometimes they involve a walk or a visit to a 
museum. 

But the general principle should be observed — 
that each important pursuit requires to be taken up 
each day, if only for a few minutes, in order to keep 
up the continuity of intensive ^ impression in the 
pupil’s mind. It may be objected that some of these 
six Groups include more than oheof the branches com- 
monly pursued in schools, and that if these branches 
are ail to find a place in. the weekly Time Tablq, 
^ P. 1^9, above. 



d»y. is very 

lybd h^ce ihB impo^nce of the diScassi^n in 
III, which sought to elicit the essential 
y^lie^ufes in these in|||[tiplied branches. Geogiyaphy, 
for example^ ^ in many aspects, a branch of Nabure 
Knowledge It may therefore be takeh up daily for 
a month at a time under this heading in the Time 
Table, if the general scheme of study had other con- 
siderations make such an arrangement convenient. 
During that month the child will be engaged solely 
upon G^graphy, and will not concern himself with 
other forms of Nature Knowledge, except in so far as 
his attention may be required, apart from lessons, 
for the care of plants or animals. After his needs in 
Geography for the time being have been met, this 
branch of Nature Knowledge will be ' dropped, and 
a section of study on the growth or function of 
plants may be suggested by the general scheme of^ 
study. This, in turn, may give plaOe to 
Sections ” treating of animalB, and later on anothe^ 
set of lessons will be needed in Geography. Such a 
plan may appear to be a violation of custom, but it 
does not violate /Common-sense ; there is no law 
which requires that the rubric ” Geogrillj^hy ” shall 
appear in the Time Table once or twice a week from 
the age of six ' to sixteen ; but there is need for the 
“ intensive rule ” which we discussed in Chap. V, § 2. 

Our only principle is — to give ample room in each 
, day ^d week for a fair balance of attention divided 
between the six Groups, which claim separate trfeit* 

, ment on the ground of essential differences in theit 


nature. 

Summa/ry of cichievement during the three years , — ^ 
Lookingob^k on the child as he left' tHe infant 
f^diool or Kinde^arten, we can perceive the great 
Btrides that he has taken. He has come to reai|p^ 
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the woi^d society as a vag^e multitude of beings 
quite^ beyond the citcle of his own family, and reach- 
ing back to far-away times : he has heard and told the 
story of many brave and worthy folk who lived and^ 
died in those far-off days. He has to some extent lived 
into their life : he his studied the old world in the 
rough state in which they had to face it : he has 
grown the corn, or baked the bread, or woven the 
cloth, as they had to do ; along with this he has 
gained some continuous collected ideas about the 
natural world around him, str^ets'^and towns and 
country, familiar plants and animals ; and his 
appetite is whetted for more. He has covered 
the first step in various arts of skill ; in 

Number, in Reading and Writing, in the use of 
pencil and brush ; he is now prepared to apply 
these arts for the general purposes of further 
culture. And his senses, as well as his body as a 
whole, are keen, ready to seize upon the next task 
which school offers to him. 

The school-boy and the school-girl now step upon 
the stage, equipped, it may be, with some consciousness 
of the nature of this task. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BOYHOOD AND GIRLHOOD 

Penpden, die Rein Meiater beschrieb, deren Geiat .Rein 
Dicht& atmet, sind der Erziehung wenig wert. — Herbart. 

§ U — We have described biiefly in Chap. IV the 
marked features of contrast between childhood and 
iwyhood or girlhood, and may at once proceed to our 
present task of sketching in the materials of teaching 
suitable for the period which, on the average in 
England, is covered between the ages ten to twelve. 

The discussion at the outset of the previous 
chapter serves to indicate the outline for this 
chapter. We need once more to select for each 
month or six weeks ^ some central theme of great 
Humanistic interest, and this theme should still be 
such as shall offer opportunity for correlation, with 
other groups. As the pupil (for he is no longer 
a child) grows older, it will, as we have seen, be- 
come more difficult, and be less necessary, to keep 
in one hand all the threads of connection between 
the groups, for the growing independence of the| 
pupil makes him more and more capable of sustsdn- 
ing sev^al independent compartments (if the term 
may be permitted) of interest. Further, the demand 

^ The increase of age makes it possible to extend the time , 
during whiihi the interest of one large theme can be attained. 
In th^ Kindergarten a week is tong enough ; in later boyhood 
the interest can be sustamed Cor 4 whole term. 
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o£ the epeciaHst teacher, that etiid 

^ursjied ^ ordefly sequ^oe (Chap. V, § B), haa tp 
admitted more fuU|EA« the' pupil progreeiei 
towards definite EtcquigpH^. of formal sciences an^d 
arts. But for the pres^iM'^ihis correlation must bp 
continued wherevei^ feasible, for the "pupil has not 
j’^et grown to man’s estate, afid it must be chiefly 
sought in those branches which evince natural and 
permanent relationships with each other. 

This principle of correlation will also be with us. 
as an indisp^asable guide at the beginning of every 
hew pursuit. It will provide us both with the 
starting-point of aim, and with bonds of association 
carrying the pupil at least through the elementary 
stages, until the new pursuit acquires inbereat on its 
own account (Chap. Ill, §* 5). 

§ 2. The Humanities — History . — The pupil now 
^begins what may be fairly called History, and since 
^History consists essentially in securing an appre- 
hension of events in past time, leading up to what is 
visible and present, it can scarcely be questioned 
that the history of one’s own neighbourhood and 
country in early times must precede the study of 
foreign countries and of later times ; for, not only, do 
these early days provide the necessary introduction 
bo what ccymes later, they are in themselves easier to 
understand, the characters and motives are simpler — ' 
Canute is easier to handle than Napoleon ; Simon de 
Montfort easier thafi*^ Gladstone. As an example of 
a scheme for dividing the history into epochs for a 
course of nine terms (three terms to a year), the 
following may be suggested : — 

1. Celts, Saxons, and Danes — treated especially* 
with reference to local legends and g^graphy 
(pla<^-jiamea, etc., ai in Isaap Taylor ^). 

^ Nijmes and Plvitces ^Macmillan and Co,). ^ 
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The Age of I 
Chivalry. 


2. The Normans and the Angevins 
(1066 to 1215). 

3. Consolidation of the English Ki|ig- 
dom (1215 to 1327). 

4. England and France (1327 to 1453). 

5. The New World ■ the age of Dis- 
covery. 

6. The Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. 

7. The spacious times of great Elizabeth. 

8. From Cromwell to Chatham. 

9. The British Empire from Quebec to 
Waterloo. 


The head-lines for these divisions are unsatisfactory. 
It is impossible always in ''a phrase to hit off the 
vital point at issue. Our national story needs to be 
subjected to the same rule which we apply to all 
other history : we will only dwell on those periods 
which contain elements of worth ; and also, those 
which are capable of appreciation by such young 
pupils. These two canons enable us to omit many 
topics which the History scholar would take greater 
note of. Edward II., Henry YI., James II., are not 
characters whom a schoolboy need waste much time 
about. They need only be attended to by him in order 
to complete the outline of a story, which for the sake of 
completeness, he must know in consecutive order. The 
Time Chart ^ or History outline used for the lessons, 
gives a place en passant to these minor, unworthy 
events, and so he must give them a place also in his 
recollection. But when he comes to Magna Charta, 
w to Columbus and Cabot, to events, that is to say, 

' See, e.g^ Withers on History Teaching in *^eaching and 
Organization (Longmans, 189^); and Vol. II of Sftecial 
ReportH on Edunatibnal <S^tt6yec<s— article on Hiselmere 
Museuik 
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which mark an epoch in the life of his forefathers, 
he* must treat these in detail, reading origiigtal 
authorities, looking at iUustrations, thinking out in 
his own form of words the motives and results. 

Literature . — Having learnt in childhood the art 
of reading, the pupil now uses the written word, and 
he should find use for it in two ways, (1) as a 
medium for' gaining information, (2) as a fine art, 
which he contemplates, copies, and finally practises 
(see Chaps, XIV, XY, below). Now, for the first ptfr^ 
pose, he will obviously seek to read just those books 
which give him the information he can best get from 
books. Thus, if he wishes to understand Simon de 
Montfort’s relations with Henry III. and Prince 
Edward, he will turn tm an account of the matter, 
and will naturally prefer to get an account given at 
first hand by contemporaries.^ This reading material 
must, of course, be carefully selected for him, but he 
should be allowed, as a principle essential to the art 
of literature, to use his books from the outset for a 
practical purpose, and not for the dreary purpose of 
simply learning to read. It is a wholesome sign of 
the times that the publishers of Primary School 
books are discarding the miscellaneous scrappy 
Reader in favour of books called Historical, Geo- 
graphical, or Science Readers, which correlate the 
^acquirement of the art of Reading with some other 
branch of study. 

In course of time these books will suffer a further 
improvement. They will leave a large part of their 
present content to be worked out by teacher and 
class in oral lessons, and they will fill the books, 

^ This example is based on experience : boys «f eleven and 
twelve are using ..Hutton’s Simon de Montfort (Nutt’s Series 
of Extracts from Gontem^iorary Writers) with quite happy 
results (see Chap. XII, below). ^ 
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pBWy with extracts and illustrations from past 
times, partly with re(A literature, poetry |uid prose, 
which has been written by authors of the first rank. 
A teacher can seldom be expected to write books of 
genuine literary merit ; and yet 'Work of that quality 
ought to be placed fefore the pupil. ^ 

But there is another kind of book from which a 
pupil can get information. As soon as he can handle 
books at all, he should practise the art of using 
books of reference. A dictionary, an outline of 
English Hiabory,^ an Indexed Atlas are the first 
tools which can^be employed, and the habit of using 
such books, which will follow him all his life, should 
‘ be commenced during these years : not as a separate, 
additional branch of stuclyi'or as an additional burden 
to Humanities lessons ! but because knowledge is 
beat gained and retained if it is sought for by the 
learner, instead of being pumped into him by a texfe, 
book or a teacher. 1| 

Our desire for correlation compels us to seek for 

^ ‘'This child of ours is already full of speech ; he delights 
in rhythm, iu fine words, in song ; he, like all good poets, is 
profoundly affected by simple pathos. The story of J oseph 
forgiving his repentant brothers, of Ulysses coming home 
aft^r his long wanderings, of Nelson and Henry of Agincourt 
and of all brave heroes, appeal to him. We are accustomed 
to boast that we in this century have learnt from Words- 
worth and his friends to love the aspect of Nature witi| a' 
new affection. But our children outrun us in these senti- 
ments ; give them the chance, and they, too, will find poetry 
in the primrose by the river’s brim. They will not express 
their feelings in the speech of Wordsworth, but in a language 
of their own — simple, sensuous, passionate. Give them 
chance. On this condition, and on this alone, the issue de- 
pends.” — From a paper by the present writer {Journal 
» Edwcationi September, 1899), which explains more fully tito 
is possible here, the purpose of Humanistic 't^ching in the 
School. - t , , 

® Curtis (Simpkid', Marshall, and Co.>rapplied the waaits 
.^ earlier generation. Aclanfi and Ransome’s (Longmi|lifi, ' 
l&d Co.) bo^B have done a similar service of late yeare* 
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Uteraiy ii^i^brial wfeioh bear^ upon the scheme of 
sttdy, since we distrust the cultivation of Injj art 
merely for its own sake. Teachers of li^aiy fas|e 
commonly resent this mode of selection, for it apjiears 
to them to narrjw fatally the range of selection. 

Every school-boy/’ they say, “should becopie ac' 
quainted with masterpieces of English literature. 
But if you compel me to teach only such selections 
as correlate with this or that period of Histor}’’ or 
topic in Science, you banish some of the mog t 
precious and suitable material. Where, in such a 
scheme, is a place found for As You Like It, Paradise 
Lo%t, The Faery Queene The straight reply to this 
argument is to deny its validity. There is no reason 
why a school-boy should cover the immense field of 
modern literature. Titian, Raphael, Reynolds are 
as valuable, for the purposes of general culture, as 
Dante and Milton, but we do not make this demand 
upon the school in the art of Painting ; why make 
BO excessive a demand in the fine art of Literature ? 
Let something be left for manhood, if we believe in 
our profession and expect our pupils in adult life to 
indulge the taste which was commenced at school. 
The final repl)^, however, must be sought when we 
inquire into principles of Method, and seek in a later 
chapter,^ under, the guidance of “masters,’^ such as 
Reynolds and Ruskin, for the principles to guide us 
in laying the foundations of taste and of skill in the 
arts. For the present we abi^e by the rule that the 
pupil should always be provided during each term 
with some “good ” books of poetry and prose related 
to his scheme of study in Humanities and in Science. 
If this i^cheme, as we urge, deal with worthy and 
important topics, ^here will always be some standard 
literary material forthcoming, since these are the 
i’ Chap. XV. 
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very themes which have inspired poet and thinker 
to utterance. ‘ 

Human Geography.^ — A precisely similar argu- 
ment provides the starting-point" for each Section in 
Geography. We may take th^ series suggested on 
p. 180, above, as a guide : — 

1. Local Geography and England. 

2. Completion of England ; and Ireland. 

3. Wales and Scotland. 

4. France (thoroughly) ; with Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, added in outline, 

5. 6, and 7. The. world in outline, and particularly 

America. We make the journey with Columbus, 
and correlate with physical geography if possible 
also. ' 

8 and 9. The British Empire. 

This correlation gives the starting-point for each 
new Section of study, and will also provide many 
points of interesting historical association during 
the course of the lessons. But it does not commit 
us to a rigid adherence to historical geography. 
Having realised the importance of France through 
our study of the Hundred Years’ War, we will 
introduce our pupils to France as we find it to-da}^ 
The map of the world as Columbus viewed it is an 
interesting and most valuable illustration for the 
history of that period, but it would be a travesty of 
Geography to confing our pupils’ study to that ranga 
When once the class has gained its idea of Mer- 
cator’s Projection from the Science ^ lessons, it can 

* A somewhat awkward phrase, but it has received the 
^■anotion of competent geographers, 

^ And frpm drawing-lessons also. ComparB"lluskin, The 
Laws of Fiesole ” (ElemerUs of 'Drawing), for a most powerful 
plea in favour oi ]^ractical correlation. His chapter on 
Map Drawing is eminently suggestive. 
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proceed fill in the oiitliiie, not as Mercator knew 
it, bift as we know it to-day. 

The critic who distrusts this principle of sel^tion 
will at least admit that it is no worse thim the 
haphazard mode of j;hoice with which many schools 
have to be content. “Please, sif,” said an inquisitive 
youngster to his master, “why do you so often teach 
us Germany in Geography lessons '? ” “ Why, my 

dear boy,’’ replied the master, “ it never struck 
me before, but I have been there myself, and- 
it is the only foreign country I know anything 
about ! ” 

Scripture Lessons . — We have leff the literature 
and history of the Bible to the last, not because it 
is unimportant, but becaust in a general volume such 
as this it is impossible to enter into sufficient detail 
to do justice to it. It has been pointed out in 
Chap. Ill that it is difficult to correlate, a cycle of 
Scripture lessons term by term with the general 
scheme of study. Some day-schools, which accept 
responsibility for Bible teaching, associate the lessons 
with the daily portions of Scripture read, and, when 
possible, with the psalm or hymn suug at school 
prayers. Such a plan makes it necessary that 
the entire school shall study the same portion of 
Bible narrative at the same time, and this is not so 
difficult as might at first sight appear. 

Additional Topics. — This, indeed, is only one 
example of sources, apart from the main course of 
study, to which the teacher may turn in his search 
for appropriate material in literature or geography. 
The school-boy is a member of» the school society as 
well as of his Form, and if the school in autumn time* 

ijr 

wishes to sing “ October,” ^ the class may skidy and 


^ See Chap. KV, p. 358. 
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by heart this truly classical poem. For here 
^^1 there one does find a teacher wfio i^ also an 

1 ^ Or the nation may be passing through some 
gre^ c^is, such as the Souih African tragedy : the 
teacher may be pardoned if ^e turns aside to place 
some of our heroiCr"* poetry before his boys, and to 
set them to study the map of the Transvaal. Year 
by year the nation has its great feasts, religious and 
patriotic,^ the school has its commemorations : these 
provide further opportunities for the selection on a 
rational principle of suitable subject-matter for 
lessons in the Humanities. None the less, the scheme 
of study musi never fall into the background, for^^e 
unity of the pupil’s life is the final goal of the 
business of teaching. > 

§ 3. Natural Science , — This period of school life 
witnesses the commencement of what may , fairly be 
called scientific study. The pupil is not prepared to 
embark on formal abstract reasoning, but he delights 
to compare and classify. Boys are great collectors ” 
at this time : birds* butterflies, postage 

stamps, any and everything will serve their purpose. 
The science teacher then has full opportunity for lay- 
ing the foundations of scientific habits in encouraging 
his class “ to handle, observe, and compare a great 
variety of phenomena which underlie the Natural 
Sciences. The reasoning based on these phenomena 
vill be superficial, but it may be sound so far as it 
goes. The selection of topics can still be largely 
governed by correlation with the Huma^jltieSj since 
there is an historic order in the prDgrea||,^ soientific 
need, of invention -and discovery, whicKisorresponds 
in part with the psychological ord^o in ^ which the 
teacher will desire his^ pupils to learn the nati^tr^ 

' VicU ** The Cultivatioir of Patriotism in tha 
Edu/coUumal Times, November, 1900. 
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BciewGB, Ook^nbus ^me before Captarn Cook/ and 
Roger Bacon before Newton.^ ^ ^ 

But it be a long time before teacb^ are able 
to dovetail so completely a syllabus of Sciehcj© witba 
syllabus of Humanitries. Meanwhile it will be mis- 
chievous to attempt to force the principle of corre- 
lation beyond all other claims. The limitations 
described in the previous chapter apply with still 
greater force here, since the older the class, the more 
difficult it is found to provide teaching and apparatus* 
adapted to so many varieties of science work. And 
it is unnecessary to repeat in eve^ chapter that 
science instruction, from start to finish, must provide 
for practical work by the pupils as well as demon- 
stration work by the teaAer, and so-called theo- 
retical ” work. Hence correlation with the Humani- 
ties is likely to be sacrificed to sequence (see Chap. 
V),- since a Course of science teaching is now to 
commence which will follow a consecutive course, 
and finally be found helpful as a foundation for 
Technical or University studies. 

An illustration will be found in the Appendix of 
a Scheme of Study which is being worked out in 
a Secondary School at present. But this is only 
presented as an example. The field is wide, and so 
long as the fundamental principles are adhered to, 
every school will achieve its own end best by work- 
ing out a Course of Study suited to its own Kr- 
cumstances. Thus in Physiology j an interesting course, 
extending over two years, for girls nine to eleven 
years of age, has been reported. The children found 
a real interest in bones ! One? of them attacked her 

^ A valtlable German monograph on this subject* from the 
Herbartiak Btandpointj^s Beyef, Die Nalurwisaenschaftm in 
lier Wrziehwfigfismvd ^ ; also, t>y the same author, in Rein’s 
der Padagogik. 
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family doctor, and brought a portmanteau full of hia 
specimens to school. The butcher’s shop caihe to be 
regarded with a novel and scientific interest. The 
teacher ascribes the success of this pursuit partly to 
the interest taken by young (children in the physical 
Ego, and in its en’vdronment (food, clothing, etc.), 
partly to the fact that they are not yet old 
enough to feel the repugnance felt by older girls to 
sights supposed to be oflFensive. A coarse mind might 
indeed be degraded by vulgar handling of such 
themes, but wise teaching would help much towards 
cultivating that true refinement with which false 
modesty is apt to be confused. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that there is no one 
rigid scheme of study vhich can be authoritatively 
laid down as the best, we can suggest that a choice 
can be made from a variety of topics, selected from 
all the common branches of Natural Science, but 
always including Physiography and physical measure- 
ments, since these are of universal importance as a 
basis for later studies. 

§ 4. The Abstract Sciences — Mathematics . — The 
study of Number in the previous period now de- 
velops into a formal science, which may fairly be 
called Md<thematical Arithmetic, and which before 
the close of the period enters upon a further stage 
of abstraction when Algebra is commenced. 

The subject-matter of Arithmetic will be almost 
wholly derived from measurement and q/iantitative 
work in science. Decimals need proljiiiged and 
careful inquiry, leading at last to Fractions.* The 
osculation of percentages, so important for labora- 
tory work, plays an important part, , and the metric 
Bysteni' ^ is, ' of course, employed for all units of 

^ The comm en cement of !^rench during this same period 
(p. 198, below) might suggest a useful point of correlation. It 
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measurement in preference to the English tables. 
The si^fipler English tables — feet, yards, pints^ 
quarts, ounces, pounds — will have been already 
practised in earlier years, and if, for examination 
purposes, more attention to the&e measures should 
be required, it can Re Tuore effectively supplied 
when the time for such examiiTatioh draws near. 
There is no reason why a young boy should be 
burdened for five years with . the useless, albeit 
historically interesting, fact that “ yards make 
1 rod, pole, or perch.” 

Algebra is generalised Arithmetic, and the time 
when a class should commence the s^idy can only 
be gauged by the facility which they show in appre- 
hending the general ideas gained from Arithmetic. 
The teacher should not be required to commence 
, Algebra at once as a separate study. He can 
cross the bridge without letting his class know that 
they are beginning a study labelled with a novel 
name. When they are fairly safe, and find that they 
can proceed without danger, he may formally intro- 
duce them to this new country ; but, if he finds that 
he has been too precipitate, he can return before his 
pupils have realised that the venture has been 
made. 

Popular objection, especially in regard to Primary 
Schools, is often taken to the study of Algebra at 
this period. We have no defence to offer, except 
that it is by nature a sequel to Arithmetic, and 
that it is a useful aid to clear thinking in all 
matters where Number is concerned. And since 
the Natural Sciences depend so intimately upon 
relations of Number, it is necessary to acquire the 
' > 

will not be long, perhaps, before a class of English puptis work 
at the metric system in the French tongue French children 
do'in Paris. . • 
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alt ot tbiijring in terms of Algebra, if the pupil is 
^ ccmrae of Ume to advance in scientific thipking. 
P||hi8 argument does not carry sufficient w#ght in 
particular sohwl, there is no^ further reason for 
commencing^ the stbdy; and children who are 
compelled to le^e achopl at afl^very early age, may 
well be put ^pursuite which have a closer relation 
to Equipment (see Chap. IX, p. 212). 

Geometry stands upon a different footing. It 
treats of fundamental ideas relating to space, and 
a mind which has not been practised in thinking 
out -these ideas, is as badly equipped ^ as a mind 
which has neglected to think in terms of Number. 
But the child has in previous years mewle great 
progress in Number, whereas Geometry ^ has only 
been treated as a matter of minor importance. 
Hence, although the time has not yet arrived for the 
difficult task of commencing theoretical Geometry,® 
the introduction to this task should not be delayed ; 
there is employment for at least one year in a course 
of what is ofteu called “Concrete Geometry,”^ 
which can be profitably aided by associations with the 

^ For culture in its widest sense, as well as for a great 
number of professions and trades, 

2 Chap. VII, p. 164. 

® Some boys aiid girls no doubt are able to tackle Eucdid 
long before they are twelve years old, but experience shows ‘ 
this is too darly for most children. We appear to be on the 
eve of a revolution in the teaching of school Mathematics 
which will tend both to delay the study oi Theortlicod Geo* 
metry, and to. minimise its importance (see Keport of British 
AsBociatiUn Meetings, 1901 ; The School World, Ja,nuary, 
1902, and Edvcati&i^ Times, April, 1902, etc.) 

^ Called /Tn«n/»D7ict/ Oeom^try, by W. Spencer (father oi 
Herbert Spencer the philc^pher), Seeley and Co. , 1670. Many 
^other boots have b^n product aiming with more or less 
BUCOM to introduce the pupil to Geometric thinking by 
, concrete Itudies. Among ti|Bse should be noted books by 
Paul Bert (translated from the French) Hamilton and Kettle, 
Sanderson, Campbell {Ohservatibm^ Geometry)^ , 
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syllabus ^ ^^tural Scie^^ aild <at wttii work* 

shop oqpupations.^ " It should, of course, be 
as an exercise also in Drawing, and the habit "of 
drawing careful and exact figures, so important in 
the4ater study of Geometry, as ^ell for Equip- 
ment in the various cAllinga 'ijhere Drawing is oi 
I value, can here be diligently practised, if, indeed, it 
has not already redfeivpd attention in childhood. 

Grammar , — The study of Grammar, commenced, 
perhaps, in the previous period (see p. 74, above), is 
now continued as a more formal study, but in 
strict subordination to the Art of Language ^see 
the next paragraph). This formal st^jdy is indeed 
felt to be necessary by the pupil, for the forms 
of foreign speech prove much more difficult if the 
pupil is not at home in tile elements of analysis 
^and parsing. The study is, in the strictest sense 
j?of the word, a science : — the observation of function 
and relationship. It is ended when the pupil is 
able to describe, and name the function of, each 
word in a clause br sentence, and the relation of 
Words and sentences to each other. The study is 
not, essentially, a part of English teaching, for the 
ideas are common to all the languages which are 
taken up afterwards, and should be incessantly 
applied to them. 

§ 5., The Arts of Expression — (1) The Native 
Torigue . — The progress of the growing child in 
capacity for sustained and connected thought will 
hbw enable him to undertake what may fairly be 
called composition, first in speech, then in writing. 
Sis models ^ are the books of good literature 
he reads, and the oral' speech which he 
eonliimes to be^r from teachers at school and from 
hlB; theme environment. . This literature, together 
» Cli4. XV, % a, below. 
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with oth^ interesting incidents (see p. 185, above), 
Supply him also with themes for these composjtions, 
and his earliest efforts at composition, comiiienced 
(see p. 170, above) long before he is able to write 
formal essays, consist of oral work in connected 
and uninterrupted recapitulatioA during the course of 
instruction. He shGuld not, at first, be left to 
compose’ essays entirely as home lessons. He must 
be trained in this art, by working up an essay, in 
common with all the class, guided by the teacher. 
The syllabus of this branch will, therefore, com- 
prise^ a systematic treatment of all topics relating 
to the practice of the art, which the teacher’s 
experience finds require attention. Among topics 
relating to form,” the use of stops and of capital 
letters, difficulties of spelling, may be cited as 
matters that will certainly require attention : topics 
relating to style are more difficult to handle ; 
but, at any rate, the pupil may be trained from the 
first to arrange his thoughts in sequence, with a 
beginning and a conclusion. Composition, how- 
evei:, is a fine art, and no place should be 
allotted in the curriculum to a text-book or sylla- 
bus which would lead the pupil to a mastery of 
ideas about composition in advance of his practical 
skill (Chap. XV, § 4.) 

Whije set lessons in the native language thus 
appear to be necessary, it must not be overlooked 
that the pupil learns, or unlearns, the art of expres- 
sion mainly through the oral forms of instruction 
pursued in every bi'anch. One of the gravest miei- 
takes made by teachers of Mathematics and Science 
^ften consists in disregard of the intimate associa- 
tion between language and thought. ^Thus, if the 
elementary Algebra abcwe referred to be under- 
tibken, the class must be able to describe the 
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pi*oceE«il pttrsuiBd, employing the proper technical 
termfll^ 

The Art of Reading . — ^The subject-matter for 
Reading has already received notice. Time n^dst be 
found, not only for reining aloud, but for silent reading. 
Many children are by this time keen about books : 
they will often , read their story-book when they 
ought to be out-of-d6ors ! The teacher may at least 
capture this inclination in the interests of culture, 
It‘ has been found possible in some schools to- 
establish a Class Library, kept, as a Lending Library, 
by the teacher and his pupils together. It consists 
mainly of books relating to the year’s i^llabus of study 
in the Humanities and Nature Knowledge. Many 
of them are story-books, bjit others are biographies, 
books of illustrations relating to history and art, 
others are works of ‘‘popular science.” The keen 
readers, unless they are wisely checked, will devour 
the entire Library in twelve months, especially if 
they are permitted to keep a book or two over for 
holiday times : but the plan will produce its best 
results with those who, without such a plan, would 
never learn to read by themselves. One lesson-hour 

^ Memo, of short speech by a boy who has finished a solu 
tion. “ I multiplied. the first equation by 2, and the seconil 
equation by 3, and then added the two equations together. 

I did this in order to eliminate y, because 4y x 3 is equal to 
6y X 2. The result was a simple equation in a;. J divided 
both sides of this equation by 10 and changed the sign of 
both sides. Then I had an equation which gave me the value 
of a:. I substituted this value of x in equation (ft), and got 
a BUBple equation in y. I subtracted 12 from each side of 
this equation, and also divided both sides by the coefficient 
of y. This gave me the value of y I proved the solution 
by substituting the values of x and y in equation (ci).” (This i 
boy was leamillg to speak clearly and truthfully.^ And a 
mathematician would surely admjt that he would be a better, 
saf^ mathematician for spending time in thus expressing 

mind.) 
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Week can well be devoted simply to such silent 
reading, each pupil having a separate book# this 
will provide a start for all, and most will read 
further out of school hours of their own accord. The 
essential feature of such a Class Library is that its 
volumes are associated with ti'ie syllabus of study, 
and in this respect 'it is to be distinguished from 
the general School Library, which is already a 
feature of most good schools. 

(2) Foreign Tongues . — Many children commence 
to study foreign languages, especially Latin or 
French, long before they are ten years of age, and 
it is quite true that success of a kind can be 
achieved if sound methods are employed. But the 
arguments in defence of this plan are based solely 
upon the demands of Equipment, not upon con- 
siderations of Child Nature. “It is difficult to 
acquire a correct pronunciation, a large vocabu- 
lary, a correct use of the rules of grammar : many 
years seem to be required in order to achieve such an 
end; and therefore,” it is said, “the business must 
be taken in hand almost as soon as the child comes 
to school.” This plea, together with the overwhelm- 
ing influence of the Renaissance tradition, has mode 
it almost impossible, until within recent years, to 
treat the problem from the standpoint of a scientific 
theory of education. 

But the prospect is now brightened. The utili- 
tarian doctrines of the nineteenth century have done 
much harm, but they have acted as a counterpoise 
to the narrowness of the old “ Grammar Schocfi ” 
pedagogy : the deca^^ of the faculty-psychology has 
led to a distrust of language teaching as a special 
mediuti^, for mental discipline : the sttidy of method 
||jjd principles of teaching has shown it to be possible 
to lighten the burden of acquisition, and thus relieve 
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the stress at the beginning ; and finally, the issii© 
year •by year of excellent translations from all 
languages, ancient and modem alike, has shown it 
to be unnecessary, for the mere purpose of personal 
culture, to acquire tl^e original language in which a 
great book has been written. 

If, however, these changes Viave depreciated the 
importance attached to Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
they have by no means detracted from the high 
value attached in public opinion to a knowledge ofc 
modern tongues. The educated world has become 
international. A school boy knows more about 
Paris and Berlin than his forbears in 1800 
knew about /London. Culture, commerce, politics, 
transport, travel, have all, combined to keep before 
the public mind the need of repairing the disaster of 
Babel. Some dreamers have thought it possible to 
end the trouble by creating an international (or 
rather extra-national) language, arguing from the 
use of Latin (of sorts !) as a common language 
before the Renaissance : but the close of the Middle 
Ages witnessed not only the exclusion of Latin as 
a cosmopolitan speech in Western Europe ; it 
witnessed also the end of that political dream of a 
Roman Empire, and the substitution of separate 
nations, each with its own life, its own history, and 
— its own tongue. We shall seek in this intimate 
association between a nation’s speech and its life for 
a leading indication both as to method and matter 
in the problem before us. 

Since Language, to repeat the conclusion of Chap. 
Ill, is the expression of thougljt in words, a foreign 
language is the expression of the foreign thought,® 
the foreign esprit., point of view, sympathyf in the 
foreign words. That bein^ admitted, the question 
as to the oroper time tb commence such a study 

n 
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adputs of an easy answer. When does the pupil 
inrive in thought at the limits of his own '^nntry, 
and find his interest awaken^ in othei* coun- 
tries ? His- circle of ideas begins in infancy with 
the family ; we have^ watched the circle widen, 
till it touches first the town'’ and neighbourhood, 
then the whole country and nation. Now the 
frontier is reached : Englishmen are seen to be only 
one among many nations of men. The course of 
British history brings the pupil constantly into 
relations with foreigners, especially with Frenchmen, 
until, after Cre^y, France claims as much attention 
as England. ^^The pupil's interest is inevitably 
attracted to this foreign people : he is now ready to 
learn about their county : he will also learn the 
language which they made so popular in England, 
and which Englishmen have been so fond of learning 
ever since the days of chivalry. 

We answer, thus, in general terms, the question' 
as to the appropriate period for the commencement 
of a foreign language : When the general scheme of 
stiidy has brought the child beyond the boundanries of 
his native land, 

A modern language, and with us French, should 
precede an ancient language, not only because it is 
modern and colloquial, but because the capacity for 
realising an ancient civilisation, such as that of 
Greece or Rome, demands riper attainment than is 
requisite for sympathy and interest in the life of a 
contemporary nation. But the step from modem to 
ancient need nob be long delayed, if from otlier 
motives it is found necessary to give great weight 
to Latin. French, however, should in any event 
precede^ Latin by twelve months, and ^ an interval 
of tinre© years can elapse between the commence- 
ment of the one and the ot^her so much the better* 
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The 00^ of little ohildreh who acquire a second langw|e 
in thoi dlteery is exceptional. We have a^eed t^at it is 
quite easy for an infant or young child to pick up a foreign 
tongue. Many children are ni-liqgual frdm the first. 
English people who have never left England are surprised to 
hear of the many portions of the BritiSi Empire where Some 
other language as well aaf English is a native tongue of the in- 
habitants. The Highlands of Scotland and Waies retain the 
Celtic tongues, French Qanada its French, South Africa its 
Taal, India its countless Hindoo tongues — all these in spite 
very often of the pressure of public schools and of Government 
influence. If the provincial language meant nothing to those 
who speak it beyond an idle accomplishment, it might be» 
right to repress it. But here, as everywhere, language is the 
expresaioniof life, and the retention of a provincial speech or 
dialect is the best evidence of the tenacity with which any 
vigorous and patriotic community holds lly its own life and 
modes of thought. Bi lingual people should not be dis- 
couraged in their efforts to keep alive the traditions and 
virtues of their forbears ; they^UTi be all that the possession 
of bi-Ungual speech .shoidd imply, at once provincial and 
Imperial. The speech of the Empire is spoken by them as 
loyal subjects in the great confederacy, the speech dv 2^tou 
of the province is retained as a sacred tradition of the home. 

But the fact that a child can be made bi-lin^uaP without 
effort at home, is no proof of the necessity for introducing a 
foreign language prematurely into the scliool.^ An Engnsh 
chi"d who picks up French from a bonne or governess is too 
young to gain any understanding or sympathy with the 
French people : some trouble is saved, perhaps ; the child will 
find his task made easier when the time comes to learn 
Frfench at school. But such an occupation in infancy is not 
normal, it is not even advantageous if it involves any 
expenditure of time or energy, for the little child ought to 


^ Among a bi-lingual people, neither the provincial nor the 
Imperial language should be regarded as '‘foreign,” nor 
should either be classified or taught with foreign tongues, 
In Montreal, German and Latin are foreign tongues, but not 
Fr^ch or Ekiglish. But an adequate discussion of the 
problem of instruction in the two native tonnes among 
people who are wholly or partially bi-lingual lies beyond 
the scope qf this volume ; the prindiples here discussed may 
perhaps be acoepted as indications of the spirit in which that" 
problem should be treated. ■ 

It is rare to find a little child speakiyg three languages 
Well, , The effect of introducing a third is to spoil the other 
two. 
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pub all his effort into ocoupations (Chap. VI) suitable to his 
age. The acquisition of a second language by iiifai^s can 
only be justified when it is achieved in the home circle with- 
out conscious effort on the child’s part. 

We shall, then, fix the time for commencing 
French at any early plate during this period — before 
the pupil is eleven years old ; and since the 
beginnings of this art are so difficult (involving a 
resistance to habits of thought in the native speech 
-•which have been cultivated for eight years or more), 
we shall insist that a French lesson be given daily 
for at least the first three years. At the outset the 
lessons need nfit be prolonged ; fifteen minutes will 
suffice, but nothing must prevent the repetition of 
this short lesson, day by day (vidQ Chap. Y, § 2, and 
Chap. XV, p. 369). 

The formation of a new habit involves physical 
and mental readjustments, and this cannot be 
satisfactorily accomplished, unless the new path is 
worn smooth by daily exercise. 

In Chap. XIV we have offered an illustration of 
Method for the first term of teaching in a foreign 
language : a complete survey of the question would 
take us beyond the scope of this volume. So far as 
the principles underlying such a method are con- 
cerned, they are part and parcel of those general 
principles underlying the acquirement of all the arts 
which come before our notice in Chaps. XIV and 
XV. But the general law for the selection of the 
Material may be indicated in a few words. « It 
takes its rise, as we have seen, from the desire tc^ 
learn more about the French people. This idea' 
Ogives the general aim and stimulus f^pm the very 
first lesSon. Since, then, the class are constantly 
recurring to France in all their Humanities work 
during this period, there is no difficulty in finding 
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material suggested from the syllabus of study. ' The 
map l)f France, procured, of course, from a Frertch 
publisher, and studied entirely in simple French 
speech, forms, before the close of the first year, an 
important theme. J'hen a little ingenuity and 
dramatic realisation "enable the teacher to work in 
many scenes of historic interest — the battle-fields of 
Crecy n.nd Agincourt, the statue of Jeanne d’Arc, 
and so forth.^ These are studied by the pupil witB 
modern eyes, but in the tongue of France, and -wheit 
he gets so far advanced as to be able to read a 
simple French narrative, he will be provided with a 
book which describes these events fr^m the French- 
man’s standpoint. 

Such a plan answers ,the question as to the 
subject-matter, or Content, in the strict sense of the 
term. But since language is language, there is 
another kind of content, which may be called 
subjective-content, or, by preference, the Forms of 
the language. In acquiring the native tongue, the 
forms of speech are picked up by the infant without 
conscious effort, but the pupil at school nanriot be 
trusted to do the same with a second language. 
Hence the syllabus of teaching must provide not 
only for a Content such as we have discussed, but 
for many lessons centering round the forms of 
formgn speech. For this purpose a book like 
Hartog’s Grammaire Francaise Elementaire (A, and 
C. Black, 1900, written wholly in simple French) 
may be employed after the first year of French. 

These forms must be studied in the French 
language itself, otherwise the conflict of habit be- 
tween the two tongues is maintained from term 
term, and the class never attains to that stage where 

’ See reference in Appendix, p. 418, &nd oumpare Little 
French Folk (The Norland Pi?feas, 1902). 
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tbe inatruction oaoi proceed lesson after lesson without 
any interchange of thought in EngliBh.f Euperi- 
enoe shows that after two years ^ a class trained on 
these direct methods can be conducted day after day 
solely in French ; ai^d when this is once achieved, 
the class progresses at an intensive rate of speed. 

Latin and German are left over for discussion to 
the next chapter. 

The beginnings of ALusic. Until the voice breaks 
at the beginning of adolescence, no new problem 
arises with reference to singing. Pupils can now 
be trained to sing in two or three parts, and thus 
to acquire a taste for harmony. Song, now as before, 
is an interpreter of life, and if boys and girls are to 
care for singing in the ma^s, they must be permitted 
to sing about themes which appeal to them. It is 
certainly true that an acquired interest may now be 
created, among those who have special gifts for 
music, and such will aing^ more advanced music 
which has only a slight relation to other interests in 
life. But the mass of boys and girls, like the mass 
of the nation, will only be found singing when the 
theme of the song appeals to their minds or hearts. 
Thus, in the field of intellectual interest, French 
songs will be welcome when a class has been taken 
in imagination to France, and has begun to realise 
that the French express themselves so differently to 
the English. If a class is studying the Tudor Period, 
then the Old Hundredth is surely in place. “ God 
Save the King ” can be sung always, but above pll 

* ^ Thia is a very cautious Btatement : one year is nearer 
the mark with some teachers. Quite deliberately the present 
writer ventures to Eisseri that the "reform” in Modem 
language Teaching now in progress is onc^ of the most 
noteworthy events in the sphere of Ttaching since the 
Eenai^nce, surpassing in importance even the results of 
introducing SoiBnce'bo the achooj,. 

^ And guted children may be trained to play. 
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it should be brought to zoiiid when a dlasA'^is 
cemed with the eighteenth century, which it illus- 
trates bo^ in its language aud its melody. 

The strongest impulses to song are, however, 
emotional rather th|in intellectual, and the most 
appropriate themes tnust be sought in those vague' 
and immature, but powerful, sentiments which lie 
deep in the minds of young people : love of home 
and country, love of school (if, indeed, the school 
society cares to cultivate the sentiment !), the more; 
rempte sentiments of delight in war, on sea and land: 
Songs appealing to such sentiments, and learnt 
especially for singing on appropriate •occasions when 
the school society gathers for giving expression to 
its common life, will be el corned with heartiness, 
and will exert an influence upon the disposition far 
beyond any result in musical technique such as a 
skilled musician would seek for.^ A large repertoire 
of songs are needed, for if a song is used too often, 
it will soon pall on the taste, unless it be indeed a 
great song, both in Content and Form. And where- 
are such to be found ? 

§ 6. The Arts of Representation . — The older a 
pupil gets, the more necessary it becomes to adhere 
strictly to the rule of sequence in all branches pur- 
sued in the school ; and while in the previous chapter 
We were satisfied with indicating the need for 
correlation, and for a wide choice in the employment 
of materials, we must now go further, if we are to 
permit our class to spend time week by week on art 
lessons. We need a plan, analogous to the plans 
we have suggested for the Humanities Group and 

When this impulse to sii^ng hets once been aroused (by^ 
the ijelection of appropriate Content) then comes 4he musi- 
; elan’s opportunity, for his pupils will willing to take 
tr<M^ble now, and they may i^uire a new interest in the 
toiAt^tie of the art. 
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the Science Group, to cover this period of school life 
as far as the Arts are concerned. Now it is fiaaier 
to point out the deficiency than to r^edy it. 
Artists of distinction are not really interested in 
schools. They know that original, decisive power in 
art is not to be expected before adolescence, and 
since their own interests centre solely round the 
advanced work of the art-student and the trained 
artist, they care little for the pursuits of children, 
rAll the advice they give us is to see that children 
are allowed plenty of opportunity to draw and 
paint, what and where they like, and to see around 
them always <^hat is beautiful and artistic : of 
periods of development from infancy to adult life 
they know and care nothing. More may be learnt 
no doubt from the syllabuses of Art Teaching drafted 
by the officials of State Departments or by teachers 
who organise special systems ^ fitted out with details 
of syllabus and apparatus, but these systems place 
little reliance upon fundamental principles of educa- 
tion.^ 

The defect can only be supplied when teachers of 
art, with real artistic instinct and training, are 
found willing to study child-nature and to work out 
schemes for art work in the school from this stand- 
point, regarding the child not as a precocious artist, 
but ELS a being wi^i complex impulses and interests, 
of which the taste for representation is only one. 

We do not, therefore, suggest any consecutive 
course of study for this period. The ground which 
^may be covered is, indeed, large : designing, con- 

^ Such as the famous ones of Prang in America, Flinzer 

Grermany, Ablett in England. 

An erception ought perhaps to be made in favour of 
the work of Mr. Liberty IWd, in Philadelphia, U.S.A, 
which has been’ rekjently brought to the notioe of English 
teachers. 
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veUi'tipnal or natural ; drawing from objects ; clay 
modeling ; tarving ; and half-a-dozen other artistic 
pursuits may be taken up : thus, in default of any 
more precise guidance in theory, a school has to be 
content with what appears year by year to be most 
convenient. * 

Two facts, in the lack of any more definite theory, 
are quite clear ; firstly, that boys and girls benefit 
by continuing their study of art right through 
school life ; secondly, that every opportunity must 
be taken of associating this study with illustrative 
material taken from lessons in History, Literature, 
Science, as well as from the school eftvironment. 

For further guidance, based upon the study of 
art development in the huiaan race, and in the grow- 
ing child, we must be content to wait.^ 

§ 7. Physical Exercises and Recreation , — The 
period is now passed for simple romping and gambol. 
The school-boy and girl certainly need proper inter- 
vals between lessons, but they will seek of them- 
selves a definite end for their recreation if it is 
not suggested for them. The instinct for imitating 
their elders continues, and what at an earlier period 
bore exclusively the character of play (i.e., imitative 
production of the arts of bygonO ages) now takes the 
character of Manual Work, imitating the work of 
men and women at the present day — in carpentry, 
or cookery, or needlework. Such pursuits are, in- 
deed, a recreation from the severe intellectual studies 
involved in the preceding Groups ; we have seen, 

^ Among the Herbartians, Professor Rein, himself a 
student of art, has done much to# combine his Syatem tier 
Pddagogilc wijLh real feeling for art. And much may b» 
expected in tim^'e from Professor Dewey’s school in Chicago, 
fur he is able to employ ‘ ‘ sppcialists ” in each oranch of 
study, who are making the same combination of artistic skill 
with insight into Education (and cp. note to p. 129, above). 
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however, that they must on no account be regarded 
m recreative, i.e., restful, in the fullest sense of the 
term. Nor does there seem to be any valid reason 
for regarding these particular fprms of recreation as 
essential to a liberal education. \ So far as bodily 
training is concerned, lawn tennis or hockey* will 
develop the eye, the wrist, the limbs, far better 
than the kitchen or the workshop. And we have 
repeatedly dismissed the arguments for Manual Traili- 
ng baaed on the faculty-psychology. 

The true defence left to those who advocate these 
special pursuits, seems to lie in the direction of 
Ethics. ChildrGn cultivated in the exclusive in- 
tellectual or emotional atmosphere of school tend to 
be alienated from the con&mon life of mankind, to 
despise manual toil, to ignore the daily round of 
drudgery which feeds and clothes and houses every 
human bein^. If carpentry and cookery can be so 
taught as to make boys and girls more ready to feel 
kinship with the multitude who toil for them, then 
they are indeed of value ; but, if this Saving flo^l 
quality be ignored,^ no special value can Attach to 
Manual Training, unless it be introduced towards the 
close of school life under the plea of Equipment. 

The one characteristic feature of this period, as 
distinguished from earlier days, is the development of 
impulse to games of contest, in boys earlier than in 
girls and more decisively all through life. The great^ 
school games, cricket, football, hockey, begin now, 

^ It is noticeable that the occupations advocated flo 
eameatly by Professor Dewey have only been worked out^by 
him with young children sss yet. It remains to be seen how 
tir he will carry them into boyhood and girlhood. 

It is ^truB that the booka on Manual '"Training and 
Domestic Economy often exmgess these sentinienta. But the 
practice of teachers ^d of ‘ ' Boards ” is oommcmly in an oppo- 
site direction (and cp, p. 216, below). 
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and . (^portunity should be made for them, as the 
mos^ important recreations which the school can 
supply. They should certainly be preferred to Oyijj,- 
nastic or Rhythmical exercises. But even 
must not be permitted to absorb the whole physical 
energy of young people. The growing nature 
demands, now as before, to left alone at times, 
and to seek recreation in its own way without any 
direction at all. * 

§ 8. The Time Table . — Following on the plans 
proposed in the previous chapter, we may add half- 
an-hour (extending at twelve years of age to an hour) 
to the daily Time Table, and this *extra half-hour 
may now be allotted to Home Lessons, instead of 
taking half-an-hour from the time given in School 
Lessons to silent reading (bhap. VIT, p. 175, above). 

A discussion of the value of Home Lessons falls outside the 
scope of this volume, but the topic is briefly dealt with in 
Chap. XVI. 

As before, each main Group of Study requires re- 
peated attention day by day. But the length of the 
lesson periods can now be extended in some branches, 
and the total time at our disposal (four and a half 
hours) should not be divided into half-hour periods 
80 rigidly. Thus the first year of French teaching 
needs a short dailylesson of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
while lessons in Natural Science may extend over 
forty-five minutes or more. 

We cannot, therefore, continue to adhere to the 
plan, which seemed necessary with children, of giving 
a daily lesson to each pursuit. On the other hand, 
we have time enough, or must make time enough, to 
give each branch which is taken up its fair allowance 
A lesson evS^y other day seems to be the giinimum 
wtudi shduld be demanded by any important pur- 
suit, unless it k regarded as a subdivision of some 
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larger Group, and taught in close association there- 
with, 0 

Without attempting to draft a Time Table in de- 
tail, the following may be offered as a fair division 
of a school-day during this period. Supposing that six 
“ hours of forty to forty-five minutes are at the 
teacher’s disposal, one^each day should be given to the 
Humanities (History, Literature, or Geography), one 
to Language (the native and the foreign tongue), 
one to Natural Science, including gardening or other 
out-of-door pursuits, one to Number and Geometry, 
one to the Arts of Representation and Production, 
and one to Recreation and Music. If the Home 
Lessons are extended beyond half-an-hour, the extra 
lesson should be of a very light nature, such as 
drawing, 

§ 9. Summary . — In taking a review of achieve- 
ment during this school period, the teacher will 
again find that the pupil has made a definite 
stride, not only in acquiring useful habits (such as 
using books of reference) and tastes (for good litera- 
ture, good pictures), and in knowledge (early history, 
elementary science, etc.), but in arriving at a new 
mental stage. He is fully habituated to the regular 
forms of school study and of school life. Every 
period, when passed by him with genuine success, 
enables him to enter on the next with greater pros- 
pect of achievement. “ To him that hath shall be 
given. ” 

During this period of school life we have reached 
the limits within which general education is given 
to all children alike, whatever their antecedents lor 
■^hatever may be designed as to their future (see 
Chap. IYj § 5). Up to this point many children 
are taught together, some* of whom will leave school 
in a year or two, others will remain till fourteen. 
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fifteen,, or sixteen, or even till eighteen or nineteen 
at some schodl Dr other. But we shall be compelled 
in the succeeding chapters to treat separately of 
the three types of schools differentiated in Chap. 
IV, and we shall take them in the order of the 
Table on p. 114, dealing firstly with the special 
needs of children who conclifde school life before 
they are fourteen years of age : to these classes 
we have given the name ‘‘Special Primary Stage,” 
— they constitute the highest classes or years of 
the Primary School of England or the Continerif, 
and are parallel to the “ Grammar School ” of the 
United States. • 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LA8T YEARS OP THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

The benefit to the country and to the individual is 
infinitesimally smUl, if the boy is unable or unwilling to be 
and to do in the larger sphere what he was and did in the 
smaller. — CoTTERiLL, Suggebitd Reforms in Public Schools, 

p. 106. 

Quite as pressing, according to the evidence which we ^ 
have received, is the need in country districts of giving a 
more practical direction to the school education. — ‘‘Report 
of Inter-Departmental Committee on the Employment pf 
Schoolchildren” (HomeOfiBce: Parliamentary Paper, 1901). 

§ 1. — We have described this Special Primary 
StRjge as consisting of a two years’ Course, for boys 
and girls of the average ages of twelve to fourteen,^ 
parallel to the Sixth and Seventh Standards of Codes 
issued by the Board of Education. Now it is clear 
that, if a curriculum be devised to suit the needs of 
this particular group of children, the classes ought 
to consist of these children and of no other. That is 
to say, the complete scheme of differentiation should 
be adopted whereby children after the Fifth Stan- 
dard, who intend to remain at school beyon^l 
thirteen, are always drafted either to a Higher 
Fiementary or to a Secondary School, leavinj^ the 

^ Many ''will, of course, be older, for it is usually the more 
inteUigent (and therefore yoilnger) ohildren who have been 
draitM into the Higher Elementary or Secondary Schools* 
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tocher of those who are left behind with only one 
type ^of pupil, viz. boys and girls who will remain 
with them at the outside for only two years more. , 

But such a complete plan of differentiation can 
only be carried out iij towns, for it is only in towns 
that a Higher ElemAitary School can be established 
with an adequate number of pupils ; the village 
school must continue, now as always, to supply a 
variety of needs. And even in towns, it will take 
many, many years before all parties concerned — . 
parents, teachers, authorities — understand the pro- 
blem BO well as to get the maximum of benefit from 
the three types of school. • 

Nevertheless, the advantages are so manifest that 
we are well justified in devpting a few pages to this 
particular type of curriculum, especially when it is 
borne in mind that in point of numbers the pupils 
will greatly exceed the total of all who proceed to 
Higher Elementary or Secondary Schools. 

These pupils are still boys and girls, with all the 
marks of youth upon them : but they are already 
alive to the economic demands of their future career. 
Their wits are sharpened by necessity : at home they 
have had to help in domestic toil, and sometimes they 
have already learnt to turn an honest penny by 
work before or after the hours of school.^ Thus, .as 
distinguished from pupils of the same age in other 
schools, they are practical and “knowing,” indepen- 
dent, and often assertive : ready very often to learn 
all that school can offer them, but quite as often 
turning an eager look towards the life of labour 
which awaits them. 

They are waiting, then, to be equipped for life 'p 
and yet it is difficult at first sight to decide what 
equipment can be furnished^ for the -pathos of their 
^ Homt Office Rtjjori quoted above. 
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iti|Ataon Ues precisely here : that they are about tb 
oiii the rari&s vf unskilled labour, as labour appren- 
iees, errand boys, domestic servants, and th^ like — 
©rvioe which, at. its commencement, requires no 
echnical equipment whatever. ^ This is, indeed, one 
eason why the curriculum of Standards VI. and 
^II. is still treated by Government as a part of 
general education, simply serving as a continuance 
)f Standard V. These pupils, it is said, need no 
pecial equipment, for their future calling in life 
nakes no such demand upon them : hence the best 
jurriculum is one which is purely liberal, and which 
)ffers’ them th& highest and the best during the 
ihort year or two which remains. 

But, as we have seen again and again, no scheme 
)f liberal education is complete if it fails to take 
iccount of the nature of the pupil j and a boy or 
jirl, standing already half-way on the threshold of 
‘ life,” cannot take the same interest in acadenaic 
pursuits Ets is expected of those who are to abide 
cloistered within the school for several years. 

We propose, therefore, a curriculum which is 
essentially “ liberal ” in character, and both ethical 
Sind intellectual in its aim, but which is calculated 
bo attract’ the special regard of those who follow it, 
because of its outlook on their immediate future. 

§ 2. T/ie HumanitiGB . — The underlying thought 
governing the curriculum will be — the world we live 
in : and the Humanities will be selected from the 
History of Queen Victoria’s reign. The story is 
read in the best literature and poetry, and, arising 
:>ut of the main theme, there are two branches, on© 
f;flFBcting the pupil as a coming citizen, the other 
^fiPecting him as a bread- winner. On'^the one side, 
le learns the elements of politics, local and Impeiial : 
^e visits the Town Hall,‘ the Courts of Justice, 
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8ttLdies^#tpec;imens of tiocumenta, and learius 

the meaning of ^official terms. (The reading oi bfoks 
on Civics cannot answer the same purpose, although 
the best of these may serve admirably as sepple- 
mentary to the instruction.) The great days of the 
civic year — the opening of Parliament, birthday of 
the Sovereign, election of Mayor and Corporation- 
are utilised to the ^ull. The pupil may even be set 
to read cuttings from the daily papers, not for police 
or sporting news, but for information about events in, 
which he, as a member of the community, is going 
to have a share. On the other side, he studies 
the development of industry and commerce, particu- 
larly in relation to his own neighbourhood, making 
visits where possible to i^orkshops, factories, or 
shipyards. 

Hie studies in Geography fit in with the rest. 
He draws maps of England at different periods 
during the last centui'y : of those portions of the 
world which are particularly concerned in the 
industries of his own town and county : of the 
new Australian Commonwealth : of China and 
Japan in their latest phases. 

It need scarcely be added, that, along with these 
civic and economic studies, the curriculum will not 
fail to exhibit the history of the time in its beat 
moral aspects — the development of religious agencies, 
and of philanthropic activities. 

§^3' Natural Science . — During previous years 
the pupil has laid a foundation, by practical work, 
invNature Knowledge, Physiography, and Physics, 
for scientific habits of thought : he must now use 
and expend these in directions which will help him 
to understand Ihe part played by the great sstences, 
Cheipiistay, Physics, Biology," in everyday life. The 
correlation with hia study of Queen Victoria’s reign 

p 2 
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lies to hand. He takes up in turn the great inven- 
tions, beginning with steam and ending with'^elec- 
iarieity : in connection with each of these be does 
some simple piece of practical work,^ and the 
teacher extends his observatipns still further by 
means of demonstrations. It iS obvious that these 
studies cannot be conducted by the “ heuristic ” 
methods of discovery and research : much must be 
treated empirically : much must be told, much 
taken for granted ; but the teacher will never 
suffer his class to lose sight of the method by which 
discoveries have been made, and he will seek to 
leave a portion ‘ of the study to be actually worked 
out by the unassisted efforts of his pupils. 

From the Biological Scipncea he will select Human 
Physiology,’^ as having the most direct bearing upon 
the personal needs of his pupils, and he will connect 
it with the study of Sanitation and Hygiene, 
sciences which are as much the product of the last 
century as are the great inventions in motor po^^er. 

§ 4. Mathematics , — The studies in Natural Science 
above described lend themselves at every turn to 
quantitative treatment, and therefore many hours 
can be spent in working out problems started by 
the science tocher. If Algebra has already been 
commenced, then it should be utilised in the same 
connection ] otherwise it will not be found of much 
service (see Chapter VIII, p. 189). 

Here is also the time for acquiring skill in the 
calculation of money. We rejected this study in an 
earlier chapter (see Chapter YII, p. 162), relegating it 
expressly to the closii^g years of school life. Rapid 

^ It ifl« true that laboratories are not yet provided for 
elementary schools^ but practical exercises in some form or 
other cannot be dispensed with. 

' Compare Rein’s VIII. Schvljahr. 
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mentar- calculations in making up bills, combined 
with*the s^dy of simple transactions in retail bo(5k- 
keeping, will now be of practical interest to the 
pupil, for bis mind is already turning towards a 
career in which vsucl^ knowledge is essential. It is 
not too much to say that any |>oy or girl who is. set 
to help in retail trade at fourteen years of age, 
would find his or 'her value doubled if he knew 
how to keep a cash-book in order, and how to check 
invoices with rapidity and accuracy. 

§ 5. The Arts of Expression . — In the previous 
chapter we have discussed the conditions under 
which the study of a foreign language should be 
begun, and we did not raise the question as to 
wliether it should be excluded from any particular 
tj^pe of school. There is nothing in the nature of 
the study itself to make it unsuitable for children 
who leave school at fourteen. The intimate relations 
between native and foreign countries make it almost 
necessary for every child to be trained with some 
understanding of the meaning and purpose of foreign 
speech, even though he cannot go far enough to 
make use of it. And wherever a population is 
bi-lingual, as in the country districts of “the Celtic 
fringe ” in Great Britain and France, in Alsace- 
Lorraine, in French Canada, in South Africa, it is 
an obvious duty to cultivate within the school the 
two speeches and forms of culture which are found 
to exist in the community around. 

Further, in any district or country, such as the 
smaller countries of Western Europe — Norway, 
HoUanjd, Switzerland — where the national tongue is 
little more th,^n a dialect, it seems necessary to giv^ 
a prominent place to foreign speech in the Ifumblest 
type of school. 

But the question is not so easily answered iu 
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ootlAtry such as England, where the native tongue ia. 
sufficient for all purposes, both of Eqmpmefit and 
Tradition, so far as the needs of the ch5di%n before 
us are concerned. For such children are commonly 
behind others in the mastery of their own lan- 
guage. The fact that'they arfe about to leave school 
at fourteen indicates their deficiency in general 
culture : the most capable children have been 
drafted off to Higher Elementary or Secondary 
Schools, and these are left behind, either because 
they are backward in natural gifts, or because their 
home environment has hindered their progress.^ 
Hence it would be a mistake to introduce a second 
language, unless it was proved that the pupils had 
gained a thorough mastery over the native tongue ; 
the safer course would be, in most distridts of 
England at the present day, to spend* these remain- 
ing years of school life in the reading of sound 
'‘m^ern literature, bearing upon the various studies 
described above, in learning by heart passages of 
great merit, and in writing essays upon themes 
prising from these topics. (Compare Chap. VIII^ 

§ 5 ( 1 ),) ^ 

Instruction in language " forms ” (spelling, word- 
building, grammar, etc.) should not be prescribed or 
determined upon in advance. Such studies, as we 
have seen, are not essential to success in the common 
arts of speech, and since the time is so short, it is 
doubly important to utilise what remains for the 
highest ends of education. 

Music , — Continuing what has been suggested in 

^ It must be kept in- mind throughout that the- plan of 
Differentiation discussed in Chap. IV, aeswqi^ that facilities -q 
are offeisd by public enactment for every child of adequate 
ability who desire^ to enter & Higher Elementary or Secondary 
glchool to gain entrance, wi[thout hindrance from lack of 
money for school fees. 
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Chapii:*s VI| .,aiid the deanaods of Equip- 

ment are not so imperative as to prevent thes^ Boy^ 
and girls from singing with their comrEbdes fio loii^ 
as they remain at school. 

§ 6. The Arts ofuRejyresenUMion ,- — Both from the 
standpoint of EquiJ)ment and of Child Nature, it 
is imperative that a large place should here bo given 
to these arts : for ^1) these boys and girls have often 
failed to advance to some higher place of education 
because their minds fail to respond to intellectual 
stimulus, while answering readily to direct sense- 
apprehension ; and (2) the various callings which they 
are about to enter will all of them^jffer facilities to 
those who have formed habits of taste in relation to 
the common things of evegy-day life. 

On the one hand, therefore, the teacher can select 
courses of study, such as Conventional Designing, 
which have a close relation to home industries : on the 
other hand, the studies in NaturaJ Science offer abund- 
ant materials for freehand and geometrical drawing, 

§ 7. Physical Exercises and Recreation . — As the 
pupil advances in years, he delights more and more 
in Games and Contests ; he cannot be denied a 
share in these on the plea of Equipment, for his 
physical nature cries out for such exeircise, and if, 
after leaving school, his employment will keep him 
at work from Monday morning to Saturday night, 
he should, at any rate, have the chance of free 
vigorous exercise for another year or two. But the 
Imitative Exercises are even more important. If 
this type of pupil, as we saw in the last paragraph, 
gains culture more readily through sense-observation 
than through' intellection, he will make most prograis 
of all by moans of practical arts which ha^ relation 
not only to hia motor tffctivi ties 'but to his social 
environment. Now, if ever, is the time for him 
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to combine intelligent thought with daily practice in 
those homely industries upon which so much (9i the 
happiness of humble homes depends ; — the use of tools, 
in the garden aijd the workshop ; the preparation of 
food; the care of clothes and furniture. Much of 
the study in Natural Science which we discussed in 
§ 3 above, depends tor its success upon its correla- 
tion with practical work. 

Unhappily, it seems very unlikely that the present 
generation will witnes.s any approach to these 
pursuits in the elementary schools. Instead of 
being taught at school to love and honour manual 
toil, the whole atmosphere of the class-room in 
practice is to teach the opposite. Everything of a 
manual nature is done Jpr the child as soon as he 
enters the school doors. In spite of the desire of 
many teachers to maintain harmony between school 
and home, a great gulf has been fixed between the 
intellectual, scholarly, clerkly attitude of the class- 
room, and the rough, physical, drudging life of 
parents at home. Until children who go to school 
learn their Domestic Economy and Hygiene by 
plactical service in the care of their own school- 
building, they will never learn the moral lesSiiatIB 
which the school-books on these subjects diacoul^se 
upon. These lessons have, indeed, precisely the 
opposite effect : the child comes unconsciously to 
take the attitude of the luxurious classes ; he is 
content to read and think about Hygiene and 
Domestic Economy, leaving his parents to do the 
drudgery of toil in these matters. And his parents 
would be the first to object, if school authorities 
proposed to make children share in the cleaning and 
adornmesit of their own school ! 

A proposal, which seems inj^possible in the case of an 
ordinary Elementary School, may perhaps seem to be easier 
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of add^ioa when it is found to be carried out with a access 
in Bclyola of a similar type. There are a certain percemtage 
of children ^hoae nature resents ao bitterly the intellectual 
discipline of the ordinary school that they flee from it anji 
seek to play truant : unless they are restrained from further 
wandering by the influence of home, they become confirmed 
truants, and as such ar^ dealt with by the magistrates under 
the direction of the Hobie Office. They are commonly sent 
to Truant Boarding Schools, but of fate years the experiment 
of Day Industrial Schools has been tried, and has proved a 
remarkable success.' 

We are only here concerned with one element in this 
achievement : — the striking advantage gained by the adoption 
of a curriculum which would be scouted with contempt by 
the ordinary Elemental}^ School, but which appears to be 
happily adapted to the needs of the pupils. For half the 
day the pupil is engaged on the subjects rif the Code, being 
taught pretty much as in the ordinary school, being examined 
and inspected year by year by Inspectors from the Board of 
Education. But for the rest ^f each day he is employed in 
practical useful work, which has an obvious end towards the 
benefit of himself and his fellows. The pupils keep the whole 
building clean ; they cook the meals ; at one school they 
do laundry work, not only for their own building, but for the 
London School Board Offices ; and they find time also to 
learn the beginnings of some useful trade, such as shoe- 
making. This curriculum is not perfect, for there is no 
correlation between the work done for the Code and the 
practical industrial work, but the wonderful success achieved, 
especially in relation to Code subjects, ought surely to 
convince the managers of Elementary Schools that the same 
principles of teaching ought to be applied to the ” good ” 
children as well as to the ‘ ‘ bad ” ones ! But it will be many, 
many years before the evil spirit of contempt for manual toil 
combined with worship of intellect is cast out from the 
realm of Education. 

There are some, however, who admit the import- 
ance of this argument, but they urge that it should 
bfe applied rather to the children of the wealthy. The 
children from humble homes are already, they say, 
brought into constant association with domestic toi]^ 

' Annual Reports on these Sphoola, presented annually by 
the Inspector appointed by the Home* Office (Eyre and 
Spottiawoodej 4^^ or 60?.). 
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why should they find a repetition of it at school it 
is your luxurious, over-stimulated child who n^ds to 
learn how to clean a floor and light a fire. This is, 
indeed, ’ true enough : if it were not for some healthy 
traditions in the Anglo-Saxon race, which keep alive 
the practical temper of the pioneer among families 
of birth and wealth, the condition of luxurious 
Englishmen would long ago have become desperate. 
The present writer is not the first to protest against 
.the departure from earlier traditions of simplicity 
and hardihood in English Public Schools, a departure 
encouraged by the parents whose children attend 
these schools.^ ' 

But our present concern is with children at the 
opposite pole, and their .misfortune is equally great, 
if the argument we have offered is sound. For these 
children, by the very atmosphere of their school life, 
are alienated unconsciously from sympathy with 
manual toil ; they are inclined to picture the educa- 
tional ladder as an emancipation from the vulgar 
life of their parents — a ladder which they may 
,kick from under their feet if they can only climb 
to the summit. The Elementary School of the 
nineteenth century has in all countries created a 
gulf between the pursuits of home and the pursuits 
of school which must somehow be bridged over.^ 
The home has, indeed, come much nearer to the 
school : culture of many kinds is now found in 
multitudes of lowly homes ; but the school must 
approach the home and the shop : it must place 
itself on the level of toiling, drudging lives? not 

,, ^ See Cotterill, Rsfonm in Public Schools 

(Blackwood, 1685). 

^ Ko Me is more conacious of this than some of the 
teaohere of whosb experience the present writer hae been 
able to avail himself. ^ 
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in order td*^ keep down ” the working classes, or 
dest^oy that divine discontent which is the ^l^al^on 
of every struggling soul, but to reconcile the sore 
conflict between toil and mind, He^ween the drudgery 
of machines and the leisure ^ of schools. 

To achieve such a purpose will indeed be the most 
glorious educational “ result of the new century ; 
and it must be achieved if the social storms of the 
coming years are to be safely weathered. The 
rising generation have had put into their hands tie 
noble but dangerous gifts of thought and knowledge, 
anti for the moment they are content ; for in these 
prosperous years, when our kine are fat and well- 
favoured, they are well-content, for they can find 
bread to eat, with some Jeisure also in the day for 
recreation and thought. But when the evil days 
draw nigh, the years of famine, then the dangers 
of a partial education will begin to show head ! 
The many-headed multitude, who have entered the 
gates of Knowledge, and have been taught to despise 
the hard necessities of toil, will rebel, as already they 
are rebelling in Germany, against destiny ; and a 
revolution may be threatened, not by a proletariat, as 
once in Paris, hungry for bread, but by a far 
greater multitude, whom bread alone does not 
satisfy, even if that is abundant. 

These fears and threats are vague and distant : 
but the danger is apparent to all who recognise the 
discord between the ideals of the school and the hard 
necessities of toil in the home, the factory, and the 
market-place. 

^■hile, therefore, from many points of view, we 
admit the ^necessity for providing comfort anad 
Enlightenment in the school to compensate for the 
dreariness of the home "and the^ trade : while we 

/ * 
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encourage the aims of those who adopt a system of 
teaching which lies absolutely apart from^ the 
external environment, we would urge that this 
charitable intention^has its limits. In teaching, as in 
other arts, “that is best which „lieth nearest.” The 
curriculum must be such as i^all “come home to 
men’s business and bosoms.” If your school is in the 
country, and your pupils are going to live on the soil, 
then let them, while at school, learn to appreciate 
both the severity and beauty of Nature : let them 
become intimate with the thoughts and feelings of 
those who work at the plough : make the transition 
easy for them between the thoughts of men and the 
solitude, the hardship, the poverty of toil in lonely 
fields. This is surely the true method for preventing 
that disastrous exodus from country to town which 
every one has deplored since the advent of the 
railway.^ 

The country school should surely be a picture of all that is 
best in country life ; it should have its garden, its pet 
animals, its bees : it should help its scholars to find a joy and 
pride in labour in the open air. If every cottager has a garden, 
that is a reason, not why the school should ignore the garden, 
but for it to have a better and a brighter garden than them 
all, cared for by a crowd of willing youngsters who are 
taught to take a pride both in their home and in their 
school. 

The task is more difficult, and yet more necessary, for the 
crowded children in the streets of cities. The gulf between 
school and the world outside will be bridged by introducinc 
freely into the school, especially for these last years of school 
life, the labours of the home and of the workshop. Teacher 
and child will then stand in closer sympathy with the life of 
parents, and with the dreary round of patient toil which now, 
as in older days, bears on the human race. 

Towards such a refornj many influences are combining. 
HJje teachers in the Primary schools are themselves, often 
unconscioijply, working towards it. They 'ire themselves 

^ Recent instructions issued by the Board of Education are 
full of encouragement in this direction. 
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sjiruilg from /‘the people”: their progress is, indeed, 
hindered by systems of “Training” which, to a ^ quite 
appalflng extent, hold^,, still by the shell of ancient rules 
from which the spirit has departed : but, in spite of all, they 
are the friends of children, and they know the needs of their 
young brothers and aiatera. The 'zeal with which they have 
taken up Manual Training and Kindergarten occupations is 
a proof that they will b« ready to go further when the door 
is opened for more thorough reforms 

We have not attempted in this chapter to enter 
into as much detail as in the previous chapters, 
except on those points which need emphasis im. 
connection with the special aim of these classes. 
Much that has been said there would only be re- 
peated here, if we had sketched a cbmplete scheme 
of studies. Our special purpose has been to lay all 
possible emphasis on the stmndpoint from which these 
closing years are to be regarded, and to indicate the 
main changes in curriculum which the adoption of 
this standpoint involves. 



CHAPTER X 

TriE HIGHER ELEMENTARY (HIGHER PRIMARY) SCHOOL 

That which the school ought to develop, before all things, 
in the individuals whom it trains is, as has often been said, 
the man himself, that is to say, heart, intelligence, con- 
science. Nothing could be mofe true ; but, it must never be 
forgotten, at the same time, that, if the individual is after- 
wards to be a manual worker, whether in the fields or in the 
workshop, the first and best safegnajcd that our schools can 
give, for the morality of the man, is to create in every 
scholar an aptitude tor, and a liking for, that labour by 
which he is to live. — Lb Blanc. Quoted from 5 

on Educational Subjects j Education Department, 1897, on the 
JVench System of Higher Primary Schools, by K, L. Moraijt. 
The whole article is of the highest value in connection with 
the topic of this chapter. 

§ 1. — Much in these chapters wi# appear to the 
casual reader to be waste of words, thdy contain 
many hovel proposals outside what appears to be 
possible in the current practice of the schools. 
Nevertheless, it may be asserted with confidence 
that nothing is here suggested which is visionary : 
illustrations might be offered, if space permitted, t)! 
places where these proposals are being carried^ out, 
ai^d the real task which the present writer ha^ set 
himself not to sketch a theoretic system of his 
own,' but rather to, collect together suggestions offered 
" a variety of sources, au(# then to bring 
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to^eifief into % (^yetemaStic body of tEougfet.^ Thosj 
with reference to the topic now before 
“Higher Elementary* School ” is a term which haie 
only just been adopted by Governmeht, and it will 
take time befbre the idea underlying this type of 
school is understood £y the nation at large ; never- 
theless, it is accepted on the Continent as an 
indispensable feature of a national scheme of educa- 
tion ; and if in England the same thing has not been 
done under that name, something similar is found 
in most large towns, where Schools of Science of 
Technical Schools have been established. 

Let us reconsider the essential aipi of this type 
of school (Chapter IV, p. 111). It is designed to 
cover a four years’ Course, receiving children from 
the Primary School at about eleven years of age, 
and parting with them about the age of fifteen. They 
are separated from their comrades in the Primary 
School, because either their own ability, or the design 
of their parents, holds out the hope that they may 
enter upon employments requiring more intelligence 
and skill than those followed by the pupils whom we 
have considered in the previous chapter. 

The scheme of study will therefore be governed 
by three considerations : — (1) It is a sequel to what 
has gone before : the curriculum must start where 
we left off in Chapter VIII, and any school of this 
type is bound to plan its course of study in close 
association with the ground already covered by the 
Primary Schools of the neighbourhood (Sequence). 

(2) It is presumed that pupils enter this type of 
whool ^because they are more capable and more likely 
to m^e rapid progress than the children who are 
left behind in the Primary School (Child J^aturej! 

(3) The curriculum of tha last twp years must be 

* f ^ Hdri Preface. 
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especially planned with a view to future callings in 
life (Equipment), This last demand seems to^ offer 
difficulties, since the older our pupils become the 
more varied are the callings which are open to them, 
and the distinctive demands made by these various 
callings are both more pressing and more specialised. 
The differences, however, at this period are greater 
in appearance than in reality. If we make a list 
of all these employments, we shall find, that, for 
the purpose in hand, they fall into two main 
divisions : (a) the mechanical and scientific (work- 
shop) ; (i) the official and mercantile (counter and 
desk). The foundation required for the one is to 
be sought in mathematics and science, with work- 
shop practice ; for the second in modern languages 
and in “ commercial subjects.” And, further, since 
all these employments are associated together as a 
part of the entire industrial life of the community, 
they must not be kept too rigidly apart : that is to 
say, the pupil who “ specialises ” for office life ought 
to know something of mechanical pursuits also ; and 
the skilled artisan will be all the better for some 
acquaintance with accounts. 

Hence, our scheme of study should be fairly clear. 
During the first two years all ptipils will take the 
same Course, which will be wholly directed towards 

liberal ” studies, but also will prepare the pupil for 
the next two years, during which parallel classes 
will need to be established. In half of these special 
attention will be paid to scientific pursuits, while in 
the other half modem languages and commercial 
pursuits will take the chief place. ^ 

To make this more definite, let us suppose that we 

^ The type of Higher Elementary School established by 
the Board of Education just liow in England ignores special- 
iaation for commerce entirely, r 
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each ftchoel 'W'^ek. ’^e might 

First and Second Y'ears : — 

9 to Humanities and English Languaga , 

3 to Science. • 

6 to Mathematics. ^ 

^ 6 to French, .or other foreign language (not 

QfYid : — only one language can be attempted 
^l^ith thorough success). 

6 tJo Arts of Representation and Production. * 
P to Recreation, including Music. 

Third and Fourth Years : — 

(a) Scientific Side — 

6 to Humanities and English Language. 

12 to Science and Mathematics. 

‘ ' 3 to French. 

9 to Drawing and Workshop Practice. 

3 to Recreation and Music. 

(b) Commercial and Civil Service Side — 

9 to Humanities — including Commercial Geo- 
graphy. 

- 9 to French and English Languages, 
p to Commercial Studies (Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, etc,). 

6 to Mathematics and Science (including Com- 
mercial Arithmetic). 

3 to Recreation and Music. 

§ 2. — The Course for the First Two Years is 
wholly one of general education, and should diflfer 
oijj^ slightly from the course pursued during the 
same stage of school life in the Secondary School. 

We Aave discussed this Course of Study in ChELpter XIV 
^ 3 to 9. It is there planned as ejctending over ^ur years 
pf but that discussion will serve as an indication 
pf .^Pl^npiples for the Selection of Material "in these first two 
a Higher Elementary School. 


of study to aRot (fiatmg 
divide as fbiiyws : — Y 
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The difference between these two is to be sought 
rather in details of syllabus than in the allotment of 
time given to each branch. For example, the Science, 
the Mathematics,’ the Drawing, and Manual work 
would all be conducted as an introduction to the 
more specialised pursuits of the last two years, 
whereas these same^ branches in the Secondary 
School would be pursued as the foundation of an* 
extended programme reaching over six years or 
more. 

But these differences in detail would take us 
beyond our present limits, and we may pass to the 
consideration of Courses necessary for the last two 
years, referring the reader to the next chapter for 
a discussion of the requirements of children between 
bhe ages of eleven and thirteen.^ 

§ 3. The Mechanical or Scientific Class . — The syl- 
labus for Schools of Science ” ^ offers a fair parallel 
in its Elementary ” portions to what is here pro- 
posed, and the work of Schools of Science and of 
Day Technical Schools has become so familiar that 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon it at any length. 
It is, perhaps, more important to emphasise the value 
of the minor portion of the curriculum, in Humanities 
and French (or German), which needs still to be 
carefully fostered. 

The form of Concentration, which has kept its 
place with diminishing force since the period of 
childhood, is now wholly abandoned. The pupil’s 
interest is taken up with pursuits which find their 

^ It follows that in very small towns, where the pupils 
attending the Secondary Eohool are very few in number, ope 
ifidtitution may serve the purpose both of Higher Elementary 
and of Secondary Education for the first two years of the 
Course. , 

^ As in The Board of Education Directory. 
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centre -outside the school walls. ^ The time devoted 
to Art, to Humanities^ or to a Modem Language, takes 
rather the nature of a supplementary pursuit, whioji 
he will, it may be hoped, carry on for himself in 
later life, by way of recreation and change from the 
absorbing duties of his calling. 

On the other hand, the fact that the time is ap- 
proaching for leaving school suggests the importance 
of studies similar to those we have described in the 
last chapter — in the History of the Nineteenth 
Century,^ in its political, literary, and economic 
aspects. The study can be undertaken more 
thoroughly than was possible for the younger type 
of pupil : the reading can be far more extensive, 
and the range of ideas worked out on a more elabo- 
rate scale, but the general motive for the whole 
study will be the same. 

It would serve no useful purpose here to work out 
schemes in detail for the curriculum either in this 
or the other branches. The task, set before the 
teacher in such a class is to create first of all a field 
of interest centering round the workshop and the 
laboratory in their relations to workshop industries, 
and to associate with this an interest in the human- 
istic branches of the curriculum — the Humanities, 
the French Language, Drawing, and Music, in re- 
lation to modern life. 

§ 4. — The Commercial “ Side ” or class looks to 
similar principles as the basis of study, substituting 
the office for the workshop.^ 

^ The ethical demand for Concentration (Chap. II, § 1 \ is 
still m^t, but the centre of the circfe must be shifted, as the 
pupirs outlook on life alters. • 

® P. 210, above. , 

* It is superfluous to refej to the many reports on 
Commercial Education which have emptfasisea the import- 
anop of Courses of Study of this type, similar to those found 

Q 2 
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<3ourse in Languages demands a large amoatfb 
of tim^ for it is through Escpre^sion, in sp©pph®and 
Vriting, that the ends of commercial interccMrse are 
soii^t. "Forms of commercial correspondence in the 
two languages, and 'precis writing, take up time in 
addition to the ordinary exercise in composition. 

In Humanities, the class will make a study of 
Geography, especially in relation to the exports and 
imports of the district. A large modern atlas will 
be constantly in use until the pupil has thoroughly 
learnt the habit of consulting the map whenever he 
needs geographical information. 

The strictly “ commercial ” studies, in Bookkeeping 
and Shorthand, will now demand attention, The 
pupil cannot, at school, legrn the special methods of 
the accountant, but he can learn how to keep a simple 
set of “books’’;^ and his course of two years in 
Shorthand will take him far enough to enable him 
hereafter to attain a high rate of speed, if he finds 
such skill to be necessary. Commercial men tell us 
that it is not always an advantage to a boy to enter 
an office with a knowledge of shorthand, for he may 
be found so useful as a letter-writer that he may be 

*4 

on the Continent, both for Higher Primaiw and Secondary 
Schools and for students at College. The first of these was 
presented to the London Chamber of Commerce in 1887^ 
TIk) last, is&'ied from Eklinburgh, is perhaps the most valUt 
able of all, and is likely to be really productive. 

^ A recent experiment is worth reporting. It has been 
found in a Secondary School that pupils who work at 
Bookkeeping fail to get a real ^asp of interest in it, BO 
they are plemed in charge, under direction, of the “Books’^ 
of the Qamea Committee and Stationery Office, covering 
sums amounting in the grt^B to £200 per dnnum. Tim plan 
hca succeeded. The transac^ons are entered on a simple l^uble 
Entry system by the pupils, who reab'se, by practical office, 
work on this small scale, wh^t'the entries mean. For they 
imve a personal Mterest in the transactions which they 
record. f ^ 
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9^1 M shoHI^ all hifi life, ^d gain ilo jpther 

form of . experience»J At other times we are t<^ 
‘^that shorthand and type writing ar»* the omy 
essential acquirements at the outset of a com- 
mercial career. The truth lies, perhaps, midway : 
shorthand is, under any circuipstances, a useful tool, 
and a moderate attention to it during the last year 
or two of school life will not be regretted by 
business man in future years, even if he does no^ 
make daily use of the acquirement# * 

The course in Science should follow somewhat the 
lines laid down for the junior classes of “ Handel- 
schulen ” in Germany.^ The merchant does not need 
to enter the workshop or the laboratory, but he 
needs a surface knowledge of the products of the 
soil, and he connects this knowledge closely with 
his commercial geography. The typical articles of 
the world’s industry — coal, iron, cotton, wool — are 
treated in turn : samples at different stages of growth 
or use, are exhibited and handled, the typical 
processes of acquiring power — steam, hydraulic 
pressure, electricity — are also taken in turn, and 
examples of their application are observed in work- 
ing. A scientific man may despise such knowledge 
as lacking in thoroughness, but it does represent the 
kind of knowledge which a successful merchant has 
to pick up for himself \ and the school may sta/rt fhe 
pupil on this road to success. 

The Mathematics will be concerned mainly with 
practical applications of Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry, so far as these may be discovered by the 
t€Mi><3h^. The Civil Service requires skill in “ tots ” ; 

• 

^ ^hey use the term “ Waarenkunde ” (knowledge of 
Waa^) to describe^ this particular form oj Natural Science — 
aee Reports on Commercial Education m foreign csountriee, 
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accountant needs to become rapid and accurate 
in all problems connected with money. Here, as in 
the closing years of the Primary School, place will 
be found for attention to problems in money. All 
those portions of applied Arithmetic (Interest, 
Discount, Stocks, Shares) wTiich have hitherto 
usurped so much time in the scheme of general 
teaching, now find their proper sphere (see p. 162 , 
above). 

' Thus it appears possible to equip boys and girls to 
take up, with more intelligence than hitherto, that 
vast range of pursuits offered by the Post Office, and 
by all the lower departments of the Civil Service ; 
as well as in the multitude of offices and shops, which 
necessarily absorb so large a portion of the so-called 
middle-class population. 

Such a curriculum does not, or need not, degrade 
either teacher or pupil. If these pursuits are 
necessary to the pupil to aid in an honest and active 
career, they are" worthy and moral, honourable alike 
to teacher and taught. 

And it is better for the pupil, for his character as 
well as for his studies, that he should acquire these 
special branches of knowledge within the environment 
of a school, controlled by the higher aims of educa- 
tion, rather than in the class-rooms of a private 
coaching establishment. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE CURRICULUM OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The besetting faults of youth appear to me to arise mainly 
from its retaining too often the ignorance, selfishness, and 
thoughtlessness of a child, and having arrived at the same 
time at a degree of bodily vigour and power, equal, or only a 
very little inferior, to those oj manhood. — Arnold ofRurby, 
from Sermons preached in Rughy Chapel (Vol, IV, No. II.). 

Probably the most important changes for the educator to 
study are those which begin between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen, and are completed only some years later, when the 
young adolescent receives from nature a new capital of energy 
and altruistic feeling. — Stanley Hal^j : The Pedagogical 
Seminary, Vol. I, p. 205. 

During the last ninety years, the secondary education of 
Prussia has been directed by a succession of statesmen of pre- 
eminent ability and served by a body of devoted and highly- 
qualified teachers. The efforts of these men . . . have been 
concentrated on the production of a very high standard of 
educational discipline. In this work they have always given 
at leEist equal pains to thinking nut beforehand exactly what 
they wished to do, as to the actual carrying out of the plans 
BO formed. ^ . . Each kind of school has been set to do its 
own work. There has been no payment according to results, 
or special endowment of one rather than another branch of 
the curriculum. — M. E. Sadler, in Special Reports on Edu- 
cational Subjects, Vol. Ill, p. 246. This comprehensive review 
of Prussian Secondary Education is indispensable as a guide 
to the problems proposed in the following chapter. 

§ V — We now resume our scheme for sequence^of 
studies where it paused at Chap. YIII. •We have 
planned all these suggestibns for a curriculum with 
the idea of dovetailihg, as far els poBsiblOi the 
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OQi^otilft o{ the four types of schools, so as Ido 
, XDMiiinise the mischief of transference J^m' one 
school to another. It is obvious that such a Hove- 
tSiling of^ curricula is not likely to be completely 
adopted at the presen]t day, but it may be partiaBy 
adopted, and it is the Wsiness bf practical teachers 
to bear in mind the importance of the question when 
oifganising Courses of Study. It would, however, be 
quite as mischievous an error to press our anxiety 
fpr such dovetailing of curricula to an extreme. 
Each type of school has its own functions, in- 
dependent of institutions from which its pupils 
come, or of those to which they may proceed. This 
is especially important for the kind of schools we 
are now to consider : the crrricula discussed in Chaps. 
IX and X were strictly continuations and completions 
of pursuits commenced in the Primary School ; but in 
the Secondary School we have to devise plans for 
children many of whom have never passed through 
a Primary School. All we have to ensure is that 
the early years of the Secondary School curriculum 
shall be so planned as to make it comparatively easy 
to effect the transference of able children from the 
Primary School, and for this purpose to watch (1) 
that the new branches of study (such as Latin or 
Natural Science) are commenced sufficiently late to 
enable these children to commence with their nelv 
school fellows ; (2) on the other hand, that the 6hild 
does not mark time during his first years in the 
Beoondary School, by simply revising studies which 
he has spent adequate time upon already in the 
Primary, or Preparatoi^, School. 

( § 2. — We treat, then, the Secondary School, not 
merely as. an “ Intermediate ” ^ institution to provide 


’ term employed, with this intention, in the Wek^ 
ftatexniediate Education Act. 



M w inteiiiedkte ^^tage between tbe 
S^sboil and the TJni^yersity^ but et^ilmg* on i|i9 
own footing, and achieving Its own piinfi|« side by 
side with its duties in relation ! to the Primary 
Schools or to Universities, 

We have already fiidicated * these aims in Ch«i|). “ 
IV, as based, firstly, on the 'nature of the pupil, 
secondly, on his future needs. Our pupil is to take 
a six years’ course, carrying him on to the period of 
adolescence. He is to remain in statu pupillari, 
while others are already “ out in the world ” as 
bread-winners. And this circumstance constitutes 
a striking feature in his growth — he will grow to 
adult life more slowly. He comes under the same 
law which is observed, i^ races as well as in in- 
dividuals, as culture advances — a child who becomes 
. at an early age a bread-winner, who ceEises early 
to receive culture, and begins early to exercise 
independent activities, reaches puberty at a some- 
what earlier period, and in consequence reaches 
the summit of his own mental development at an 
early period. Hence the Secondary School might be 
described as an institution especially adapted to care 
for those who will develop more slowly and grow to 
a larger, broader stature of mental development, than 
would be possible for them otherwise. And from 
this it follows, as an important, though disregarded, 
principle in the curriculum, that the ground should 
, be covered slowly, that no haste should be displayed . 
.Via commencing new studies, that the education 
should, here as in all its parts, be “liberal,” 
liberal in its scorn of haste— raw haste, half-sister 
to d^ay, But if this leisure ^ is one mark of 
Seoondaiy School, no less important is that 
which we discussed at’ length in Chap, IV, of 
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provision for the future career of the pupil. For 6he 
pupil becomes old enoi;^h while at school to exhibit 
definite Qualities, which indicate to some extent the 
career for which he is fitted. Parents cannot, indeed, 
safely pay heed to the actual choice of a career 
made by a boy or girl before fifteen, but the evidences 
□f capacity and taste shown (not only by such choice, 
but by a hundred signs and indications aflForded at 
school and at home), these, as a rule, enable the 
school to plan a scheme of study for each pupil to 
which he will respond. For, even though the actual 
choice ^ of a career made by the young pupil be foolish, 
the cardinal fact is that the pupil has his eyes open to 
life, and, although so immature, he demands exercises 
which bear upon life. He feels that his special 
aptitudes,^ whether literary, scientific, mathematical, 
or constructive, have a claim upon him ; and he will 
eagerly throw his energies into such special direc- 
tions. The adolescent must be treated according 
to his nature — he must have a full and varied field 
for exercise, a field which to some extent he may 
feel to have chosen for himself, although in reality 
he is still under governors and tutors. Thus oiM' 
demand for ‘‘Specialism” in the later years of tks 
type of school is put forward, not in antagonism to 
the claims of a noble, liberal education, but becait^ 
these special studies, to the adolescent as to the adut,’ 
if pursued in the right spirit, are “the natural 
means ” ^ to a liberal education. ' 

§ 3. — We indicated in Chap. IV that we sh^ld 
divide the years of the Secondary School into two 

^ Stanley Hall and W. H. Burnham on Adc3«30ipce 
i^edagogicaZ Stmiimry^ Vol. I, pp. 17^, to 210). Ibis 
and other numbers of Stanley Hairs ^ periodical are of 
Sj^cial value to Speondary teachers in relation to the stidy 
oi adolescence. ^ 

^ G«o. Smith on Specialism (see Chap. IV, p. 106, aboV). 
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Portions, analogous to those adopted for the Higher 
Elementary School ^ the last chapter : (a) a Fbur 
Years’ course of purely “ general ” educatio|(; followed ' 
by (6) courses of two or more y^are in which the 
curriculum of each jTupil is specialised according to 
his needs. The first of thos^e will mainly occupy 
our attention. 

Th^ Humanities : History . — In Chapter VIII we 
sketched a three years’ course of study in History to 
cover the main topics in the story of our own ra«e, 
as far as Waterloo. We followed this up, in the 
Elementary School curricula, by studies in industry, 
manufacture, geography, politics during the last 
century. 

This programme, howtyer, would be unsuitable 
for our present purpose. It would be fatal to assume 
that the pupils who enter the lower Forms of a 
Secondary School have mastered the story of the 
English people, or even, if they have learned some 
portions of it, that they are now refl-dy to proceed tb 
other fields of Humanistic study. 

We ought, however, to expect that those portions 
of early history which are especially adapted to 
young children ^ should have been taught at the 
proper period, and if any sacrifice has to be made, 
the earlier portions of English History, up to the 
close of the Middle Ages, should be omitted from the 
programme rather than the later. 

During these four years, however, the pupil, even if 
he * has studied very little history before entering 
the school, may be expected to extend his range 
beyond his own country. It^has been a reproach to 
English schppls, in contrast with those of mamy 
foreign countries, that our survey of humafl progress 
is too insular. Our pupils nowadays leave school 
^ P. 179, above. 



a^uaiilted Eiigliah history, li^t' 

ihef have never been taught tp bring thisfintb relar 
tioa eith;^ with Ancient Histor^, or with the fortunes 
of o^er Eurof^n countries in modern times. 

We may, therefore? propose* some such course as 
follows : — (i) English history (dealing with later 
times rather than with earlier, if a sacrifice has to 
be made of part) for the first two years, and perhaps 
for the third ; (ii) a course in Ancient History, 
o^cupjdng twelve months ; (iii) either as a sequel or 
as an alternative to (ii), a course in Modern History, 
dealing with the chief epochs and events since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

Another (iv) may be suggested, similar in scope 
to the Course suggested j- in Chapters IX and X, 
treating of English History during the reign of 
Queen Victoria. If this be taken up, it ought, how- 
ever, to come late in the school course, for reasons 
already ofiFered. 

f The suggestion as to Ancient History may be 
illustrated by example of the syllabus given in 
the Appendix (p. 420) which has been taken as a 
“subject’’ for the Junior Certificate of the Central 
Welsh Board during recent yeara.^ 

It will be observed that this is not only a syllabus 
in History, but in Geography also,^ and we may at 
once notice the correlated scheme in English 
Literature, also offered as an “ Alternative Scheme 
by these same pupils (Appendix II.).. 

^ ,By a most fortunate regulation, this Board permits thd 
school to coffer “Alternative Schemes” of study, in any 
subject prescribed by the ^schedules, to replace the j^od or 
otJher details laid down by the Board. This regulation ofieti9 a 
capital opportunity for experiment and piGgiess in the higher 
^well aa the lower Forms o^ Secondary Schools in Wales. , 

' ^ ^ot under the Central W^h Board’s regulations, ho^ 
ev^j which treat Geography muinly as a Selene. > 
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^TMd lit^rfilure is not f ^laCSsics ao^ ig . 
tendM to he — it do^ not even carry tlie piipil '0 
far into tbe spirit of classic times as he is cmp^ed iabt) 
the spirit of Hebrew times by'^his stijdy or the Old 
Testament, for the Authorised Version is a faithful 
translation, whereas* these poems achieve nothing 
more than a presentment of th^ eflFects produced on 
' the author by his study of Greek and Roman life. ^ 
Experience, however, seems to show that this,, 
gradual approach to “ the classics ” has advantages— 
it is the “ First Step,” ^ the preparation of the pupfl’s 
mind for entry upon those realms of thought and 
feeling so far removed from modern ken : some are 
thereby attracted to go further — from the modem 
OBBsar of Shakespeare’s creation they follow back to 
the true Ceesar of the Gallic wars. Others, on whom 
classical literature can never make more than a 
superficial impression, do, at any rate, advance thus 
far with pleasure and profit. If they never proceed 
to the fountain-head of Virgil and •Sophocles, they 
will at least read modern poets with greater ease 
and pleasure. 

A similar course in Modem History might easily 
be taken up by pupils of like attainments, and it 
would have this additional advantage — it would 
supplement at every turn the earlier studies in 
English History. If it be inquired, Cui bono 1 
r — what purpose is served by introducing these wide 
studies in history to such young people ? — the answer 
laausf} be found in our view of their mental powers. 
They are not yet ready for any such abstract treat- 
.Uaeiit ,of history as is involved in Constitutional, 
OE ESonqipic, or Political History proper. Th^ , 
interest is stfi^ '^in men and in events, but their 
pt acquisition and retention within that 
^ Compare p. 159, above. 
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adhere are largely iiM5rea§ed : they are. abte to ta^ie 
in their grasp a wide range both of past time : and 
of forei^ climes : the aims of their education 
demand that they should secure some working 
knowledge of the human story as a whole, so long 
as this can be combined with tietailed interest. If 
Outlines of History are “learned up” merely as 
outlines, they become a drudgery, but if they are so 
treated as to supply a Time-Chart ^ to the mind, 
which shall place the great deeds and literature of 
Humanity in proper perspective, then they become 
an intellectual exercise of high value. 

Literature . — The example offered above, of a sylla- 
bus correlated with Ancient History, indicates the 
method to be followed for any other period chosen 
for Humanistic study. Sut here, as in previous 
chapters, we are not closing the door against litera- 
ture which can be correlated with portions of the 
curriculum apart from History : it is difficult, how- 
ever, to find writings, outside the realm of heroic 
poetry and narrative, which take high rank as 
literature, and which, at the same time, can be 
brought into the range of the limited powers of 
pupils at this age. Probably more success may be 
achieved with girls than with boys, for the girl is 
'more approachable on the side of sesthetics : poems 
which treat of nature will associate themselves with 
her interests in Drawing and in Nature Studies. 

Other Branches of Humanistic Instruction . — It 
may be sufficient to refer to the corresponding para- 
graph in Chapter YIII — as also for Scripture Lessons, 
and for additional and incidental studies in the 

fa 

L r 

^ See Withers, on ‘'Teaching Histor^’ in Barnett’s 
Teaching ^nd Organization (Longmans arfcTCo., 189H) ; or 
Vol. n. in Sp^ial B^ports m Educational 6ud)ject8j pp. 293- 
316. 
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sp^jere of tlie' Humanities lying outside the regular 
progriimme. 

§ 4. Natural Science } — While in the sphere of 
the Humanities, instruction nxust still be Hmited to 
concrete experiences, the ^ same restriction does not 
apply to Natural Science : thei' period of life which 
we are now considering is rather that in which the 
pupil may proceed from work which is mainly concrete 
to work which involves formal processes of abstract 
thought. He has in earlier years been encouraged 
to handle, weigh, measure, observe, classify all sorts 
of material in many branches of Natural Science : 
he has noted his observations, and has learnt to 
register and compute his results in terms of number 
and space. He is now prepared to take the first 
step in modern scientific method : he begins to think 
about the great forces which act and react upon the 
world of matter. Already in earlier years he has 
done much thinking of a kind. His pursuit in 
Nature Knowledge has not been ^merely in the 
morphology of plants or the appearance and parts 
of animals ; he has thought about structure and 
function from the very first : but his new treatment 
of science is more abstract in that the conclusions 
now to be reached, although dependent, as before, 
upon observation, experiment, and computation, 
demand also a power of abstraction beyond anj- 
thing previously required. He commences with the 
study of motion ” as the commonest form of energy 
familiar to his experience, and proceeds over the 
ground which has become very familiar in schools 
during the last twenty years ; it is the ground which 
was tmversed during the slow* course of generations 
from the daycaipf Roger Bacon to those ^of Isaac 

^ Fop an example of a detailed Syllabus on the lines of this 
paragraph, see Appendix, ani^ compare p, 186, above. 
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and the pupil who can investigate thd 


maiii problems of elementary physical sconce So as 
to oateh^ a spark of the patience, the indepen- 
dence, th^ indnstry of such great thinkers, has 
learnt much beside 4jhe hire knowledge of natural 
phenomena. ♦ ^ 


The Physics of the Seventeenth Century is fol- 
lowed by the Chemistry of the Eighteenth ; Newton 
leads the way for Lavoisier, Cavendish, Black, 
Priestley. An elementary course of Chemistry may 
Well succeed an elementary course in Physics, and 
will complete the range that is possible during the 
four years under review ; for here, as in the 
Humanities, we cannot assume that our pupils, on 
entering the lowest Form of the Secondary School, 
are so equipped with inteirest and knowledge as td’ 
be ready at once to commence on Physics. Much 
of the time during the first year or two will need 
to be spent in studies similar to those descril 3 iei^|( 
on p. 425, so that it is by no means surprising that 
in recent years secondary schools have been limiting 
the proportions of their syllabus in Science teaching," 
contenting themselves with reaching, at the age of 
sixteen, a pourse of “Elementary Science”^ which 
contains only a restricted course of study in Ele- 
mentary Physics and Elementary Chemistry.^ 


Vide, e.g.j the eyllabufl for Matriculation at the University 
of London, 

2 We do not suggest any distinctive syllabus in Science for 
g;irlB at this periodT Physics and Chemistry, in their elemeii- 
ary branches, are surely a part of liberal education^at the 
present day. No woman can be regarded as fully equipped 
for the higher intellectual activities of our time unless she 
knows something of this realm of ideas, which ^-hters, 

. easily with the Humanities and the Arts, into the entire 
lire oi the ^orld of culture and of publi^»9p^gresa. - But . 
the same time it is pedantic fo/* scientists to say that Naturilj 
Seienoe is no^ at^eifded to in schools where an intelligent 
ohuMe in Botany replaces Physite or Chemistry (cp. p. 
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i§ 5. The Abstract Sciences: Mathematics . — ^What 
has been said with reference to abstract thinking in 
Science, applies equally to Mathematics, a^ is more ' 
generally recognised. During these four years a 
pupil may cover the, ground of Elementary Algebra 
and Elementary Geotiietry : i.e.^ he may acquire the 
art of thinking in algebraic ’symbols, and in the 
equally abstract language of Theoretical Geometry. 
In Arithmetic his progress should keep pace with 
the requirements of his work in Physics : the legs 
time- he spends upon useless problems in Stocks, 
Shares, and Bankers’ Discount, the better for his 
mental progress. We are in the midst of a most 
healthy movement of reform in the teaching of 
school Mathematics, which^is spreading more rapidly 
than educational authoritias seem to be aware. In 
Arithmetic, the selection of Content is being modi- 
fied in order, as indicated above, to help the work of 
the Science classes : e.y., the need for a proper treat- 
ment of decimals in the metric sytitem has led to 
their being taken at an earlier stage, and, as a 
further result in method, to the teaching of multi- 
plication by multiplying at the start by the first 
digit of the multiplier instead of by the units digit. 
Other points in method, especially those connected 
with Subtraction, Factors, and Fractions, need not 
be here discussed.^ 

Algebra is slowly yielding to the methods of treat- 
ment BO long advocated by Professor Chrystal, which, 
while accepted in the Universities, have been ex- 
cluded by the more conservative atmosphere of the 
school^ 

^ See article or^ ^i^hmetic by R. N. Haygarth [1^ Scho^ 
April, 1901), for a uBefiil aummary of these reforms ; also 
Mr. HM)pel on “The Simplification of Mlthematical Teach- 
ing” (mmcational Timee, Novomber, 1891), and above, p. 190. 
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Cl^iiiefciy Jh^ been always the despair of re- 
formers. The Society for the ImproveoQ^nt of» Geo- 
metrioals^ Teaching struggled gallantly for twenty 
years, but failed to shake the ajicient rule of 
Euclid. That monopoly is, however, slowly yielding 
before a combination of forcea which alone would 
have been helpless. Europe and America have 
laughed the English teacher to scorn, but that 
proved nothing : the teachers of Science have begged 
for a Geometry which would aid instead of thwart- 
ing the study of Physics : finally, teachers of 
Mathematics themselves, emancipated from the 
barren doctrines of the faculty-psychology, and 
trained with courage adequate to the task of think- 
ing out their own Geometry, are taking up the 
question in earnest. The one step now necessary 
is for examining bodies to admit candidates for 
public certificates to offer Geometry other than 
that of Euclid : the road will then be clear for 
necessary experiment and investigation, making use 
of the abundant experience to be gained from France, 
America, and Germany. Two years’ experience of 
freedom from Euclid, conducted ^ under great dis- 
advantages, has certainly proved in one school that 
pupils lose nothing by the change, and that, if at 
a later stage they are compelled by Univei*sity (!) 
requirements to reyerf) to Euclid, their rational treat* 
ment of the same subject-matter in previous yeara 
makes it e^y fop them to revise their studies in 
particular order prescribed in the Euclidean systonuj 

Grammar, as in earlier chapters, only needs Iten- 
tion here for the sake of the scheme of 
which we have adojfited : it is treated bflow^ lii 
connection with the Art of Ladg^S^dUge. 

^ Under the cdhdition referred to on p. 236, above of < 
Certificate syetem of the CetUjral Welah^oard* J 
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i I" ' ' ‘ * V ^ ^ 

^ The ^‘krfs of Ex'pTmiiim.~Tk^ 

Ton^e. What is stated in Chap. VIU might h^ 
be repeated, and its conolusions carri^ further 
as the pupils advance in years. ' Good pupils.dn 
Secondary Schools gommonly acquire some taste 
for books, and the teacher’s efforts are needed rather 
to train the taste ^and direct thfi choice than to create 
it. A young man cannot be farced to prefer Bach 
and Handel to “ Soldiers of the Queen,” but, if he 
dbea not show this preference, those who have ed^- 
cat^ him must share the blame. So with literature, 
both as content and as art. If a woman cannot 
‘‘ enjoy ” anything better than a sensational novel, 
some elements of true culture have been lacking in her 
youth. This argument is true of all types of school : 
but it is especially relevant in treating of Secondary 
Schools, because they have an especial responsibility 
in all matters of culture and liberal education. 

One reason, perhaps, for the failure to interest 
pupils in literature as a fine art, isi that sufficient 
pains are not taken to cultivate the taste for artistic 
expression. Literature needs to be read, really fead, 
for its artistic form — not only to be devoured (or 
skimmed ?) for its “ content.” Passages in the native 
tongue are learnt for repetition, but they are 
gabbled, just as the classic poets of Greece and Rome 
have been recited for ages by (grammar School boye. 
literature cannot be so appreciated : it must be 
treated on principles of method ^ appropriate to the 
acquirement of the art. This involves time, but 
t^nud must be taken, and the class must be content 
to cover Less ground.^ If during four ^ears a few 

^ ^ Seethap. XV, below. / % 

a “ What is See the striking preface ^replying 

to this time-worn objection as to lack oi^ime) by the late 
Sheldon Barnes to her Stvdies in Histmiad Mtlh/od 
Cq., BtiptflUj U,S.A)- 
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less books are read or shorter periods studied, ^he 
loss is small ; but if a great jart is mishandled and 
degrad^, the loss is indeed great. 

Foreign Languages , — In Chap. VIII we have dis- 
cussed as fully as our space would permit the 
controversies involved in Elementary Foreign 
Language Teaching. And in applying those con- 
clusions to the special circumstances of the Secondary 
School, it is proposed that French should be the first 
language to be acquired under the present condition 
of things in England. And we should urge again 
with the utmost emphasis that the choice of material, 
i.e., of text, either for oral work or for class reading, 
be correlated with the Humanities. Practical experi- 
ence during the last thr^'3 years in a Secondary School 
enables the present writer to maintain this position 
with considerable confidence (see Chap. VIII, p. 200, 
above). 

The first two years, therefore, of the Secondary 
School should mclude a daily lesson in French as 
part of the regular Time Table, and no other 
foreign tongue should be taught. Some pupils will 
no doubt enter the school in these Forms with a slight 
knowledge of Latin, or even of German, but experi- 
ence shows that they ultimately lose nothing by 
forgetting ” this small acquisition for a year or two. 

After these two years, a pupil will be found able 
to pursue his work in French with four or five lessons 
per week, using always French speech as the medium 
of teaching. Pupils thus taught for three « years 
have been found ready to take a public examination 
of the “Junior” sl^ge on a syllabus which^equires 
them to do oral and written woi ^k^ holly in French.^ 

^ A permanent difficulty is found from the fact that 
pupils enter a school at different periods of the school year,. 
and also with varying attainfiients, which require them to be 
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M Third\Langucbge . — It is clearly necessary *to 
diminish the hours cjpvoted to French and English 
as we advance up the school, because wg^ave to 
find time for a third language, and this time 
must not be taken €rom other Groups, until the 
pupil enters the higher Forms, and then only if 
he^ is to ‘‘ specialise ” on the literary side. We 
are here mi the midst of controversies for which no 
final solution has yet been found. Some teachers 
would question the neliessity of introducing a third 
language at all before the age of fifteen. They 
would urge the pleas advanced in Chap. V, and in- 
sist that the one language must be intensively treated, 
so that it becomes absolutely the possession of the 
pupil, before another is coii^jienced. They would also 
urge that this second foreign tongue would be likely 
to cross with the first, and create a confused apper- 
ception-mass — a store of French in which German 
or Latin elements would intermix. This would be 
as unfair to the new language as to the French, for 
this German or Latin will have no chance of gaiijing 
a firm and isolated footing in the mind, if it does not 
for a certain time gain the exclusive, intensive atten- 
tion of the pupil. Such arguments have much force, 
and their validity will depend upon the special experi- 
ences and aims of each school. The present writer 
has found it possible to introduce a first year Bf 
Latin at the age of fourteen, and after about two 
years’ intensive study in French : Latin has been 
chosen in preference to German, for the following 
reasons : — 

(1) ^though German is indispensable in later 

« 

placed in various Forms above the lowest. But thisTlifficulty 
does not prove to be greater in Ffench than*in other branches, 
and it is partly avoid^ by specig/1 arrangements (See Appendix 
V, below). 
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.l,i£o fdr &iy advanced accomplishment iA l^tei^tQre 
' # it is hot required for immediate trse at the 

age bf fifttieji or sixteen ; and if a pupil has once gained 
the art of thinking in a second speech (such as French) 
he will find it comparatively ^sy to attack a third 
speech (German or other) at seventeen or later. 

(2) Latin does not conflict with the growth of 
French in the pupil’s mind in the same way as Ger- 
man, for it cannot be acquired oh the SEime “ Direct ” 
ih^hods of conversation, since it is a dead language. 
Also, its vocabulary and structure have much in 
common with French, and help somewhat in the in- 
tellectual appreciation of French forms, as well as of 

I the large English vocabulary which is of Latin and 
French origin. ^ 

(3) Pupils between thirteen and fifteen years of 
age are on the dividing line between choice of 
studies. They are by way of settling their future 
career in life, or at any rate the type of career 
which they are likely to follow. Now a year or so 
Bp6is.4 by all in Latin is not a waste of time (from 
the standpoint of general culture) for those who '^ill 
not pursue it further : while it serves as a touchstone 
to determine' which of the Form are fit ip proceed 
with Lutin, and which should, after the first year, 
drop it in favour of more modem studies. 

{4) It is true in a sense that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing,'"' but in the present instance the 
danger from a fragmentary acquaintance with Latin 
forms of Speech is not apparent, especially if this &c- 
quaintance be cultivated with a proper choice of 
Content, i.e., with material selected^ from the ‘life of 

i» 

^ An admirable example of Buoh Beleotion is offered hy 
OurHtt's Lateiniaehe Fibd 'fur Sexta, and MarohSnt and' 
Z^cUm Gourde (Bellc.and So^), which id 
on Gurlitt’s model. 
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cUts^ tino^ and cirr dated with a a<^etn«r 
in History and Literature, such as is deacrib^ 
above, Latin thus becomes from the start^ reality 
to. th©i pupil, and the forms of ancient speech are 
embodied in a taJe,” instead of being acquired 
mechanically as equivalents for English words. So 
treated, the pupilj if he never studies Latin there- 
after, vdll have gained a collective impression as to 
^he relations betwee^ ancient, mediseval, and modem"' 
life, which will serve him in many unexpected ways. 
The least of these is the increased powerin the employ- 
ment of ilia native tongue, owing to his recognition of 
its philological connection with Latin. Ear greater 
will be the ever-recurring associations between modern 
arj^and literature, both English and Continental, with 
that of ancient times. History is a continuous story, 
and a man who aspires to culture must be able, in 
sofi^ fashion, to survey that story as a whole. 

Thus our conclusion as to the order and choice of 
foreign languages* for pupils in Secondary Schools, 
as one finds their general attainments and p^jjsers 
at the present, is somewhat as follows ; — 

(а) French to be commenced at about ten years 
of age, 

(б) Latin to be added not before thirteen years of 
age, and the time hitherto allotted to French and 
English to be cut down sufficiently to allow rodm 
for at least four or five lessons per week in Latin. 

■ (c) At about fifteen, Greek or German or Spanish 
Ibq he added, but only for those pupils who are 
intended to “ specialise ” in some career for which 
one , ct these languages is inquired : Greek for a 
^i^rary arid pr^fe^ional career, German for scie®- 
1 Spanish lor commercial,^’ if required. 

the word scientific in the German sense of 
{^i^9^kKnaJUicht as a aeolssary instrument of culture for 
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Pupils of marked literary ability will able 
take up both Greek and Ge^pian before leaving 
school at 'nineteen, but they will be the exceptions; 
and in no case should an additional language be 
attempted unless the ^rlier ones are well in hand. 
The main objection to this scheme is offered by the 
friends of the ancient classical tradition, who fear 
that the supremacy of Latin and Greek among 
scholars is endangered by any proposal to disturb 
thae old system, under which Greek and Latin are 
commenced together by children of tender years. 
If the general line of argument pursued in this 
book be accepted, it will follow that these fears 
are groundless. Latin and Greek are in no peril at 
the present day : they are pursued with more zeal 
and intelligence by scholars than they ever were 
before ; and the total number of such scholars in 
every European country is greater than it ever was 
before. The effect of modern movements has simply 
been to confine these studies to those who care for 
theprii. fl^nd to leave other scholars free to pursue 
culture in other fields. Only in one feature have 
“ the Classics ” lost their prestige : they are no 
longer made a fetish of pedagogic art : they are no 
longer accepted as a sovereign prescription for 
mental training, or as the one portal by which a 
stiident may climb the heights of culture. If the 
friends of the Classics would only believe it, these 
studies have immensely gained by the change : they 
are cultivated now, not by a host of unwilling 
pupils, but by those alone who care about them ; 

all scholars who are ambitious to do sound worktof an 
advanced type. This argument increases iii force with every 
decade, and it may lead to the Bubstitutioii of German for 
‘French as a first fqreign language in some schools, just as 
English (for reasons of trade, as well as culture) has ousted 
French in soitie Oymruisien. ^ 
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thus the yhole a|raosphere comes to be dibrged 
with an enthusiasm which was imppssible in days 
when choice of studies was forbidden, ^or need 
there be any fear that the postponement by a few 
years of the date for commencing Latin and Greek 
will hinder the prbgress of the student at the 
University. Sufl&cient experience has already been 
gained to show that clever pupils (and these alone 
are worthy of a Classical education) can attain the 
highest Universit}? standards by commencing latar, 
with as much ease as those who used to commence 
in childhood. 

Grammar . — What is stated in Chapter VIII is 
equally true of the earlier years of the Secondary 
School. The study of th^ science of English forms 
of speech should proceed 'par% 'passu with the first 
years of French, so that as the pupil advances year 
by year into the more difficult forms of construction 
in French and Latin, he may be found to be 
equipp^ with the necessary foundation of ideas. 
But it is easy to exaggerate the importance ofmich 
instruction : any elaborate treatnfihr^ of philology 
and syntax in English, such as is sometimes pro- 
posed, is a useless burden, and should be relegated 
to its proper place among the philological put'suits 
of University scholars (cp. p. 76, above). 

Music . — See Chapter VIII. • 

" § 7. The Arts of Representation. — Here, again, 
what is advanced in Chapter VIII. need not be 
repeated. But it seems especially necessary to plead 
for the continuance of Art studies in Secondary 
Scho(^s for ho'ys right up to^the close of this four 
years’ Course of general education. These schods 
still cling too Inuch to their ancient character of 
“ Grammar ” schools, relying solely upon books as 
the medium of teachii^g ;*even in Science work much 
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ia (that is; mia^done) |iby the/|^t-l]K>o& 

'which slwuld be done in pracijical work. '^Arfc lias 
iscttrocly mcde* its claim as ah element in general 
liberal culture ; although it cannot be questioned 
that the student is hMpless uidess he knows some- 
thing of the spirit in wjiich these arts of. represen- 
tation are conducted. True, until recently, so little 
was known of the artistic powers of children that 
it was useless to propose any scheme of teaching 
which would do credit either to art or to education. 
But things have greatly changed since the days 
when “ copies ” were the only form by which a pupil 
could work. We can take our classes to “nature,” 
and to the products of human art in architecture : ^ 
we can show them methods for studying design, 
and illustrate these by the domestic arts : we can 
provide them with a variety of material, clay, chalk, 
colour, as well as the pencil. Above all, we can 
associate these pursuits with human interests, and 
with the other |)ur8uits of boys at school ; and 
wheB^_this can be achieved, by teachers who are 
students of education, as well as artists, there is no 
excuse remaining for the neglect of the fine arts in 
^ Secondary Schools.^ 

8. } Physical Exercises a/nd Recreation. — The 
rame general argument may be employed on behalf 
of the constructive arts. The purely manual arts^^ 
caipentry, blacksmith’s work, and so forth, ^re not/ 
indeed, within the scope of liberal culture,® and their 

^ Th6r« is acaroely a neighbourhcK>d in Great Britain (ex* 
cept in some mountainQUB parts) which does not offer good 
acdesaible examples of Gothic architecture. 

^ A note, only, to urge*- once more the eloquent pea of 
£<^ard Thring for The School BeautjfuIj.^JDtily note, fUr 
thie great <Jbpic lies beyond the strict class teaehinff* 

But no teacher can ^ afford to‘ disregard the overwhelming 
Influent^ of artistic environment^ upon the life of Hio yoiingk 

* 8^ M?* 83 and S^, id)ov^ ; 
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pf^ in .^e Secoi^ry Sdiool is at a lat#r Jpr 
those who ’ especiallj^ f^uire them.^ Bti^ if 
manual pursuit can be brought , ■vi^ithinyRie 
of the fine arts, if, for exS,mple, wood work can 
be treated as wood-carving, one may give it 
welcome in the Time Table. 

The most important feature, in respect of Recrea- 
tion, is that which has already claimed our attention 
in Chap. YIII — tlje impulse towards games of con- 
test. To this must be added the growing effort 
towards social life. As the boy and girl approach 
puberty, they unconsciously turn away more and 
more from the homely affections of childhood, and 
unless they are attracted by a happy and vigorous 
social environment amon^ comra,des at school, they 
tend to grow inwards, cultivating an exclusive, per- 
sonal temperament, which tends to be suspicious, if 
not hostile, to all the world outside — to parents as 
well ad to teachers and comrades. The one cure for 
this malady — and it is a very real danger — is an 
environment of a happy school s^pety, at^iysly 
employed both in work and play. ^And the element 
of contest in play, supplied by school games, seems 
to be indispensable for the perfection of such- a 
corporate school life. The full discussion of this 
topic should be relegated to a treatise on “Govern- 
ment and Guidance,” ^ but since we are concerhed 
here to provide a complete Time Table, we must 
continue to make proper allowance for these import- 
ant pursuits — important, above all, in the Secondary 
School, since the “mission” of this type of school is, 
abovb all, to provide for pupils during the years of 
fli^lesoOTce. . ^ J i 

J School therefor^, involving active social 

t Especially, €,g. , for ^^tudents of Engineering. 

f phap I, p. 14, above ; also p. 99. 
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relatiobahips, together with vigoi^itius phj^ical coi?- 
fliet, should form the leading elepient in recreation. 
But, with^e change of life at puberty, we witness also 
among boys a willingness to sububit to the restraint 
of military drill, an enjoyment 'of strict order and 
prompt response, and a> recognition of the value of 
this to a corporate body ^ of youths, who ere long 
will be members of the civic community, who feel 
already stirrings of the blood towards the days of 
active service which lie before them. Such grounds 
seem to suggest the age of fifteen to seventeen as 
the appropriate time to introduce Cadet Volunteer 
Corps into the school. 

§ 9. The Time Table for this Four Years' Course, 
—The general plan for theAdistribution of time, pro- 
posed in the last paragraph of Chapter VIII, would 
serve also as a fair guide for the first two years 
of the Secondary School ] but for the next two 
years it will probably be found that more time 
is required to bring the pupil forward in those 
trady^nal branches of culture, the Humanities and 
Foreign Languages, in which a high standard of 
attainment is required for entrance to the profes- 
sions and other analogous careers. The shadow 
of the years „ to come already presses upon the 
young scholar, and after the age of thirteen he 
mu^ begin already to be sparing of time spent in 
outdoor pursuits, whether directed towards Science 
or towards Art, or towards arts of production. 

Thus, if we still adhere, for the sake of example, 
to a division of the working day into six periods 
of some forty-five minutes each, we should ^ke, 
du^ing the last two years of this Course, a lesson 
on alternkte days in Natural Science ^Physics or 
Chemistry) — one *of these being a double lesson, 

» 1 P. 89, above, and reference there. ■ 
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^«xteiidin\ over ^ hour, . in order to provide ade- 
qufiite time for Eaboratory work ; a lesson in Art 
on alternate days ; some time daily, togi^her with 
at least one complete afternoon, for ReCTeation Wd. 
Music ; a daily lesion in Mathematics, and the re- 
mainder of the time distributed equally between 
the Humanities and Languagtes. 

By way of illustration, a Curriculum Table will be 
found in the Appendix, prepared more or less on 
the principles here advocated. That illustration by 
no means accord^, in matters of average age, etc., 
with the exact suggestions of this book — whereby 
the reader will perceive that professional prac- 
tice, in our profession as in all others, must 
adapt its arrangements to the actual situation 
at the moment as go^rned by parents, pupils, 
and teachers : the actual Time Table of a school 
is not devised to illustrate the doctrines of a 
text-book. 

§ 10. The Later Years of the Secondary School . — 
The Board of Education in Great Britain recognise 
two forms of Secondary School, ^iUill!TiIlle[^''^irst 
Grade,” planned especially for pupils who remain at 
school until nineteen years of age, and “ Second 
Grade,” for those who remain only until seventeen 
years of age. It is unfortunately true that parents do 
not recognise these distinctions, and that many pupils 
fail to remain long enough to complete the course 
of education for which the school is designed, but 
this evil will mend itself in time, and meanwhile it 
is important to keep some such mode of distinction 
in 'jiew : in the course of years it will become as 
familiar to parents in England and W ales as are the 
distinctions between Real-schule, Oberrf-eal-scnule, 
and Gymnasium tp the German parent. 

The distinction is based upon the necessities of 
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and our consideration ^f the yVmculum 
for these years will follow the sajiie oours^ of argif^ 
ment wh<^h we have already employed in the case of 
th.^ HigheV Momentary School. ^ The pupil in the 
present case, however, has extended his Course of 
general education for four years since (in Chap. VIII.) 
he parted company from the curriculum for young 
boys and girls, and the top stone has now to be laid 
by studies extending over two, three, or four years 
more, and directed in part towards preparation for 
some career. No purpose would be served by a de- 
tailed discussion of curricula or time tables suitable 
for these higher Forms of the Secondary School : 
every school has to organise itself differently to every 
other, for the needs of the locality, and of pupils, 
and the resources of schMs vary in a hundred 
ways.^ It will be sufficient if we take a few typical 
examples, assuming in each case a weekly Time 
Table of thirty-six lessons, and disregarding Home 
lessons. W e may, for the sake of simplicity, assume 
also that the pupil takes three years to complete 
this^-^ual pi^^^T-^mme of Secondary School life : 
obviously he will “ specialise ” more and more as 
the time draws to a close, and this is indicated 
where neces^ry by the ngures in the column for 
the successive years. 

e 

^ Compare note on p. Ill, above. The Board of Ekluoation 
has commenced to dififerentiate a little between types of 
curricula adapted to the varying needs of Secondary pupils, 
but it has ma^e the capital mistake of requiring the special- 
isation in Science and Art studies to commence far too 
early : thus a “ School of Science ” is created which is called 
a Secondary School, and teaches pupils of Secondary @ch<^l 
ag^- but lacks many of the distinctive qualities essential 
to a llberaA education, becatcae it insists" upon a precocious 
attention to special studies, and ignores the need for gradual 
increase in specialisation. 
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Settee ^hoi 


i^ce 


■m 


preparing to take a Universitj^ Sc^lar- 
%hip in Science. ^ 


V 

• 

First 

year. 

■ 

Second 

year. 

Third 

year. 

Group I. Scripture Know- 
ledge, together withsome 
reading in Literature . . 

4*^ Lessons 

4* Lessons 

4^ LesBonar 

m 

1 

Group II. His principal 
study, in Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, one or 
t'sto of these three . . . 

12 

15 

18 

Group III. Mathematics 

«* 

5* 

4* 

Group IV. , Languages ; 
German (or Greek, if 
Greek be required by 
the University), Latin, 
and French continued 
more or less 

8* 

• (r 

4" 

gSiouj» V. Dropped . . . 

t 



Group VI. School Games, 
Drill, etc 

6 

6 

6 

Total for week . . 

36 

36 

36 


* The attention paid to these will depend partly upon the 
.time when the scholar secures some “Senior” Certificate 
which will exempt him from University entrance require- 
ment in these branches. But, apart from such examinations, 
he ought not to drop any of the tmee Groups entirely so long 
as he remains at sahooL 1 
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' li 

^ / . " 

V' ' 

B.— ^ pupil iTitended for Engineering^ either to be apprenticed 
to a good frm which prefers to receive well educated pupils 
at 17 or 18, or to proceed to a ^.University or Technical 
College. i 



First 

Second 

Third 


yean 

, year. 

year. 

Gkoup I. As in A . . . . 

4*" Lessons 4* Lessons 

1 1 

4* Lessons 

Group II. Chiefly Physics 

6 

6 

6 

Group III. Principal 

study — Pure and Ap- 
plied Mathematics . . . 

8 

lu 

12 

Group IV. As in A . . . 

8* 


4* 

Group V. Workshop prac- 
tice (sufficient to enable 
hVI^V-^’to the 

’ Mechanics of Group III.) 
and Drawing 

4t 

4t 


Group VI. As in A. . . . 

6 

6 

6 

Total 

36 

36 

36 


* As on previous page. 

t Sometimes a boy will in earlier years have gained ex- 
perience in wood and iron work, w'hich will render 'this 
unnecessary. If bo, he can spend more time on Drawing. 

( 
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C . — A pupil iiUsTided %o filter a, Commtrzial House f with 
connections in foreign trade (e.g. shipping) y analogous to 
the pnrogramffie of a Handdschyle^’ in Germany. 



First 

Second 

Third 


year. 

year. 

year. 

, i 

Gboup I. Ab in A, but including 1 
' Btudiea in Industrial History 
and Economics 

I 

8 

6 

6 

Group 11. The study called by 
the Germans “ Waarenkmuie'^ ^ 

3 

3 

— 

Group III. Including commer- 
mercial accounts, etc 

8 

• 

B 

8 

Group IV. Including Spanish, 
or German, or both, and com- 
mercial correspondence (?) . . 

11 

13 

16 

Group V. Dropped 

— 

— 


Group VI. As in A 

6 

6 

6 

Total 

36 

36 

36 


See p. 229, above. 
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— A pupil specialistng in Languagta tnd LiUrgIture [zither 
Clasaiojil or Modzrk). ^ 



Fii’st 

1 

Second 

Third 


ycur. 

year. 

year. 

Group I. This work would be 




closely correlated, and scarcely 
distinguishable from the read- 
ing in Group III 

8 

8 

lU 

Group II. Dropped 

- 

— 

— 

Group III. Up to the require- 
ment of entrance at a Univer- 
aity, if that is the intention , . 

6 

4 


Group IV. Specialising either 
in French and German, or in 
Latin and Greek 

13 

' 

15 

2U 

Group V. Some Art studies 
closely correlated with the 
c^^^ed qt>u^e8 of Groups I. 

3 

1 

3 


Group VI. As in A 


6 

6 

Total 

1 

36 

36 

36 


These illuatrationa are not taken from the actual 
practice of schools, but pupils or classes of pupils 
may be found in many large Secondary (Public, or 
Grammar) Schools following courses of study arranged 
oi| some such lines. Their purpose is not'to prescribe 
any precise distribution of lessons for any type of 
pupil, but to emphasise the distinctive characteristics 
of teEWjhing in the higher Fonns of Secondary Schools. 
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TRe cardinj-l f Batuilp is to be sought in the combina- 
tion of three elemen4}s, each of which is ess^tial to 
any comprehensive proposal for the publi^ education 
of boys and girls between the ages ofnfteen and 
eighteen or nineteen." Firstly, their retention in the 
corporate life and under the^ discipline of school, 
rather than their premature withdrawal to some in- 
stitute or college (public or private) which offer only 
“ specialist ” instruction, ignoring corporate life ; and 
the advantage of af^ociating with pupils following 
a variety of courses of study. Secondly, the con- 
tinuance of a diminishing amount of pursuits and 
studies unrelated to the main special study, but 
valuable as elements of liberal culture, and as helping 
to impart a liberal atmosphjere to the whole environ- 
ment of teacher and pupil. Thirdly, adequate atten- 
tion to the special courses of study : if this be neg- 
lected, the Secondary School can no longer hope to 
retain its older pupils. One conclusion — addressed 
to those who organise and finance these schools — is 
obvious. The structure is elaborate ^jji»-3y»stly ■ the 
staff must not only consist of teachrfs of varied attain- 
ments, but they must have leisure to do the work, 
which is equal in scope to the lower branches of Uni- 
versity programmes : ^ and they must be adequately 
supplied with apparatus. It is not, indeed, necessary 
for every pupil in each of these departments to havh a 
teacher at his disposal for every lesson of the day ; the 
more scholarly and advanced the pupil is, the more 
he requires to be left partly to himself ; nevertheless, 
it is impossible for a teacher to do adequate justice 

^ ThI Commercial Department, recently endowed by the 
London Technical Education Board in University Colle|e 
School, is a good example of how such a department 
needs bo be equipped in a Secondary Sohobl of the first rank. 
The equipment for Science tpaching at St. Ehinetan’a, Cat- 
ford, is on the same adequate scale. 
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to, BOioh pupil^ if his best ener^es Are exhi^isted with 
the strain of teaching junior classes 'for many hours day 
by day. H^nce, the Secondary ^chool, in order to be 
efficient, mu^ be large : the demands of educational 
efficiency are woefully frustrated- when such schools 
are set up in small neighbourhoods to gratify local 
prejudices. The number, three hundred, fixed long ago 
by Thring as the proper total for a Public Secondary 
School is probably the right number to aim at. This, 
however, is a topic which must be reserved for treat 
ment elsewhere : it belongs rather to Organisation 
than to Teaching. 



SECTION IV 
» 

Method 
CHAPTER XII 

FIRST TYPE OF LESSON*;. THE ACQUIREMENT OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

■ 

Think of Laplace, the great Laplace, dismisaed by 
Napoleon for incapacity, and eay whether the greatest mind 
may be truly called great, when tested apart from the 
apperception masses with which it ii familiar. — Adams, 
The Herhartian Psychology^ p. 127. 

§ 1. — We have thus completedf'the inquiiy which 
we commenced in Chapter II. We have selected 
“ Material ” for our class right through the stages 
of school life. 

We have now to survey the second part of our 
task, and search for principles of “Method’* by 
which these pursuits — studies, occupations, exer- 
cises, and what not — may be presented to the pupil 
and engage his activity. 

Here, again, as in Chapter II, we may listen for 
a nqpment to the sceptic. “Why,” he will say, 
“interfere with pupil and teacher further ? Ev^ry 
teacher has his own wa^ of putting tilings, and 
every pupil in a class has his own way of accept- 
ing these ’. why try to leduce this to a machijiery 1 
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It is easy to meet this general ob^ction 1^ a general 
appeal to the usages of all ^rofewsions fi^hd callings 
in whic^i trained skill is required. The physician 
does not lose his individuS^ity by a study of 
principles : the engineer does not become an auto- 
maton because he bases his prattice on general laws 
and usages, which he learns from the experience of 
others. 

Nevertheless, there is undoubtedly a wide distrust 
fe.lt of any attempt to systematise the daily practice 
of teachers. The earlier chapters of this book have 
dealt with topics which concern the laity as much 
as the practitioner, topics which must always be of 
interest to the public mind ; but now we come to a 
sphere of inquiry which is solely of professional 
interest ; and the teacher is still, as a rule, sensitive as 
to any discussion of his modes of giving instruction. 
He is accustomed to “interference,” more or less 
minute, in the choice of studies, by parents or by 
public authorities,^ but when once he sets to work 
to admin i^ster the prescription, he expects to be left 
free to pursu^^^N own methods. It is this desire, 
entirely justifiable, to assert the freedom of the 
teacher in his own sphere, which in part accounts 
for the resentment often shown by teachers to a 
pedagogic inquiry such as we are now to pursue. 
But the answer is ready to hand : we can only 
establish Education as a professional pursuit by 

^ The circumstance that teachers, especially assistant 
teachers, are restricted in the choice of Material for the 
Time Table, whereas they are left free in regard to Method, 
will suggest that the later chapters of this book be of 
more immediate value thfin the Chapters IV. to XI The 
pijssent writer’s experience in training teachers, and in 
lecturing l to teachers at work in schools, made it evident 
that an interest in, Method can be readily aroused, hecauae 
the question has a direct bearing on the daily work of the 
class-room. " 
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devoting to its is^udy the same elaborate care, the 
same spirit of devotion to our profession as we 
witness in other callings which have wotf the con- 
fidence of the public. The more coHtf)letely and 
thoroughly we investigate on a scientific basis the 
principles on which we pursue our daily practice, 
the more thoroughly will the public be persuaded to 
extend the range df the confidence which it reposes 
in the teacher. For, be it observed, the investiga- 
tion upon which we are now bent is not directed 
to the prescription of rigid mechanical devices, 
often labelled as “ Methods ” ; we shall not clear a 
strait path to be trod by every teacher : what we 
have seen in Chapter IT as to the necessity of free- 
dom and individuality iij our selection of Material 
for the child, is just as needful in our handling of 
Method. Both teacher and pupil, in every school 
and in every class, have idiosyncrasies which will 
(most happily !) elude every sort of investigation — 
precisely as the sick-room and hospital-ward exhibit 
personal features which stand outside of ^e laws of 
medical science. ^ 

But none the less, here as there, the business of 
physician and teacher alike is to search for common 
principles, sj^ringing out of and again reflecting 
upon, that daily practice. He who denies that 
such principles exist, who insists that his particular 
modes of teaching are so individual and personal as 
to be incapable of comparison with those of others, 
is grossly ignorant of the practice of his colleagues. 
When all possible allowance is made for the personal 
equation, there still remains a great body of general 
principles, based upon the permanent Bituation,^on 
which all good teaching is bs^s^d ; he who ignores 
these principles may, indeed, be on^of that rare breed, 
a ”bom teacher,” but he may chance to be an 
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egotistic crank, a type of man pho, in pother pH'o-’^ 
fesBiona^. would be called a quaok?^ 

Furthennore, it is necessary for teachers, even 
more than lor members of other professions, to recog- 
nise that a partial surrender of ‘^liberty is a necessary 
condition of association with a ^corporate body. 

‘ ‘ The teacher in a school is not a free lance : he is bound by . 
the law of his society ; and his value as a member thereof 
depends largely upon his sense of order. He who has not 
learnt the habit of submission where submission is dup, is not 
jfet grown to the stature of his profession ; ‘ freedom, 

variety, and elasticity ’ can only be permitted to those who 
recognise the limitations imposed by their environment. 
The situation of the teacher, as a member of a corporate body, 
is one of the most important factors which govern the pro- 
gress of educational reform. This progress has been, and 
always must be, slow, since every change must win the 
appreciation of many before it can be thoroughly worked 
out. In few callings in life is it more necpssary for each 
worker to maintain within himself an open eye fixed on lofty 
aims, while content to tread the even path of daily routine 
step by step with his fellows.” ^ 

Our investigation, then, is concerned with the 
genercl #?«5«jy^which underlies the teacher’s prac- 
tice, when he h^'selected a branch of teaching and 
is about to engage his class upon it.^ 

The foundation for these principles will be sbtight 
at first in the same field which we have covered 
in our study of the Curriculum ; we shall require 
to 'bear in mind the nature of the Child (Chap. II, 

§ 3), the processes by which his mind works 
when attacking the Material of teaching : then we 
shall revert again to the nature of this Ma^rial 
(Chap. Ill), since diflferent, sprts of study need 

^ On the Study of EduzaiioUf p. 340 and 348, in Special 
on Educaticmal Subjects, v ol. II., 1898. 

^ We Hhve already devoted a few lines to Method in 
Chapter VI, when treating of the Curriculum of the Kinder- 
garten, but this seemed to be necessary since Kinder^rteu 
work in so many aspecta difiers from formal olasfi-teaohipg. 
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tofbe attacTked diflF^rently ; and, in a mitibr degree, 
we must slill beal ,in mind that we are dealing 
with c?tws-teaching (Chap. I, § 5 A), and we must 
therefore not overlook the restrictions modifica- 
tions in Method due to the fact that a number 
are jointly concerned in the task of learning. This 
last is a matter which offer^ considerations of a 
special kind, and we shall therefore devote an 
additional chapter (XYI.) to it at the close. 

§ 2. — We shall ajjproach our inquiry by drawipg 
a distinction which is found in all professional 
pursuits, between principles which are general^ 
fundamental to all branches of teaching, and those 
which are special, i.e., only applicable to a single 
branch. Just as the eng^eer finds general laws of 
energy which underlie the whole field of engineering, 
distinguished from special laws which concern only 
the construction of bridges, or others which concern 
only the construction of docks, so we first find general 
laws based mainly upon the processes of mind ; at a 
later stage these assume different shap^s^^ccorc^ing 
to their application : — our metha^i, in teaching 

History will differ greatly from that suitable for 
Drawing.^ The basis for these general laws has 
already been implicitly ascertained in the« analysis 
undertaken in Chapter II, §§ 3-7. 

We there discussed the nature of the Child as a 
part of our investigation of Material, but the con- 
clusions of that chapter serve us equally well in 
^searching for laws of Method. We may summarise 
the whole doctrine under one universal .principle 

^ Obmpare the Preface, and the Scheme at the end of 
Chapter I, where it will be seen that Special Method {Spezi^h 
iHdaHik) is excluded horn this volume. The iHuatrations 
in History, Geometry, German, etc., that we have found 
spa^e for, are, however, bo far as they go, examples of Special 
Method in those branches. « 
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— That every lesson must he so dandled by the pu^il 
as a part of hia own mental life, f Thus : i' 

(A) 'At the outset, a new topic must be so in- 
troduced S4ij,at it is perceived to be of interest, in 
relation either to other school pursuits, or in re- 
lation to his life apart frorc^ these ; we employ 
as a technical term' the word “ Preparation ” ^ to 
indicate the preliminary stages in the pursuit of 
any branch, or in any portion of it which may 
be assigned for separate treatment. The ’ form 
ot this Preparation will vary according to the 
nature of the branch, but it will always bear an 
intellectual aspect, since it consists in an intelligent 
association between what exists already in the mind 
with what is about to be undertaken. It will also 
appeal to the emotional Side of the pupil’s nature, 
since it aims to win the personal interest of the 
pupil and awaken his expectancy. 

(B) We again apply this universal principle to 
the main busipess when the pupil has entered 
upon the new acquisition. He is to apprehend 
at" the Tiutset^s^he connection of the pursuit 
to his own life by an appropriate Preparation, 
and he will continue to maintain this connection, 
wherever necessary, by appropriate correlation 
(Chap, II, § 6) ; that is to say, the principle 
of ^corr elation, which we have recognised as valid in 
the selection of Material, will also be regarded, 
within due limits, in the sphere of Method. These 
limits are not difficult to indicate on paper, although 
they present great difficulty to the inexperieficed 
teacher : — all suggestions from correlated topics are 
to be welcomed which aid the class in gaining a 
hotter hold of the subject in handj but suggestions 
which are the fruit of mental restlessness, and which 

^ Vorbereitung (Preparation), is the German equivalent. 
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tejid to disHipertiB the attention of the class from the 

aim of the iesson, r|ped to be ruthlessly cut off. 

■ r 

By way of illuatration ; — A boy has recapitu^ed the story 
of the Battle of Hastings, and the class have followed with 
attention. 'At the close some hands are held up by boys 
who wish either to supp^ items omitted by the narrator or 
to ask questions. One Doy asks : “ Is Hastings, w here people 
go in the holidays foi; bathing, the same place as the battle- 
field ? ” This indicates a desire to correlate with Geography, 
to which the teacher will respond, if he has not done so 
before. But another asks; “What would have happened 
if Harold had escaped! from the battle ? ” This question 
receives a colder welcome. 

(C) Thirdly, we adopt this universal principle at 
the dose of every item of teaching, by recognising 
that the pupil is an active being (Chap. Ill, § 6), who 
must make use of his ^'quisitions if they are to 
become a permanent possession. We employ the 
technical term Application^ (or Practice (Chap. XV), 
when the lesson deals with an Art) to indicate this 
concluding portion of a series of lessons. It is, of 
course, finally true that teaching is imparted in order 
to be used after school days are over^ i^’4»«quAlly 
true that unless the learner acc(ffires the habit of 
using his knowledge and skill he is scarcely likely 
to practise the art outside the school. 

The Application will take various shapes accord- 
ing to circumstances, but it can never be lost sight 
of. Thus, each Section or stage is used and applied 
to help the next \ Preparation and Application be- 
ing linked together in order to secure that sequence 
of orderly teaching which we discussed in Chap. V 
(§ 3). Again, most branches of study can be ap- 
plied*” in order to help others ; thus the History or 
Nature Knowledge supplies a theme for Esfay 
Writing or for Drawing. , , 

^ Anwmduif]^ is t^e German equivalent. 
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(D) And finally, the principle/ of Gri)wth (Ghup. 
Ill, § 3) suggests that the pupjKj mentai nature will 
not be adequately satisfied unless each branch of 
Study be treated with due regard to its nature. 
What we already discussed ^as a maxim for the 
choice of studies (Chap. V, J 3) may be recalled 
here as equally important from the standpoint of 
Method. The series of topics embraced in a course 
of study needs to be clearly analysed by the teacher, 

that he (beforehand) and his pupils (in the sequel) 
may survey the entire course with its divisions and 
with the elements which link these together. 

We shall describe these single topics or parts of a 
course of study by the technical term Section.^ The 
dividing line between on^ Section and another ought 
not to be arbitary, but determined by the sequence 
of the ideas or of habits which are to^** be acquired. 
The quality of teaching, in the sphere of Method, is 
largely determined by the skill with which a teacher 
is able to ahaly&e and group his subject-matter into 
Sections. ^^ ^T^s a teacher of History who has little 
knowfedgeont.\story will follow a mechanical 
division by dates or by the accession of sovereigns. 
A teacher who both knows his History and his 
pupils’ minds, will plan a sequence of story, ^ parallel 
with a sequence of thought arising out of the Course 
of Study, which will make the instruction a real 
intellectual exercise. A teacher of Drawing is often 
content to choose one object or model after another, 
with no further idea of sequence except that of 
difficulty : the pupil is vaguely aware that one 
exercise is ‘‘ harder ” than the one before it, but he 


^ MethrdiBche Einheit is the German equivalent. 

^ This, as we saw (above (Chap.V, § 3), will not always follow 
the logical, order of the advanced text-book on the subject, 
but it will be none the less “scientific ” on that account. 
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gai^ no fur#ier aj^preciation of the (lifferencq^ or 
stages by which he^is supposed to advance in his 
art. * ^ 

§ 3. — The above are principles uniye^p41y applic- 
able to all kinds of lessons, and represent the 
exposition of Method its most general form. If, 
now, we proceed to a further^ examination of the 
teacher’s work, we must take the branches of study 
in more detail, and see how far they group themselves 
into divisions which I admit of comprehensive treat- 
ment. If several branches of study are of a cognrfte 
character, so far as the mode of acquirement is con- 
cerned, we shall be able to treat these together. 
Now we have already, in Chap. Ill, considered some- 
what exhaustively the nature of all the common 
branches of education, examining them according to 
their nature, find excluding any other standard of 
appreciation. 

That inquiry, therefore, serves us again for a second 
purpose, since it enables us at once ^to distribute the 
branches of study according to the mode of acquire- 
ment. Some are chiefly directed ^ the'^acqiTJrem^nt 
of knowledge : the direct aim of History teaching is 
achieved when the pupil ‘‘ knows ” his History : the 
aim of a course of Science lessons (in Grammar or 
Chemistry) is achieved when the pupil “ knows ” the 
Science. The process by which such pursuits are 
carried on has been called Apperception, and for the 
purposes of Method, we may take together Groups I, 
II, and III, and discuss the laws of Apperception 
which underlie their acquisition. The other Groups, 
IV, V, VI, are activities or arts, aiming at a wholly 
different object, viz., the attainment of skill. When 
a pupil has successfully completed a course, of DrS^- 
ing, we cannot say that he “ knows ” Drawing, 
although incicljsntally h^ must have gained much 
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knowledge (which, indeed, if formulated we could 
describe as the “Theory” of ^©rawingj. But we 
say thaf he has acquired habits of Drawing, or has 
attained sfiKi in Drawing. Similarly with Language, 
Music, Carpentry, Football, Gymnastics, and all 
other arts, mechanical or fite arts, practical or 
BBsthetio : they all rtinge together so far as the 
general mode of acquirement is concerned, however 
diverse may be the aim with which they are under- 
taken. The laws which concern this part of our 
inquiry may be grouped as law^ of Performance 
(see Chapter XY), in contrast to laws of Apper- 
ception. 

From our discussion in Chapter III, the reader 
will recall that this twofold division is parallel to 
two great divisions of the matter of psychology : 
cognition and will. And the questioli may fairly 
be asked whether we are not ignoring the sphere 
of emotion, which embraces the third division in 
psychology. We- indirectly glanced at this question 
(Chap. Ill, j 6) when we classified the arts, and 
observed tnat“ js^me made a more pronounced 
“ appeal ” than others to the emotional side of 
human nature : but for the purposes of Method we 
need to go somewhat further by way of answer. 
Feeling, or Emotion, stands in contrast both to 
Knowledge and Will as representing especially the 
subjective element in the mental life. Thus, in the 
process of apperception,^ we distinguish a subjective 
state of mind which we call interest {interes^e) 

1 The term ^‘Apperception’^ ia used in this book in the 
sense employed by Lange. It denotes the vivid, lively 
aBsimilation of new ideas. It is a dynamic process, whereas 
the' terms aBsociation or assimilation cohnote a mechanical 
process. It asserts ^he predominance of the subject in all 
intellectual processes. And it very properly adopts a 
^rminology which emphasises this predominance. 
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clinging abcMt^old familiar ideas already possessed 
by the inteiligence^ and forming the starting-point 
for the process by which new, objective, ifiaterial 
may be apperceived. Thus we pictur^a body of 
new Knowledge, while still alien to the mind as 
having no concern v^th Feeling ; but let it once 
come into contact with the subject of apperception, 
with the emotional human being, and it then be- 
comes an affair of feeling as well as of intellection. 
This is seen at once in a study like Elementary 
History, where success in treatment depends largely 
upon sentiments of interest aroused in the fortunes 
of the principal characters : but it is no less true 
of the Natural and the Abstract Sciences, although 
the concurrent feelings bear a different character : 
since states of Feeling are an ever-present element 
in the life of the mind at all times. 

Hence our justification for refusing to classify 
apart any of the branches of school pursuits, from 
the standpoint of feeling: in their pbjective aspect, 
conceived apart from the nature of the pupil, as 
aiming at the acquirement of l^iovrledge^nf skill, 
they have no concern with Feeling; in their sub- 
jective aspect they are all alike concerned with 
Feeling. 

Nevertheless, we are bound to admit that in 
certain branches, of which Music may be taken as the 
purest example, the element of Feeling so largely 
predominates as to make our distribution somewhat 
unsatisfactory. We teach Singing almost wholly for 
the subjective elements of pleasure enjoyed by the 
pupil during the exercise, and the mode of acquire- 
ment *of this art, i.e., our Method, ought to be mainly 
governed by that purpose. «, • 

A teacher of class singing, who i had trained his 
pupils both in a good k^iowledge of theory and in 
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q^iq]^ %iid aocurate habitB of reamng at^jig^t, would 
still have failed in his principal j^uty, if ^he |iad not 
succeed^ in creating a sincere appreciation and liking 
for song ^DiQng his pupils ; and any laws of Method 
which cause this factor in the situation to take 
subordinate rank are misleadmg. And there are 
other branches of st^idy which involve a large ele- 
ment of Feeling, although, in their case, this is more 
closely interwoven with Intellection or Activity. 
Thus, Literature is surely to be pursued as a Fine 
AH, and not merely as a body of knowledge or as a 
mode of expression. Drawing may have an increasing 
value as a useful form of expression among the 
young, but it misses its aim indeed, if it ignores its 
function in relation to sesthetics. 

This criticism may be 'pursued further. It may 
very properly be observed that the thijee distinctive 
elements of Intellection, 'Feeling, Volition, since 
they are permanent and ever-present elements in all 
mental life, can be observed in all operations of 
teaching,^ and that, therefore, the classification we 
ha'Ve sflujxfced breaks down. This charge would be 
true enough, if we^were not alive to the danger which 
it indicates. Method is, indeed, not so simple an 
affair as it would appear to be from some text-books 
of Method. The Herbartians, who have undoubtedly 
done much for the advancement of pedagogic science 
in this department, have here often fallen into error. 
They have sometimes expounded the Theory of Formal 
Stages,^ as if the famous Five Steps embraced a com- 
plete exposition of what transpires in the pupil’s 
mind during the process of instruction. Undoubtedly 
such a Method has the advantage of simplicity, and 
foi^ the povice it may be an advantage to approach 

' Oo^npare Ch^. Ill, p. 42. ^ 

ThGorii^ dfiT Foprwdtn Stvftn. 
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his ^work froA a" single point of view, but the danger’s 
are obvious ;i and th^ narrowness and pedantp^ with 
which this School, botli in Germany and in America, 
has been charged, is largely due to tkCir partial 
treatment of Methodw— a treatment which is sound 
so far as it goes, but ^hich becomes false and mis- 
leading when it is adopted as complete account of 
mental phenomena or as a complete guide to the 
teacher in dealing with school pursuits. 

We shall seek to avoid this error by treatii^ 
Apperception as concerned with one tyjpe of teaching, 
and we shall regard this as the prominent type to be 
employed in the study of Groups I. to III., since the 
predominant, although not the sole, element in 
question, is the attainment of Knowledge. When 
the tocher of such a Group comes to prepare his 
lessons and ti5 handle his classes, he indeed finds 
that elements of Feeling and of Activity also play their 
part, and he will not ignore their existence. But he 
finds himself bound, in practice, to keep his attention 
fixed upon the main purpose of the insbructuj^ ai^d 
he therefore accepts the general l^s of Appercep- 
tion, that govern this type of teaching. Similarly 
with our second general type — based upon the Jaws of 
Performance — we have seen already that skill depends 
upon intelligence, and that the acquirement of habits 
is accompanied by states of feeling, but, for the 
sake of simplicity in Method, we must seek for 
typical forms which apply generally to all branches 
of Art. 

The danger of error incurred by following such 
types has to be corrected in its proper place, when 
the teacher comes to treat in detail, as SpecigJ 
Method, of the peculiar features of each 4oranch. 
History has a special “ Method ” df its own, dis- 
tinct from Mathematics, but both conform to the ^ 
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general type under laws of Apperception, oince 
both 'lare mainly directed the fifttSainmen^ of 
Knowleclge. ' 

§ 4.-* — It will be readily inferred from this dis- 
cussion that the pi^aent writer declines to regard 
our present state ^of knowledge in the sphere of 
Method as complete. We are dependent step by 
step upon two departments of investigation, upon 
the researches of psychology, and upon the applica- 
tion of these to experience gained in teaching. 
Now the psychology of the Intellect has been 
investigated with comparative success, for more is 
known about the laws of thought than about 
processes of feeling or habit. Hence it has become 
possible for the Herbajtians (and many others who 
know nothing of Herbart) to prepare for teaching in 
such branches as Science and Mathematics with 
success, while failing to achieve analogous results in 
Languages or the Fine Arts ; and the reader will 
find that the next chapter in this volume covers 
, groiiivJ in which little room can be found for 
dispute. The isucceeding chapter opens up a field 
in which few attempts have yet been made at 
systematic treatment : partly because the psychology 
of habit has been, by comparison, neglected, partly 
because students of Education have ignored the 
necessity of applying this psychology to problems of 
teaching. 

The question may fairly be hazarded whether, in 
due time, the psychology of the Emotions will be so 
far developed as to render fruitful results for the^ 
teacher : if so, we n^ay anticipate in course, of time 
L to be able to experiment jvith a third type, 
expressly adapted to secure the appropriate sesthetic 
results in branches such as Music and the Drama, 
wherein the emotional lif8 plays the predominant parti 
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V *** 

^ 5. The bhowth of Knowledge in the Mind. — ’i 
Wp proceed^ then, treat as a separate ^ype of 
teaching those branches whose main end^is achieved 
in the acquirement of Knowledge : that, we may- 
say, is the staple product — other 6ye-products are 
given off during the^ process,, but we shall only 
regard these incidentally. We shall seek for typical 
modes of planning lessons in which this immediate 
end — the acquirement of new knowledge will be 
kept steadily before us. • 

But what is Knowledge 1 The psychologists tell 
us that while people differ greatly as to the devices 
by which ideas are gained — differences due to 
culture, age, habits of mind — there exist certain 
general features, dependiifg upon the nature of 
Knowledge in itself, which are universal in character, 
and not upon the subjective idiosyncrasies of the 
individual. Clearly we must get at these as our basis 
for general class-teaching. 

A few homely illustrations will here be of service, 
beginning with a dialogue : — ' 

X. — “Do you know EastbourneT You have been 
there, have you not ? ” 

Y. ^ — “Indeed, T know it quite well. I spent a 
whole summer there once.” And Y. proceeds to 
describe Devonshire Park, the Parade, Beacl^ 
Head, the Downs. 

X. — “ Quite so, you know Eastbourne. And do 
you happen to know Scheveningen 1 ” 

Y. — “No, I have never stayed in Holland. 

But I shouM think it would be a very jolly place 
for a #hort holiday. Only last week I read a 
magazine article describing the place ii^ greal 
detail” . . 

X. — “ Then you do know something about 
Scheveningen 'J ” ' 
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Y. — Oh, well, if you call that 'tnowledgg, of 
cours^I do.” ^ 

An analysis of the mind-content of Y. in relation 
to these '^health-resorts brings out the following 
features : — 

(1) His original sourcec^ of knowledge about 
both these places 'vfas based upon personal observa- 
tion ; sight, sound, touch, smell, taste (salt water, 
sea-air, wind), etc. : without these first-hand expe- 
riences, it would have been impossible to gain any 
abiding ideas relating to Eastbourne or Scheven- 
ingen. The latter has not been seen, but it is 
“ known ” because Y. has a multitude of ideas 
based on sense-perceptions which enable him to 
interpret the magazine^, article. 

(2) All these primary acts of sense-perception 
were isolated : they dealt with the ' one scene, the 
one bit of sea-weed, the one Park. The mind, how- 
ever, is so constituted that it brings ideas into rela- 
tionship. One. experience recalls another to the 
i' thggshold of consciousness.” It is, in fact, only 
through such process that Y. comes to “know” 
Scheveningen at all : the symbols called sentences, 
in the magazine, served merely to recall series of 
images, more or less complex, which he grouped 
together into a new picture, just recalled by X.’s 
(Questions, as a complete and separate idea of 
“ Scheveningen.” Hence we are justified in saying 
that knowledge implies comparison, adjustment of 
relationship between groups of ideas. The apt of 
“ thinking ” about Eastbourne seems simple enough, 
but yet that idea — Eastbourne — is a very complex 

wone, involving a multitude of impressions, some 
gained at first hand, some from conversation or 
reading, now here, how there — a process, too, 
extending over years. ' 
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(5) And not on^ is this bit of knowledge 
complex ; it also implies the existence and growth 
of new kinds or qualities of knowledge, IJastbourne 
is one of a class of places — sea-side jSaces. Y. 
possesses what is callecT an abstract idea — abstracted 
from his separate individual , familiarity with a 
variety of places which have the common attribute 
of lying on the sea-coast. His knowledge ’’ of 
Eastbourne depends partly (by no means wholly !) 
upon abstract ideas such as this. Perhaps his 
knowledge of Filey does not go much further than 
this. Here, then, is another sort of knowledge, 
depending upon the power of combining attributes 
or qualities : Y. can safely say, if asked, that he 
“ knows ” what a sea-side place is. 

Incidentally it should be borne in mind that such abstracted 
knowledge — knowledge, i. e., in the form of “thought” — only 
reaches to a high stage by the use of language. Language is, 
indeed, as the grammar says, the expression of thought in 
words. And if our ideas remained at th^ lowly stage of 
sense-perception, we should have little occasion for speech. 
Hence the unique place of Language among the brai^^hea erf 
the Time Table (see Chap. Ill, § 10), m 

(4) Another feature of “Knowledge.” Both X. 
and Y. “ know ” Eastbourne ; and yet their 
knowledge differs widely. Both probably know the 
railway-station and the main streets, but after that 
their minds would recall very different groups of 
ideas. X. thinks of a certain school where he spent 
some happy years : Y. remembers an hotel where he 
met some friends — and vowed he would not enter 
that hotel again ! There is clearly a large subjective 
element even in the comm bn est, scrap of knowledge, 
an element which ^ is differentiated, not oply 
varying memories, but by varying iieelinga, tastes, 
dispositions. Z. writes — 'J Yes, indeed, I know 
Eastbourne only too well : I wouldn’t go there, if 
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you gave nf^e an extra month’s holida/ to j^pend in 
the place.” His reason is yKolly subjective he 
“ detests your fashionable watering-places.” 

(5) And>i finally, this difference in individuals is 
brought into still clearer relief when we note to what 
use people put their knowledge. X., who poses as a 
Socratic kind of per^n, has badgered several of his 
acquaintances with this question, “ Do you know 
Eastbourne ? ” and he amuses himself by obsei;ving 
hpw their replies differ, as governed by this stand- 
point of use, or application^ of knowledge. “I 
know it to my sorrow,” was a bagman’s answer. 
“ Why, I* spent three days there only a month ago, 
trying to sell Manchester goods, and I didn’t take 
£5 ! I shall never gOj,. near it again.” But an 
artist acquaintance told X. that he always went 
there in the spring, for he gets a Certain kind of 
sea-scape which suits his pictures. 

And, indeed, it appears that, if we have no use for 
our knowledge-* -if we do not, in some way or other, 
Wjftnt jtr association with some interest or pursuit 
— we may lose iU X. asked his artist friend if he 
knew Devonshire. “No,” he replied, “ I can’t say I 
do. I was there several times — when I was a boy, 
but I have really forgotten what it was like ; in: 
deed,” he added, “ I cannot recall the names of ‘ 
places where we stayed, although I made 
sketches. As a matter of fact, the coast scenery is 
not of the kind that suits the work I have taken to,” 
This man cannot be said to have a bad memory. He 
was merely illustrating the circumstance that know- 
ledge fades and dies when it is not made use qf. 

I 

m 

^It would not help here to investigate the causes which lead 
to this loss of knowledge, tho ugh they lie near enough to the 
provinoe of the teacher. We speak of “fading” 
‘‘dying,” using terms, as we ihways must, from the physical 
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life to describe Vw psychical life. We are aware tbat seme 
meip.l)ries persist and can be revived : often they have never 
been reoalled for years, Ityl yet a stray thread of asBociation 
may bring them bdck, as we say, to our le^Uection ; or, as 
in the case of this artist, fail to bring them bao^ 

The above analysis ihdicates some of the qualities 
of knowledge which teirti to help it to persist. If it 
has abundant relationships with other ideas — if it 
fills a niche in the life of advancing thought — if it 
is found to be of use — such are normal conditions of 
retention. 

The teacher has often, sometimes against his better judg- 
ment, to study how his pupil can gain knowledge which is to 
be retained only for a certain tupe, as, e.gr. , up to the day of 
an examination. The art of “ cramming” consists essentially 
in enabling the pupil to hold in his mind, for temporary use, a 
certain Btore of knowledge whiclf is intended to fade as soon 
^ as the occasion (in examination) for its use is over. Such 
knowledge may dl* may not be “ mechanical,” or acquired in 
parrot-fashion, but is designed for temporary use, just as the 
contents of a brief are got up by the barrister, and, after the 
day of trial, got rid of again. This is an interesting, and, 
indeed, important field of study for the .teacber, but we 
may assume for the purposes of this volume the psychology 
of memory. - ’ » 

m- 

Here, then, we have some elementary facts about 
Knowledge : — (1) It begins in the senses : Nihil est 
in intellectu, quod non fuerit in sensu. (2) No single 
idea or bit of knowledge is isolated, but tends to 
associate with the rest of our store, forming compleac 
groups. (3) Some of these tend to varieties of form 
or quality — percepts, concepts, judgments, etc. (4) 
Knowledge is subjective — the same concrete know- 
ledge differs in two persons because their tastes, 
experiences, etc., differ, (5) Knowledge is put to 
use, for the attainment of other, knowledge, or fog 
practijcal service, eilther immediate or remote.*^ * 

§ — One may combine these conclusions into a 

fqr,th^ ob^rvatiop, Gontrci^ing. knowledge which is ^ 
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fragmentary, ill-associated, useless, with knowledge 
which is, by comparison, full,»\fcth muttiplied rpla- 
tioDs, put to many uses. A schoolboy the other day 
was asked \)y X. if he knew Macaulay’s Armada. 
“Yes, sir,” he answer^, “I Teamed it last term.” 
He proceeded to rattle off a doften lines, commencing : 
“Attend, all ye . . . He went so fast that he 
omitted some twenty lines, and before the listener 
could follow, he was reciting, “ Ho, strike the flagstaff 

deep, Sir Knight ” . His knowledge had certainly 

begun with seeing (and possibly hearing) the word 
symbols : he had formed a complex idea of Armada 
and also of Macaulay, which enabled him to respond to 
X.’s question : he understood many of the words after 
a fashion, and this understanding implied some know- 
ledge of the abstract ideas conveyed by these words. 
His knowledge, too, was personal, subjective : the 
flow of the rhythm had attracted him, and he en- 
joys the mechanical exercise of pouring out the lines ; 
and he retains a*" good many of them, although he 
has nwaental picture of the shifting scene as de- 
scribed by the auti.or. He shows preference for the 
lively lines commencing with “ Ho ! ” and he gaily 
skips what came before. This knowledge, then, lias 
been retained, and will be put to use in a thousand 
ways which we cannot trace, influencing his speech, 
hid feelings, his disposition. Much, however, of the 
poem is already passing from his mind. 

Now, a good many people would say that the bcy 
did not know the poem in any real sense at all : but 
the boy himself stoutly asserted that he did; “at, 
any rate nearly all, sir 1 ” Afterwards X. went to 
t\e boy’s teacher, and asked him .„why the boy did 
not kno'Sr the poem properly. “ He knows it right 
enough,” was the reply, “ but he tries to go too fast, 
r and then skips a few lines.*’ The teacher here is of 
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the boy’s oj^nion — knowledge to him is an affair of 
seaise-perceptions, whi/ch the higher qualities of 
knowledge anS those forms which exhibit emotion, 
play a minor part. X, concludes th^ft the boy is 
entitled to say, if he "likes, that he knows Macaulay’s 
Armada : but his l^owledge^ is unworthy of the 
subject. The next day X. chanced upon a crippled 
lad who had to gain his knowledge apart from school. 
When he was asked about this poem, his face bright- 
ened up. “Yes,” he cried, “indeed I do — I love it. ” 
Why, last year, on Jubilee night, my mother had me 
carried up to Beacon Hill, and we saw the fires lit 
for miles and miles around us. It was a splendid 
sight. In the morning she got out my poetry-book, 
and read it all aloud to me. Afterwards I read it 
myself. Shajl I tell you the story ? ” Thereupon he 
started off, and with face aglow, in language partly 
his own, partly his mother’s, partly Macaulay’s, told 
the history of that night.^ 

The cripple, like the schoolboy, ha§ gained “ Know- 
ledge,” which presents all the five feature: ab^ve 
discussed. But wiiii what a diff»i’ence ! The differ- 
ence is not one of kind, but of completeness, of 
intensity. Let our invalid now learn by heart 
the words of Macaulay, and he will recite them again 
and again with appreciation, with passion of which 
the schoolboy is incapable. Every turn of phrase 
will mean something to him : he will know the 
poem indeed — know it as the poet himself knew 
it. He will feel it, act it : will live out the spirit of 
the story, putting it to use in noblest fashion. It 

^ Tlfb reader will not put intc these illustrations more 
than they are expressly intended to enforce. There is &o 
suggestion that mothers teach literature better T^an pro* 
fesBional teachers, or that the learning of poetry by heart is 
a mistake, or that a brokeg limb is an advantage to a 
pupil. ^ 
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IS obidous that the distinction we here iti^ake is ror 
lative : we cannot draw the line^ ^bsoluteiy at any 
point and 8ay-T-“ This thing is known, that is not yet 
known : this ki knowledge, that is sham knowledge.” 
Our best knowledge is but a ray of light: ‘'We 
know,” as the apostle said, “ in part ” : “ through a 
glass, darkly.” But in* daily practice the difference 
is clear enough. The business of the teacher is to 
put light, the best, most intense light possible, in 
plaqp„ of darkness. Intensity, completeness, is a 
cardinal quality of knowledge, and it sums up all 
the other features which have been indicated before : 
a pupil’s knowledge of any portion of study must be 
adjudged as sound, honest, genuine, just in so far as 
it is complete, vivifying, active, up to the range of 
his capacities. 

§ 7. — It will be observed that we ha’v^e made no 
special reference to teaching in the previous para- 
graphs : the phenomena of mind are not invented 
for the teacher’s benefit : they are observed in the 
daily lif e_ of men, women and children, the world 
over. The teacher ^pannot “ giv^ ” knowledge: he 
talks professionally of imparting instruction, but the 
phrase is, as he perceives, inexact. Ideas are not a 
portable conimodity which can be transferred from 
book or tongue to brain. It is better not to speak 
of “ presenting ” truths or of imparting knowledgOi^ 
unless we can use such phrases in the same guarded 
sense that the physician intends when he claims Uy 
have “ cured ” a patient. In the one case, as in the^ 
other, “ Nature ” conducts the operation, and the 
operator merely arranges a plan which gjves 
“ Ifeture ” a favourable opportunity. 

6an th6^ teacher, then, like the ptiysician, proposa 
some ganer^ method of instruction os a sequel 
the observations he makes about the growth of? 
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kiu)wledg^ We think he can. In spite of tho j 
idipsyn,#(^i&s of pupils, in spite of that ‘‘sub-^ 
jective leatul*e of knowledge for which we have 
made allowance, the teacher finds his -pupils to be 
largely under his control, and he can, to a consider- 
able extent, compel tl^m all to perceive and think 
alike during the lesson, Hent^, he can beforehand 
lay a plan of campaign. Let us take an example, 
aiid as we proceed to discuss it in detail, we can 
indicate principles of Method which it serves ,to 
illustrate, in their relation to the features of know- 
ledge just discussed. 

A class of boys, of the average age of twelve 
and a half, are studying Mediaeval English History. 
They^ have just completed, a Section on the Misrule 
of Henry III., taking up the story as far as 
the Provisiofis of Oxford. We will prepare the 
teacher’s Notes of Lessons for the next Section : 
printing the actual notes in smaller type, and 
inserting comment on Method a» required. 

We must, first of all, determine the aim, or anjis, 
that we shall have in view during these lessons. 
The immediate, business-like aim is to enable the 
class to “ know,” so far as their stage of develop- 
ment permits, the story of political events subsequent 
to 1258. This is the task imposed on the teacher 
of the class, and, even if he has views about 
“ Material ” which would lead him to regret the 
selection of such an occupation for these pupils, he 
is not now concerned to argue the point. 

But there are various forms of knowledge, as 
have^aeen; and we shall seek to create a know- 
ledge which exhibits all pbaaible good feat mips. 
The events beWelen 1258 and 1272 mTist form 
part of a complete story, throwing back fo what has 
been learnt before, looking ahead to what folio 
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And this association will extend beyondf the ran go 
of English History — it will inter'v^'eave the thoughts 
and feelings engendered by thfese lessons with 
other human' interests of the pupils’ lives. Moat 
of these associations will, indeed, be beyond the 
teacher’s control, and the Notes" will give very little 
indication of the process ; but the importance of 
such associations will be borne in mind. 

While “ the acquirement ” of such sound knowledge 
is our immediate aim, we have other duties to fulfil 
at the same time. The Humanities must be cor- 
related with the Arts (§ 2 (B), above). Books are 
used for reference and for reading : pictures may 
also be made available. These resources are not 
only to be regarded as means for learning ” the 
History : they constitute branches of the curricu- 
lum, and must be handled as such in our Notes 
of Lessons. 

We have further to bear in mind that the study 
of History is accompanied by the development in 
the ^learner’s mind of complex groups of ideas of 
various quality, tending always to more abstract 
form (§ 5, above). The Battle of Lewes is an 
isolated event : but the intelligence compares it, 
judges of it, combines it in a hundred ways. Even 
if the teacher ignores this activity, the pupil will 
be active if there is to be any real apperception 
at all. But he cannot afford to ignore it, if he 
desire to carry the whole class along with him in 
real thinking about the subject in hand. 

Assuming, then, that the teacher knows the range 
of his pupils’ minds, h^ will anticipate, when pre- 
parf'ng his Notes, the line of thovghi|^'moBt likely 
to satisfy their powers, ^ and he will choose an 
“ Aim ” for this Section in accordance therewith. 
K their interest seems limited to the personal, 
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biOgra|)hi(^ features of the story, he will proceed 
somewhat, as follows ; — 

j • • 

Section H. Hbw Simon de Montfort came to blows with 
the King, and at last died bravely in battle^ 

But if the class are able to think in more abstract 

terms, he can substilute : — 

^ • 

Section n. How King Henry and his subjects continued to 
quarrel in spite of the Provisions of Oxford, and finally 
engaged in civil war. 

We will adopt the latter of these two as the course 
most likely to issue in knowledge which is full and 
complete, as well as lively. For, since this Section n 
is a sequel to Section m, in which the class wit- 
nessed the miseries of misrule, we desire them now 
to g^rrive at some generaf conclusion as to the nature 
of the reiaedy which may end such trouble. A 
momentary remedy — in the Provisions of Oxford — 
has been found. The pupil, accustomed in a thou- 
sand ways to the settled ideas of^ this modern time, 
about majorities deciding laws, full of vague notions 
of Parliament, Cabinet, Town Council, and what*not, 
such a pupil will be inclined to regard the Provisions 
of Oxford as a proper legal ending of the situation. 
This next Section, therefore, should aim to disabuse 
his mind ; to help to an historic sense of what the 
Middle Ages were like ; to an idea (for whict his 
own stage of development is well adapted) of the 
need for strong rule, and even despotism (a form 
of government under which he suffers in the family 
circle and in the school). 

Thus the teacher must anticipate the later portion 
of fhese Notes of Lessons — settling beforehand in hia 
own mind what ure the proper reflections*which*will 
come out of the story. -This general thought about 
the need of a strong ryler is one — the most direct. 
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the most necessary, as an intS^uction (to 
!^ward I/s reign. But otherp j^ill prcybably arjse 
from the stroiig personal interest c^reated in the 
hero, Simon Montfort. 

I. Step. You have been leftTning in recent lessona about a 
great meeting at Oxford. Who will tell me all about it — 
what it was called, who attended it, and what it did? Now 
we will continue the story, and shall see that the Provisions 
of Oxford did not succeed in ending all these unhappy years 
□f misrule, but we shall learn how the King and his subjects 
en^ged in civil war. (Aim of the Section.) 

This first step is commonly called Preparation 
(see Chap. XIII, § 2, below). Nothing new has been 
taught. There has simply been a recapitulation of 
ideas already in the mind, and these culminate in 
a logical, interesting AifA. for this Section. This 
Aim should be asked for at once frpm the class 
(especially from the inattentive members), and 
should be recalled again and again, as required, 
throughout the Section. It is especially necessary 
to recall it when each new lesson-period commences. 
Thi^ Section will extend over several lessons (perhaps 
a dozen), occupyiitg the class quite possibly for 
three weeks, and the Aim must be kept clear, as 
the start to the whole intellectual exercise, until the 
end. 

II. Step. — (1) The first trouble that arose can best be learned 

from a poem written at the time, which has recently be^ 
translated into Modem English,^ such as we car understand. 
It is about the Barons, who had all joined together as one 
bond to help to rule the Kingdom. Open your Reader at 
p. 98 [Simon de Montfort and his Cause, one of Nutt’s series df 
Engli^ History by Contemporary Writers). You notice the 
^ 

^^,If the teacher strays at' all into the history bf the English 
toE^e, hetmuBt not go so far as to lose^ the thread of this 
story. The mu^t be kept m view. The proper time for ^ 

S^tion on the English Language will come with Caxton and 
Eenaissaaice. * 
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4at« (12SB, fbto year after the Proyiaiom ' were sgi%ed to). 
We will re»d the po^m beginning— 

fl mourn and ^eep, 8a& England, for, full of heavy woe, 

Thou but beholdest miseries which daily b^g thee low. 

If Christ do not regard thee now, as He is Wont to do, 

Thy name will be a mBckery to every haughty foe. 

So languishes our commonweal, tlfe land is desolate, 

And foreigners grow mighty on the ruin of our state. 

Our native Englishmen are scorned as men of low estate, 

And still must bear with injuries that no tongue oan relate. 


Earl Simon, too, of Montfort, thou powerful man and brave, 
Bring up thy strong battalions thy country now to save ; 

not dismayed by menaces or terror of the grave : 

Defend with might the public cause ; naught else thine own 
need crave. 

( Twelvt verses in all, ) « 

{’Trunslation by Mr. Gardner from Rishanger's 
Uhronide.^^) ■ 

Here the lesson becomes, for the time being, a 
Reading Lesson, and the teacher must follow prin- 
ciples of Method appropriate to fhe acquirement of 
that art (see Chap. XY, below) as one form of 
the Art of Expression. One #r two of the verses 
may well be learnt for recitation. 

You can also read (either in class or at home) the passage 
on pp. 97, 98, and notice especially what Simon de Montfort 
was doing after 1258. 

It will be observed, also, that the class are en- 
gaged in yaking their own history by the aid of 
“ original authorities.” They cannot work out the 
whole of their history by means of such investiga- 
tion, any more than they can gain all their know- 
ledge in Natural Science ^by the so-called “heu- 
ristic ” method > but the teacher cannot^ affortj to 
neglect these resources. , 

After this reading, the class can put into a sen- 
tefloe or two the first* reason why the Provisiims 
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of Oxford did not tfnd the years of misjrhle ; and to 
help the memory, the teacher writes on ^ the Black 
Board, and the class copy in thflir Ebce^ise Etooks ^ — 

Section n. the troviBions of Oxford failed to secure 

order, and how civil war at last broke out. 

1. Diafiensiona^among the Barons. 

(2) The first mistake therefore made by the Barons ; 
some, like the Earl of Gloucester, were not really anxious to 
help England ; others, like Earl Simon, were true to their 
duty, but were hot-tempered and too ready to quarrel. Also 
Earl Simon had duties to fulfil in France, for, as you 
reifiember, he was a foreigner. But the greatest blame must 
be attached to the King, lor he determined to get free from 
doin^ what he had faithfully sworn to do. Look at your 
Outline,^ and find what he did that was so wrong — 

'' 1261. Henry receives from the Pope absolution from his 
oith.” 

Some of you may remember that another English king had 
already tried this plan. Find the notice of that occasion in 
your Outline — 

“ 1215. Innocent disallows the Great Charter, etc.” 

Why was this such a wrong thing to do ? So our next 
heading will be who will give it me in two words ? 

(On Black-Board. ) 2. Papal Absolution, 1261. 

(3) ‘'So all parties are now at strife again, and you can 
imagine how anxious all good men would be about the future 
of their country, and about their own safety when such fierce 
quarrels were taking place day by day. I have told you 
(Aim) that we shall hear at last how civil war broke out. 
But, before that terrible calamity, do you not think that the 
beat men would try to keep the peace and get good govern- 
ment ? What other plan can people follow when they have 
beeij quarrelling, and cannot agree?” “Umpire,” “arbi- 
trator,” “ referee,” suggested by the class. “Yes, in those 
days they did not speak of ‘ umpire ’ or ' referee,’ but of 
Arbitrator. Do we still use the word ? (Some of the class 
may know the use of the term in connection with strikes.) 
But who could be invited to arbitrate between a king apd 
his subjects ? A foreign prince or noble, not any one in the 
kingdom. This is, in fact, what was done, and I will tell 
you the name of the arbitrator. He was a great ancP good 

^ Skelet&n Outline of English History (by Acland and 
Ransome), always ai hand as *a book of reference (see above, 
p. 182). 
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prince wh% o^r France at that time, called Louis IX. 
Yo» will presently be reading about him in jjrour French 
book,^ for he Was one gff the famous men of his time. He 
ini^ited both parties to rAet him at a place called Amiens,'^ 
and hence the meeting was called the Mise U.e. Treaty) of 
Amiens. The decision of the arbitrator wmt against the 
Barcrs, and when you" learn more about Louis IX, you 
will be able to understand why. 

(On B.B.) 3. 7^he J^Ase of Amims, January, 1264. 

This portion has been treated partly by a developing 
process of question and answer.^ The teacher only 
tells the class the few concrete facts which cannot 
be inferred — the name of the arbitrator, the place, 
the result. They do the thinking under his direction. 
The skill of the teacher is shown in deciding which 
portions are suitable for study by reading, by nar- 
rative, or by question and answer. An inexperienced 
teacher finds the developing process difficult, because 
the class is likely to wander, unless their minds are 
kept well in hand. 

(4) Let ua now read on and see how tl^e Barons behaved 
when Louis told them to obey their King. [Reading con- 
tinued on pp. 113, 114: it is somewhat boo difficult, amd 
needs explaining by the teacher.] WJ^at should they have 
done when the arbitration went against them ? * 

Here conflict of opinion in the class will arise. 
No rule can be laid down as to the length a teacher 
should go in permitting freedom in the expression of 
views, but it is clear that at points such as this ^e 
opportunity offers for the exercise of judgment on 
human affairs. The neglect of thought at such points 

^ Cf. p. 199, above. 

The class are doing the Geography of France concurrently 
with this Mediseval History. 

® CaHed by the Herbartiane DavsitUender Unterricht (not 
to be confounded wijbh the Socratic Method — see Chaptfr 
XVI, § 8). A full account of the theory of Dafstelhndtr 
Unierrii^ht is found in Rein, Das Erste EchuJjc^r, chap. i. 
(see below, p. 321) ^ 
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is almost criminal. The teacher can si^j^press mental 
activity and compel his class simply to l^rn their 
lesson,” but he is ignoring the^eihica^^ims of educa- 
tion, i| he refuse's to let the class consider clearly 
the moral issues involved in such a crisis. 

V, 

They refuseti to submit to their King, in spite of the fact 
that the arbitrator whom they had chosen directed them to 
submit. You can read the defence they made for their 
action (p. 114). 

(On B.B. ) 4. The Barons rejected the Mise, and prepared 
for war. • 

_ '•p 

The next item in the story lends itself ap- 
propriately to dramatic narrative, for argument is 
now at an end, and the class may feel some slight 
echo in their minds of the excitement which pos- 
sesses men when they aj;e determined on war. A 
young teacher needs to prepare himself more care- 
fully for this part of his lesson than for any other, 
since his work here partakes of the nature of 
dramatic art. If he cannot trust himself to produce 
the effect, he had better read aloud a passage from 
Gtreen or other historian of dramatic talent. But 
^he must practise nlso the art of reading aloud ! He 
will use chalk as well as speech : a plan of the 
Battle of Lewes can be sketched in a few moments. 
The terms of the Mise of Lewes end the story 
(Reader, p. 131). The story should be told again by 
soine one in the class, and he mustj^NOT be inter- 
rupted.^ Then the inscription is easy : — 

(On B.B.) 5. A great victory at Lewes for Simon and the 
Londoners, 1264. 

Along with this narrative, the teacher can 
utilise with advantage the “Incidents ” on pp; 124- 
1^26, aud 133-135 of the Reader.^ The class will not 
readily forget the miller^ or the burgesses’ carriage. 

^ See Chap. Llll, below. , 
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Ba{ the dan^r ihay be iocurred of putting the^ 
incidents m«2t??ctce o/gthe chief features of the story. 
He^ce, it migh% be well to relegate such a passage 
to home-reading, " ^ 

(6) (By development or diBcuaeion.) Now that Simon and 
hia ^^rons were bo oomplAely victorious, what do you think 
thBV would do ? They would summon another Parliament. 
And whom would they invite to share in it? All who had 
helped to win the battle. Hence, the important fact 
mentioned in the Ovtline — “ Representatives from cities and 
boroughs,” for citizens of London snd other towns had been 
a ^eat help to Simon and his cause. 

But the very next entry in your Outline shows that the 
same causes which troubled the nation in 1259 were still at 
work. This Gloucester was the son of the previous Earl : at 
first he had been very friendly with Simon, but now had a 
bitter quarrel with him. And the end soon came in a second 
battle. , [This story again servesPwell for dramatic reading or 
narration— especially in a school situated in the West of 
Eln gland or in \\%lea.] 

(On B.B. ) 6. Simon ruled well for a few months, but the 
war was renewed, and he was slain at Evesham, 1265. 

This last portion may well be divided into two if 
more attention seems to be required to the com- 
stitutional interest of the story, bwt pupils of twelve 
and a half are scarcely ready to appreciate the 
importance of a Redistribution Bill. It would 
probably be more valuable to add a paragraph on 
the death of Simon : — 

m 

(On B.B.) 7. The people of England revered the memory 
of Simon de Mgntfort. 

Now, at the beginning of the lessons, we set out to learn 
(Aim)— How Kin^ Henry after, etc. I wish some one to go 
over the story pomt by point, in the order of the headings 
in your^^xereise Book. You can refer us, when you wish, 
to the O^livje. or to the Reader. The rest of you attend to 
the speaker, and if be "omits any important point, ]vu shafl 
BUppfy it aftcrwajde. - [In place of an oraj review, a theme 
be set for a home exercise : “ Describe, in order, the 
important eventa between 1265.”] 

' ' . ' u 2 
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HI. step. — (1) You seem to have cot a otetfr idea of what 
happened during these years. Now twl me wnat you think : — 
Oould the war have been avoided a^tfgether ? If the Barons 
had accepted the Miseof Amiens, for exampi'e ? No, for King 
Henry was always breaking the Great Charter. Think back 
to the time when there had been civil war before — when 
Henry was a little boy. And at 'other times in his reign 
when they had nearly come to blows again and again. What 
was really wanted in order to kelp steady peace from year 
to year ? Were the Commons able to do tnis ? Were the 
Barons ? No, for they were so jealous of each other. Did 
the Churchmen help? Most of them were foreigners, and 
came to England for plunder. 

‘ What is the conclusion — Just as Henry II. came to the 
rescue with strong and wise control after the miseries of 
Stephen’s reign ; and the regent, William Marshall, after 
John’s misdeeds: so now some strong and just prince was 
needed who would keep everything and every one in good 
order. This has often been felt in other countries and other 
ages : you can find the same truth expressed in the Book of 
Proverbs, showing how the 'miseries of countries in ancient 
days arose chiefly from the ill deeds of princes : — 

“The prince that M’anteth understanSing is a great 
oppressor” (Proverbs xxviii. 16). 

(2) And we may learn something, too, from thinking about 
the career of Earl Simon. Why did the people of .fiigland 
honour him so miAjh above all the other Barons ? Because he 
\^as faithful to his duty to the nation, instead of taking the 
part of his brother-in-law, the King, in oppressing the people. 
The old chronicler (Reader, p. 161) compared him with Simon 
Peter : we may compare him more fitly with that great Bible 
hero, who “chose rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season” 
(Hebrews xi. 25). 

^ These two directions for general meditation seem 
to be expressly indicated in the story which is 
covered by de Montfort’s career. Others might at 
this point be taken up, but they may just as conve- 
niently be abstracted in a later Section of the 
study : — Such are, the creation of a complete 
parliament, the story going back to the Witan of 

• o _ 

^ This should be the pupi^ti own, conclusion, otherwise the 
Presentation has ‘only been partially successful (seep. 32S, 
^ below). j 
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Wyiiam I. ; tlie welding together of Celts, Saxons, 
Noymans, French, fii^to one people — the English 
nation. This be taken up also -at the end of 
Edward I.’s reign, or, still better, with#?haucer and 
Wycliffe, for the Engtish tongue is the best symbol 
of the new English nationality : again, the cause of 
the poor in town and country • but this will come 
better as an abstraction from the stories of the 
Black Death, and of Wat Tyler’s Rebellion. If 
any such topic, involving the review of a considQf- 
able stretch of history, were taken up, the class 
would then prepare a systematic 'precis of the salient 
facts, abstracted from this and the previous Sections. 
For example : — 

The Making of the English Nation. 

1066. William I. (Norman-French) conquered the Anglo' 
Saxon Kingdom, and gave moat of the land to foreign nobles. 

1071. Hereward, “the last of the English,” surrendered at 
Ely. 

10S7. William II., elected King againft the will of the 
Norman Barons, appealed to the English to help him in 
suppressing rebellion. 

1100. Henry I. married Matilda (ff princess of English 
descent) (“Godricand Godiva”), and he also relied on the 
English against the foreign Baron.s. 

1135-1154. The civil war made the foreign Barons hated hj^ 
the native-born English, who look still more to the King for 
aid against oppression. 

1174. Henry II. ’a just rule was rewarded by the helpi of 
the English, and of the new baronage, in the great rebellion 
of 1174. , 

1204. Loss of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine. 
Many of the foreign Barons left for France. 

1206. An Eimlishman elected Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1213. The English Barons refused to follow John to 
Franc^ 

1215. The English Barons conf^elled John to sign the 
Great Charter, in sfftte of hia foreign friends a^d of tie 

Pope- . . , . 

1216. And yet they are compelled to invite a foreign 
prince, Louis of France, to Enfiland. 
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1232-58. Henry IH. oontinually invited f(^eign nobles and 
clergy to possess English lands against the^ wishes oi his 
people. The best of these, Simon /-i^Mon^ort, tbok up the 
national, cause, and opposed the Kidg. 

1258-66. Thf citizens of the towns and knights of the 
shires wer6 united with the Englisji baronage in desiring to 
exclude foreigners. 

This long struggle is really ended in the person 
of Edward I., whose English name was a prelude 
to his statesmanlike instincts in the leadership of 
a united people. Such a systematic review con- 
stitutes a distinct and indispensable element in 
the proper tiMtment of a nation’s history. Much 
variety jsdfty be exhibited in the circumstances 
under ^'which such reviews are undertaken; foi* 
every teacher will have his own mode of inter- 
preting and combining the elements of the story. 
We are here only concerned to insist upon the 
necessity of this process, as a form of review, an 
abstraction from previously acquired knowledge, 
changed thus 'l^into choicer, finer products, dis- 
ti^nguishing primary ideas from secondary” (Chap, 
XIII, below). 

IV. Step. — You will now be inclined to ask whether a 
strong prince, such as England so sorely needed, really did 
fponie to rule over our country. And some of you will have 
already guessed what our next story has to show to us. You 
have already found Prince Edward to he an able, vigorous 
prince, quite obedient and loyal to his poor father, and yet 
quite willing to work in friendly fashion with the Barons. 

So in our next Section we shall see — How Prince Edward 
healed the troubles of England, and reigned Ebs the first great 
monarch of the united English nation. • 

Thus we illustrate one of the essential features 
of sound knowledge. It is at once put to use. 
Our acquaintance with the career of Simon, the mis- 
rule of Henry, our sedondaiy, derived ideas are 
^all of service in enabling us to grasp the dehaiied 
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inqidents and^the general bearing of Edward^s roigb, 
and give the startii^ poi/it, the Aim, for Section o. 

But this “Application” is not the otxly mode in 
which such knowledge can be employ^. We have 
already employed it, as occasion required, as material 
for the Arts of Reading and Writing. Other exer- 
cises can now find a place. * 

Before leaving the story of this troublous time, I have 
some pictures to show you which illustrate scenes from these 
days. Byway of an Essay you shall write notes on these 
pictures, explaining their meaning, and connecting thenf if 
you can with anything you have learnt. In your next 
Drawing lesson you shall make a copy of the armour of the 
thirteenth century knight given you in your Reader, as an 
example of the sort of man who fought at Lewes or Evesham. 

Or, you shall write an Essay, giving the arguments 
which you think may have begn used by those who pleaded 
^ for, and against, Simon when Louis IX. was arbitrator at 
^ Amiens. ■ 

§ 8. — We have given this detailed example, not 
in order to indicate a special method for treating 
^ national history, but for the precisely opposite pur- 
pose — to indicate the common elements invoh^ed 
in the acquirement of any briyich of knowledge. 
But with usj as with the old chronicler, thought 
is aided by comparison, and we will, therefore, offer 
another example, this time from Elementary Mathe- 
matics.^ 

' Section n (Part I.) in Elementary Geometry " 
(average age of class, thirteen). 

This Section is planned as a part of a Course 
in Euclid’s Geometry, i.e. it assumes that the class 
have studied the propositions I., 1^26. From earlier 
chapters in this book, the reader will have gathered 
that there is no iiwre to advocate the use of this 

i' f . * , • ■ • ' . . 

^ We have also added in the Appendix a Section in 
Elemeiitary PhyaicB. f ^ 
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ancient Greek work oa an introductitsn to Modpm 
Geometry ; but, as it is still j'^ommonly employed 
in English schpols, it will serve our present pur- 
pose. Andiythia example will show all the more 
effectively how principles of Method can be employed 
even where the teacher is hampered in his selection 
of Material.^ ^ 

I. Step.^(l) In previous lessons we have learned a great 
deal about straight lines and the points where they meet. 
But suppose we have a pair of lines which do not meet at 
aff!^ Let us draw some. M. shall come to the Black-board 
and draw others. Some wmdd meet if the B.B. were larger. 
But one pair of lines do not look as if they would meet at all. 

(2) Perhaps you can tell me of some real “lines” which are 
laid down so as not to meet : you can show me some in this 
room. 

(3) No doubt some of you k,now the name given to straight 
lines when they are so drawn as never to meet at a point — 
even if they are produced ever so far ? ParaUel lines.^ 

(4) Aim of Section. We will then see what we can learn 
about this particular kind of straight lines which you call 
Parallel lines.-* 

First of all, let us see if we can find out a rule to guide us ^ 
in judging exactly whether two lines are parallel or not. 
(Detailed Aim for the first part of the Section.) 

1 We have referred 'above, Chap. VIII, p. 190, to the threat 
of drastic reform in the syllabus and method of School 
Mathematics, indicated by the success which appears likely 
to follow the efforts of Professor Perry and nia followers 
{e.g. Castle ; Elementary PractizaZ Mvdherrwitizs, Macmillan, 
1900, 1901). So far their efforts have been mainly confined 
to Technical Schools and to artizana, but if principles 
are sound, they will soon overflow into all types of school. 

^ We do not raise the issues involved in departure from 
the plane surface : logically our course of study may be less 
complete because of this neglect, but psychologically we aj-e 
justified : just as the teacher of Geography is justified m 
leaving the young child to assume that the world is flat until 
the psychologic moment comes for apperceiving the glojie. 

3 The logical place for this is in Step II. os new information, 
but OB a natter of fact the class are surS to know it. 

* The systematic “learning” of the definition is delayed 
until the process of apperception is complete (see below, 
Step HI. ). ' 
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The first pair remind ua of a regular railway track ; aup- 
poBB we malte, what you often find in the country, a level 
croBBing, running from E to H, and crossing at F and G. 
Let WX Y Z cut M N and QR similarly. We will call EH 
and WZ “the crossing lines.^’ Now produce MN and QR 
till they do mict — at the point P. 

Whai are we in search of ? Some rule to enable us to 
make sure when a pair of straight lines are precisely parallel. 
We have drawn our crossing lines to help us, and you 
notice at once a number of angles at the crossing points, 
F, G, X, Y. Y^uu will guess that our rifle has something to 
do with these angles, for you have already learned a gpcKl 
deal about angles. 

[Note . — At this point the quick si^erficial minds jump to 
conclusions — some wild enough. A clever mind may already 
be half way to the end : but there is no need for hurry.] 

(2) Be^ro going further, let us give names to these angles. 
How many in each figure? How many inside the crossing? 
How many outside ? 



Fig. (c) 


W© will therefore call 3, 4, 5, 6 interior angles, 1, 2, 7, 8 
exterior angles, And you cJp separate them also accord^ 
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fut UieT Btand on the right or left Imnd side ^ the crosai|;^ 
hne : thus 2, 4, 6, 8 are on the same aide. IJow^ractiae 
naming these angles in relation to en/iW oth^ How does' 1 
stand in re)ation tfi 8, ixi 4, to 5, eti. ? There is another 
way of speakin^about the interior angles : 3 is said to be 
‘^alternate to’' 6; 4 and 5 are alsp a pair of "alternate 
angles.^ 

You will remember also that you ,knDW certain facta about 
some of these anglea Frtm Proposition 13 ? Name pairs of 
supplementary angles — pairs of opposite angles. You can 
tell me a proposition about these pairs. 

fhe objection to learning numbers of propositions 
in a course of Geometry is precisely the same as the 
objection to learning dates in History, formulae in 
Chemistry, or the technical terms of an Art. If 
numbers and technical terms are learned by rote as 
a substitute for appercei\[ing ideas, they assist the 
mind to grow stupid, but if they come as a con- 
clusion to thought, as a symbol of logical order, they 
are helpful, as time-saving appliances of all kinds 
are helpful. If the teacher refuses to give numbers, * 
he is all the same compelled to group his series of 
propositions in a logical order, and the pupil 
therefore does a k^nd of c^i^orderly num^ring for 
himself. 

Now say all that you can about the relation of 1 to 4. 
They are opposite and therefore equal, and 1 is " exterior ” 
and on the other side of the crossing line. Similar exercises 
till the class are at home in the phraseology. When this is 
ocmclEuded, Fig. (c) may be dropped. ^ 

(3) We will look at Fig. (^) again (recall pur ‘Aim’ if 
necessary). Pick out a pair of alternate angles. Which of 
them is the greater ? . ^ 

The clever boy, if he has properly apperceived 
Proposition 16 has. already noticed that XYP^is a 
brigngle and has inferreS accordingjy. He has very 
poshly Inade the comparison with Pig. (a) an4 
formtiiated Wcortfingly. the average boy will uow 
l:)fgin to do the same. !l%e duller willr.St3t 
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h^ng fire, aod it is these who need careful hftndlfng : 
they, too, "will sojn become quick at geometrical 
inference if tliey are led step by^ st^ ajid allow^ to 
share in the lesson. 

Hence, in Fig. (b) th^pairs of alternate angles are unegiutf,. 
What about Fig. (a)? “Oh, please sir, they are equal!” 
“ How do you knoW^ ? ” *** Well, ^ley look like it.” “Yes, 
but can you make quite sure ? looks are deceptive ! ” 

The clever boy can, for he has grasped the bearing 
of the phrase “ produced ever so far,” but we hold 
him back a little. * 

(4) Let us draw another figure {d). Here the point is a 
long way off; the lines are a long while before they meet. 



Are the alternate angles equal? Not quite. Why not? 
Proposition 16. • 

Now imagine in Fig. (6) that P, is many yards away. 
XYP will still be a triangle, but the alternate angles will be 
getting very nearly equal, for the lines MN and RQ will be 
nearly parallel. 

III. Step. — (1) Now you can, most of you, see what our 
rule is going to be, for if we have a pair of parallel lines, 
which do not meet at all (when produced ever so far either 
way), the alternate angles would get to be quite equal. 

(2) Let us then put our rule into an exact form 
Words : — When one straight line crosses two other straight 
lines, BO as to make a pair of alternate angles equal, the two 
straight lines will be parallel. 

(3) I will now give you this statement os a proposition for 

which you shall give me an orderly proof, commencing with 
a part^ular enunciation, and employing th^j method called 
reattcfio ad which you have already found useful 

^ Pl:'(fK3Bitio'A d). W*faia.t Was the “ absurd” Hypothesis in 
PilJpoBftion 6 ? What “absurd” Hypothesis will you here 

aanuHie ” ? Our new proposition is numbered 27 in EueUd*fl 
Gflonrttry. ^ ^ 
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(4) The Hypothesis of 27 can be put in oth^ ways, if you 
wish. Go back to the facts we discuss ed abo^t the eight 
angles made by the crossing line. that^ /At’G =c /f5d 

is the same as to hay that /EFB = /FGl) i. g. an exterior 
angle, etc., , or ^Vhe same as to say that /BFG and /FGD 
together are supplementary. State/ then, our rule over 
again under such conditions. ^ 

IV. Step. — Write out a proof of the following proposition 
(it is numbered as the fi^st part of Proposition 28) : — If a 
straight line meet two other straight lines, so as to make 
the two interior angles on the same side supplementary, the 
lines will never meet, although produced ever so far. You 
can prove it by assuming 27, or independently of 27, just 
as you please. 

State the enunciation of the second part of 28, which deals 
with exterior and interior angles on the same side, made by 
a crossing line. Prove this proposition also. 

Section n (Part II.) in Elementary Geometry. 

p 

I. Step. — We have now done what we set out to do : we 
know how to make sure, when we see two straight lines, 
whether they are really parallel or no. What should we do ? 
Draw a crossing line and measure certain pairs of angles (re- 
capitulation of Part i. ), But the matter maybe put to you 
in another way. ^ere, Fig. (r), are two straight lines 
wliich we are told are most certainly parallel : can you be 
posilive that the alternate angles will always be equal, or 
that the two interior aisles on the same side will ahmys be 
supplementary, wherever we draw the crossing line ? 



¥iq. (e). 


Can we, in fact, ^be quite . certain that this is a real 
“property” of parallel lines ? You have used the term 
“groperty” before: you know:, e.g.^ the property of an 
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isoacelefllti’A.Hgle. Here, then (the Aim before us), is a new 
liopoBition fc^r yoh to prove : the property of parallel linps, 
put in three different ways. 

Part II. is a logical tour de Jhrc^ which some 
teachers very properly omit on a ffrst reading of 
Euclid, Book I. Our clever boy may detect the 
weakness of our attempt to give a practical basis to 
the argument, for he will as^, “ How can you know* 
that you have drawn the lines parallel unless you 
have measured the angles, and if you have measured 
them, why not be satisfied?” But he has already 
had experience of converse propositions. 

II. Step. — (1) Use the method of reduztio ad ahsurdum 
which has helped you in 27 and 28. 



If you think /NOT (Fig./) does not equal /X N O, 
make /NOR equal to it (by Proposition ?). Then what have 
you learned in Proposition 27 about Q R and X Y ? Hence (?), 
ST and QR are both parallel to X Y, both passing through 
0. Can this be possible ? The line Q R mu^t run exactly 
over the line S T, which means that /N 0 T — /N 0 R — 
/XNO. 

(2) Try the same absurdity with another pair of alti^nate 

angles, or with a pair of angles, one interiof, the other 
exterior, on the samo side. * ■ • 

(3) Try again a pair of ^terior angles on the same side 
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(Fig. K / XNO and /NOS . are not B^i^^ileinentary^ 
a«5pi>6ae tho Mifflos ONR and NORtoIi© supplemoft- 
TOTy. The new Tine N R cannot be parallel to 8 T, N JC 
Ib parallel to S T : hence it must meet S eomeMmere or 
other. Thns havo a triangle N R 0. This, again, is 



Fig. ig). 


alwujfi, by Proposition 17. In other words, /R N 0 and 
are supplementary only when R N 0 ceases to be a 
triangle : that only happens wh°n R N runs along over X Y. 

III. Step, — (1) These different examples make it clear 
that the “properties” are true in all situations when a 
pair of parallel lines are met by a crossing line. 

Let ua enunciate these properties as a formal statement : 
Proposition 29, 

(2) Make a formal ^roof of this proposition, selecting any 
of the three properties to begin with, (Deductive proof.)" 

(3i Summarise our conclusions : — 

From Part I. Tests out any if two lines are parallel. 

II. Propertaes of a pair of lines which we know 
are parallel. 

IV. Step. — (1) Here (Fig. h) is a point, P, near a straight 

P. 



. Fig. (/i). ' 

line, X Y, 1 wish to draw a line through P exactlwpaifillel 
to X Y : Proposition 30. ” 

(2) So wk-h Proposition 31. 

(3) Here (Fig- J draw two crossing liOes, meeting 
ex^tly on one of the parallel lines. Apply what you have 
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leamt abiut^the pro^rtiev of |>arallel line^ and find somo 
u^ful f^ts 8MDOuf the exterior and interior angles of ti|^ 
triangle FQ^. 

^enoe, provo foriiaHy that the three angles of every 
triangle togethei* equal two right angles. • (Proposition 32.) 



(4) Riders of various kinds, so far as time permits. If the 
class can make irp some for ihemselve,^^ all the better. 

(5) Practical applications; see, t.g., p, 87 in Richardson’s 

Progressive Euclid. ^ 

(6) Application to Section o : The Properties of Paral^elo- 
grams. 

m 

§ 9. — A Dialogue : New Lamps for Old . — 0, fS'. 
Teacher of the “Old School.” A. Author. 

0. S. I have quite enjoyed reading your scheme 
of lessons for Euclid, I. 27-32 ; all the more because 
it proves, as I have always thought, that these new- 
fangled methods are just like the old. Apart from 
your farrago of technical terms — Presentation, 
Formulation, and the rest — you are doing precisely 
what I have practised for years. 

. A I am delighted to l^ear that. There is, of 
course, nothing ri^ew under the sun, and, ^s I IJave 
said in a prmous ^jJiapteTf sound tjieory is merely the 
: out^wth of sound pratjjice. But, tell me, have you 
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got any notes of lessons on Euclid, Boo^ I., which 
exhibit this style of treatment ? If you have,'^ I 
should immensely like to see thenC, for comparis5n 
of your way pf doing things would be useful. 

S. Ohi ho ! I have no tii^e to write notes of 
lessons, and, if I had, I shouldn’t take the trouble ; 
I have got the whole scheme o£ these books of Euclid 
in my head. What I mean is, that I begin, just like 
you, with preliminary talk and explanation about a 
proposition before I set the fellows to learn it by 
hedrt. Of course, you mean them to get it up, do 
you not, so as to have it at their fingers’ ends ? If 
you leave that out, I think you will fail, in spite of 
five, or fifty, steps. I have no patience with these 
reformers,” who think that learning lessons is as 
easy as eating cherries. 

A. I’m sorry : we don't see quite eye to eye ! We 
should differ, I expect, somewhat as to how and when 
our pupils should “learn by heart.” But let us try 
and see what the difference really amounts to. You 
cannot show me your notes, for you haven’t any, but 
pei^haps you can remember a lesson you have recently 
givfen, and tell me ^ihat you did. 

0. S. Well, as it just happens, I have been taking 
my fellows only this last week in these propositions, 
and that is why I congratulated us both that we 
seemed to use the same methods. So, if it will 
amuse you, I will try and tell you how things went. 
Let me see, I began Proposition 27 a week ago ; the 
class had done up to 26 last term, but I found that 
they knew very little about the earlier part ; bo wp 
had been spending the first month of the term in re- 
vising. Your theorists e don’t object to revisioA, I 
ho^ „ 

A. Oh, np ! The treadmill is a little dreary, but 
the school-boy will stand a^good deal of dull grind ; 
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and alt^ alKI[|it • dozen 'levuions be often really cafli 
write atit lys Euclid correctly ; sometimes he can 
evi^ d6 it if ctlafige ab6ul the ^ptters- 

0. S. Exactly; and we have got tj^^see that he 
does it; no amount of your “ interesting ” teaching will^ 
make up for that. Well, about my lessons. We 
were breaking new grhund, and I had a fair amiMint 
of time for the work,' so I started, just as you do, by 
playing around the subject a bit. Of course, they 
knew .the definition of parallel lines already, for they 
%ave learned the definitions at the beginning of 
Euclid over and over again, and some of them have 
done Geometrical Drawing too. So I made them 
tell me this definition, and then I told them th^it the 
next few propositions were all about parallel lines. 

A. I hope they all “knew” the definition! 

0. S. Oh, yes, they said it pat ! Why, most of 
them had had to write it out twenty times for having 
made a muddle of it in an examination six months 
ago. Then I took what you havi down in your 
Notfes as Fig. (c), though why you should label ,it 
Step II., and spend half-an-hour over it, I don’t know. 
My boys caught the idea at once, and we were ready 
to get onto Proposition 27 in five minutes. 

A. H^f-a-minute ! how do you know they caught 
the idea 1 There are, of course, three ideas at least 
to be caught ! • 

0. S. I only know that they answered my 
questions snftirtly, and seemed to understand ; a few 
of them mixed up interior with alternate, but I have 
a stupid set in my classes who always hang back, 
They will catch gn presently. 

At ^Or, if not, there is always revision to fall bagk 
npon. • • 

O. A W ell, you 6ttnnot Wait untH the dullest boy 
In thn knows as mivh as those at the topj 

• ‘ ■ X 
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When I started 27, I did just as yout' do. I first 
showed them that it was quite an easy matter ^ou 
had only to remember that 'two 4ines are hot 
parallel they^witl meet to form the sides of a triangle, 
and that then 1 6 comes in. I don^t see the use of 
having the two figures (Figs, a and b) which you 
have drawn aide by a\de ; it only confuses the class, 
and leads to mistakes when they have to get lip the 
proposition afterwards from the book. 

A. Quite so : that is one of the points where we 
differ. ♦ 

0. S. Yes, you seem to me to make mountains out 
of molehills. I then went carefully through the 
proposition step by step, showing them the necessity 
for proof by red. ad abs., and then I got one of the 
best boys to come up and 'go through the proposition 
on the blackboard. ^ 

A. I see j until then, you had been hard at it, 
and the boys had been listening ? You certainly 
are an example of industry. 

0. S. Oh, no, do not misunderstand me 1 I do 
not believe in lecturing to boys any more than you 
do ; I constantly question the fellows, and get as 
much out of them as I can. But you cannot ex- 
pect them to do a proposition until you have shown 
them how t However, at the close of the lesson, 
I ^t them to read up this proposition, and also 
28, for home-work ; I just added a word or two 
about 28, showing that it is another way of 
putting 27. 

Now, is there really very much difference “ be-^ 
tween your way and mine, when your Notes are 
stripped of the high-f^lutin’ theory t ^ 

cA. Yes, there are fundamental issues on which we 
differ ; and in puactice there would be thift patent 
difference — you would “,get through in an hour 
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what would at least three hours with me, fOr I 
F^hpuld wait for my boys to discover the ideas for 
themselves, just asT^ticlid had to ; all I should 
personally do would be to keep them ^ the track, 
and let them go their own pace : you drive them at 
your pace, and I guess they will have to be driven 
up and down that aame road a# few times more, by 
you or your successor. Have you tested them yet, to 
see whether they had accomplished their task ? 

0. »S'. Of course T have ; and they did vpry 
decently. As I told you, I make my boys work, and 
if they don’t get up their home lessons, I know the 
reason why. Moat of them wrote out 27 very 
decently ; the best of them did 28 as well, although 
they muddled up the angles a little. Your elaborate 
Notes read excellently on paper, but how are you 
going bo matiage about Home Lessons'! You say 
nothing about them. Don’t you want another Step ” 
to meet this practical necessity % If I left that out, 
I should expect some plain-spokei> Formulation ” 
froiA my colleagues ! , 

A. Undoubtedly j and you \^uld deserve it, if 
you neglected the rules of the place with reference 
to such matters. But if I were your colleague, and 
had to take on these boys the term after they have 
“ done” these propositions with you, I should com- 
plain on another ground. I should tell you that they 
had a merely mechanical recollection of this part of 
Geometry ; i vague, uninteresting set of ideas which 
would be only a hindrance to full knowledge. I 
should find that they had no vivid apperception of 
the entails, no clear systematic foi’mulation of the 
principles, and hence, little practical power ^n 
application. I should praise your indus^y and 
theirs, but I should maintaih that yon were^ destroying 
their intelligence. And eiren if the ablest boys, ^ 
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they well may, have got an intelligent hold of 
Euclid^s argument, they have succeed^ pa. spite' of 
your teaching, and you wills rh&ve abjectly failed 
with the majority, who need a teacher. 

As to Home Lessors and their relation to thesQ 
Notes, that is another matter.^ There are many 
features relating to^ daily practice which are 
necessarily omitted from such a sketch as this, which 
vary with the length of lessons as well as with 
the arrangements of the Time Table. If I had to 
set Home Lessons as a part of this instruction, I 
should try to delay having to let them work on the 
subject at home until we had got to the Applications. 
But if I were compelled to set a lesson before reach- 
ing that step, I should certainly not let them use a 
text-book, but I should let them take home a sketch 
of the figure, and write me some exercise by way of 
revision or variation on what we had been dQMlg in 
Presentation or Formulation. 

0. S. Then w.e must agree to differ I 

L 1 See p. 403, below. 



CHAPTER XIII 

^HE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE {pontinutd)— 
STEPS FOLLOWED IN THE PROCESS. 

Ansohauimgen ohne Be^iffe Bind blind ; BegrifiFe ohne 
Anscliauiingen sind leer. — Kant. 

§. 1. — These Notes of t^essons, together with the 
Science Lesson added in the Appendix, offer variety 
sufficient to iflustrate the principles of method here 
advocated. We are now prepared to formulate 
these principles in systematic order. 

Once again we desire to emphasise, as a matter of profes- 
sional business, this need for system. Readers ooeUBtonTed 
to peruse thp older manuals on Education will have recog- 
nised in these notes of lessons some familiar canons of 
method. We too have “proceeded from the particular to 
the general” — (and back to “the particular”); or, “from 
the Concnete to the Abstract” {Aivi^hauun^ zum Begriff) ; 
from the subjective to the objective ; from the simple to the 
complex. But these elementary canons, though true enc^ugh 
as far as they went, are unsatisfactory as an exposition of 
method, because they are so indefinite. What is concrete ? 
What is subjdfctive ? When are we to correlate ? These are 
tb^ difficulties in systematic practice which the older theory, as 
expounded by Bain and other writers of his time, did little to 
solve. In establishing some kind of system for schemes of 
lessons, the teacher goes beyond psychology, and discovers 
his M%thod in the daily experience of the class-room. 

• 

The Distribution of d Course of Study into^ectiohs, 
— e have already ^ indicated the "special use of the 
^ See p. 2B8, above. • 
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term “ Section ” in the construction of lesson-noises. 
No one seriously undertakes the task of ' teaching a 
class for a term^wifchout aforeSkst of,tJie route to be 
followed, kndfof the stages into which the journey 
should be broken up^ A vague forecast, however, 
based as it often is upon some text-book or other 
plan of study alien to\the class who are to he taught^ 
is not enough. 

The following will be recognised as some of the 
ma,in features of a good sequence of Sections^ in a 
branch of knowledge. 

(1) The teacher, on undertaking the duty of 
instructing a class in any given branch, will inquire 
as to their previous knowledge of this branch, and 
will start from that poii^t. This inquiry is often 
unsatisfactory : a new teacher may think that his 
class ‘^know nothing’^ when he first take^themin hand 
(especially after a long vacation !). But it is a mistake 
to be for ever revising old knowledge. The average 
attainment of ths class must be taken as the starting- 
point for the new work. In some branches it is 
possible to divide the class, taking a fe’vy specially 
advanced pupils, or a few specially backward pupils, 
separately : the thousand difficulties of this nature 
which are presented, especially in smalL. schools, 
belong rather to school “ management ’’ than to 
school teaching.^ 

(2) He will plan his Sections with a view, 
wherever possible, to correlation with other branches 
taken by the same class. 

(3) He will make his divisions between one 
Section and another depend upon some new id<^ or 
grvup of related ideas* 'which form by themselves a 
cofbpleb^ whole, but which are at the same time a 
unit in an Extensive scheme of study related in all its 

c ^ Chap. XTI, belaw. 
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parts, Thu^f in English History — “ The misrule of, 
rienry IIL, “The success and failure of Simon de 
Montfort,” ^ Jlie^fiJundationa of ^cnjem England 
under Edward I.,” “ The two Bort^i^ Countries : 

Wales conquered, Scotland unconquered.” These 
titles for Sections form a sequence simple enough, and 
easily understood by Children fif twelve and thirteen, 
but nob wholly mechanical. If, in their place, the 
class retained a memory of their history in Sections 
asfoRows — 1199-1216, John; 1216-72, Henry III ; 
1272—1307, Edward I., — they would have gained 
nothing to aid their minds towards intelligent thinking 
about human affairs. 

(4) This distribution of Sections, however, will 
not .be the same as that adopted in teaching the 
adult mind. The scholar, when reviewing his 
studies in ^y science, can survey the field, back- 
wards as well as forwards, and interprets, in a far 
deeper sense, the simple forms of thought which 
satisfied him in younger days, but which now appear 
defective. We are familiar with this distinction^ in 
the teaching of Mathematics. IJ^o one puts Salmon’s 
Conic Sections or Hobson’s Trigonometry into the 
hands of an average pupil, when he studies these 
branches for the first time : but the distinction is 
constantly overlooked by teachers in other branches. 
In History the child is plagued with the complioated 
issues relating to the constitution of the early 
Parliaments between 1258 and 1307 ; in Science he 
is treated to “object-lessons” in magnetism or the 
steam-engine, before he has observed or thought about 
the |impleBb phenomena of his daily life. Hence, the 
order of a series of Sections must be a psychological 
order ; e. it must follow the sequenced of ideas 
dei 5 j|iinded by the nature of the child’s mind. True, in 
lat^ life, the riper intelligence of the scholar may slgft 
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al)out this ordor, but this need not be a process of un- 
learning — merely of adjustment and eiila?:j^ment , 

(5) The time^to be spent 'On* eacjt' Section is a 
matter of< lest importance. For the purposes of school 
arrangements, it is i^^essary that a Section should 
not be left over from one term to another, but the 
only rule, from the standpoint of pure teaching, is to 
spend sufficient time upon each Section to enable the 
class to complete the process of apperception — a 
process, as we shall see, which is only ended when the 
class show that they can “ apply ” the new knowledge 
with success. 

Having settled in his own mind a summary view 
of the new line of thought to be opened up in the 
Section, the teacher now turns his attention to the 
mode by which this topic is to be handled. 

We have divided the whole process; in the ex- 
amples offered above, into a series of Steps,” each 
characterised by its own features separate from the 
others, and each , of them essential to a complete 
mastery of the Section. They are not devices of the 
teacher, invented like a clever toy to dazzle the 
child’s mind : they are rather analogous to the 
operations of an inventor in the field of mechanics 
or chemistry, for they are merely intended to 
fmUitmte the inevitable procsBaes of nature, Edison 
achieve his startling results in Physics simply by 
recognising laws and processes in Physics which he 
jmdOBltprnds better than his neighbours the result 
^ 1 Hi||||{^ 0 ry is merely to give the sun or the air 
w better opportunity of displaying their 

, pomm. -00 with our class : the teacher’s tasjp is 
to forecast a systematic mode of procedure, 
bastd on recognised principles of apperception, and 
then bo stand by and await the result. 

“ Method ” prove faulty, tiie error is not in 
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pr^ciples, or in our efforts to reduce those to syitem^* 
bu^j in our ignoran^, or neglect, of other and deepen 
laws relating to midd or to scho^iJ practice. We 
grant the possibility of further discover^^: meanwhile, 
we are on &m ground if we follbw the light we now 
possess, 

§2. The First the* Preparation . — “Fine 

tact forbids one to present, pell mell, weighty and 
unexpected communications. The orator regards it 
as necessary, even with an adult audience, to preffice 
his lecture with an introduction recalling well-known 
facta.’’^ 

(а) Intension of the Preparation. A good 
preparation will enable the subsequent steps to 
proceed without interruption. It brings into the 
field of consciousness those particular thoughts and 
feelings whfch are germane to the issue. It 
recognises the immense gain of securing beforehand 
an intellectual interest in the new pursuit, and it 
foresees that this interest can otdy be created by 
calling upon the learner to produce all that his muid 
already pogsesses which bears upgn this new pursuit. 
Hence, we observe 

(б) The Content of the Preparation. Negatively, it 
contains •no new knowledge. Very often it consists 
wholly in a reproduction of the knowledge gained in 
a previous Section — a reproduction, however, which 
is not a mere mechanical revision of a previous 
lesson, devised as a so-called aid to memory, but a 
recapitulation of certain elements in that Section, 
which are selected for the definite purpose of prepar- 
ing t|^e mind to break into the new ground. 

A good , Prepaj-ation, however, will seldom Jbe 
confined to the subject-matter of a previous* Section. 
Pot^ the teacher’s purpose m to create an absorbing 
^ Lange, Appe^eption, p. 201. » 
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interest in what is to follow. 'Nowi1^“is true that 
such an interest can be “ acquired ” ^ after a tii?^e, 
especially by th^ more intell^tual ^type of pupils, 
and by adu\t students, in the study itself, apart 
from any wider point of view. -Indeed, this interest 
may be abnormally developed, until it becomes un- 
healthy : — the scholar- who is so absorbed in Mathe- 
matics as to be content with a life of problem- 
solving has surely missed the highest ends of 
Mtj-thematical teaching. Hence, for two opposite 
reasons, it is right to widen the scope of the Pre- 
paration, and to include relationships (i.) with other, 
correlated branches of study, (ii.) with homely, 
familiar ideas lying without the circle of general 
school teaching, but quite within the sphere of the 
pupils’ interests." 

(c) In contrast then to the neit Step, this 
Preparation is limited to an analysis^ a sifting 
and regrouping of what the pupil already possesses. 
It culminates in a definite expression of expectation, 
wljich we denote by the technical term Airn. t)ur 
pupils are reasonable beings, who have a right to 
know the purpose for which they are called together. 
True, a child should always obey his teacher, and 
we exact his “ attention ” by virtue of our office. But 
if the pupil at the commencement of a new Section 
of knowledge merely receives the order, “ Attend to 
me,’' or is bidden to “ Open your books and read 
Chap. XIV,” or “learn Proposition 1^7,” we are 
relying too much upon the duty of submission. 

Why, after all, should children “ attend ” to US'! 
Are they (or for the matter of that their pai^hts) 

u 

L. 

^ See p. © 38 , above. 

^ It will he observed that ihese are not suggested in the 
Lesson Notes given in Chajf. XII, for they are bound to 
differ in every echool and evei^ locality. 
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so^ovetwhelcJ^^d with the majesty of truth, with 
the wisdom* of the teacher, as to be eager to drink 
at our fountain^ from our to hour ^d year to year ? 
Unless they appreciate a distinct, de^liiled Aim in 
the Section or Chapter which lies before them, they 
may be pardoned for inattention. 

This Aim must be distinguished sharply from subordinate 
“Aims,” which rhay be selected to indicate the different 
portions of the new knowledge, and from the artificial divisions 
of the Section necessitated by breaking off the instruction at 
the enTl of a lesson-hour. These interruptions must not be 
allowed to interfere with the orderly conduct of the Section. 
If "time is up” while we are in the middle of our story of 
Evesham, we must submit ; some one in the class is called 
upon to tell us briefly how far we have got in our story, and 
we inquire " Where will to-morrow’s lesson begin ? ” This 
gives a Lesson-Aim for the next hour devoted to this 
branch. When that hour hon arrived, the teacher’s first 
inquiry will be "Where did we get to last time? What 
have we now*to undertake?” and thus the course of the 
Section is resumed. The Lesson-Aim has served its tem- 
porary purpose, keeping the class steadily on the line of 
thought, but the Aim of the Section runs through all the 
lessons comprised in it, and the pupils’ attention will need, 
time and again, to be recalled to this Aim. 

■ 

This Aim has the further adv|>ntage, especially to 
young teachers, of compelling them to keep the 
analysis within bounds. The danger is evident that 
the livaly members of the class will bubble over 
with suggestions, and the discussion may roam far 
afield unless the teacher guides it to the expression 
of this definite statement of the business in hand — 
a statemenff which must be expressed by the pupils 
as well as by the teacher. 

(d) The Form of the Preparation is, therefore, 
thaf^ of question and answer. The answers may 
often take the form of continuous narrative, e^e- 
cially when the teacher desires to reassure hifliself that 
the weaker members of hfs class have really grasped 
the previous Section. The principal part in t^is 
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Step is to be borne by the pupils : the teacher merely 
sag^te the line of thought, am;! watches in or<ier 
to see thAt the aralysis brings out the salfent points 
of interest. If, in a Preparation of haJf-an-hour, the 
teacher has taken up more than five minutes with 
his own voice, the Step has failed. 

(e) Hindrances to a good Preparation are readily 
inferred ; — 

(i.) It is difficult to teach strangers. This Step 
deniands that the teacher shall know his plipils’ 
mind- content, and such knowledge can only be tho- 
roughly gained by intimate acquaintance. But a 
teacher who has worked much among children can 
often guess shrewdly the sort of ideas which a new 
class are likely to have— just as an experienced 
platform speaker can hit off the apperceiving ideBia ctf 
a popular audience that he has never met before. 

This consideration indicates the advantage gained 
by a teacher who takes the same class for a con- 
siderable time every week, and for a long period of 
weeks. A poor teacher who comes to know his 
pupds may do more, if he has time allowed him, 
than a more capable teacher whose strength is dissi- 
pated over a large number of classes. 

(ii.) It is difficult to teach multitudes. K teach- 
ing were the same as lecturing, there would be no 
objection to classes of sixty or one hundred ; but, 
since this Preparation is a process undergone by 
each pupil, one listening to another, it cannot be 
effectively done if the class is too large for familiar 
conversation. . 

(iii.) The pressure of Examinations often hinders 
the Preparation. The teacher is tempted to lay 
stress on^the rapid acquirement of the new know- 
ledge. He^ knows that with adult students this 
ms»y be largely dispensed with, since the lyind 
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is abFe^to sumnnHi the. necessary apperceiving 

aitfs of its' accord : hence, ignoring the wpijd- 
wide differences bfttveen the adult and the cnild,^^ 
he “jumps’' the first Step, and taSes pride in the' 
fact that he has “ dqjie ” so muyh in a*short time. 

(iv ) A practical difficulty is often felt by begin- 
ners in distinguishing what is “ new ” from what is 
“ old ” : for pupils differ so much. A slow pupil 
may know some things, but these will not rise over 
the threshold of consciousness when required : or, 
one pupil may produce thoughts homely and familiar 
to him, but foreign to the rest. If what is “ new ” 
to some is “ old ” to others, and vice versa, how can 
the teacher adhere to the dictum to exclude all that 
is “ new ” from the Preparation 1 

The difficulty can scar5bly be met otherwise than 
by experiment. It is clear that the needs of the 
bulk of the class must be the teacher’s guide : 
endless recapitulation of half-forgotten knowledge 
is wearisome : at the same time, to^ attack new fields 
while leaving enemies in the rear is dangerous in 
the class-room, although permissibHe in a campaign. 
The difficulty is much greater in* Humanistic than in 
Scientific studies, and for this reason it is an 
excellent thing if a young ' teacher can be put to 
teach in Mathematics or Science as well as in 
History or Literature. , 

The teacher, discouraged by failure, must be 
content to ■recognise that knowledge is always im- 
perfect. And he may be consoled by observing 
that minds arrive at truth by as many routes as 
the waters take to reach the ocean. Let him be 
confent, when he finds hi^ pifpils keen to recall 
the old lessons, clear in recognition of the mew Aim : 
if on minor points some minds ar& uncertain, if here 
aaid there hovel Incident^ have sprung up, he need 
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not be disturbed. There are weeds, thksre are stony 
places, in the best of fields ; but goo(^ plough^g 
may be trusted to prepare fo<T 'good “sowing ; and 
the tes/cher ds no more the master of his pupils’ 
minds than is the farmer of the^winds and showers. 

§ 3. The Second Step : The Presentation of New 
Knowledge , — When once through with the Pfepara- 
tion there should be no further beating about the bush. 
Our Aim is clear — we all know what we have got to 
learn, or discover, or discuss — now let us set about 
it,- each for ourselves, or all together, as the case may 
be. If the Aim is to be achieved in the Laboratory, 
each pair of pupils go to their own bench, and in their 
own time achieve the experiment ; if b}^ reading Or 
by hearing a narrative, all will be working together, 
but every mind will work' along its own path, and 
the teacher is still only a guide. - 

(1) The Intention of this Presentation needs com- 
ment only by way of contrast to the other Steps. 
It is limited to ^he individual as opposed to the 
universal, to the concrete as opposed to the abstract. 
It relies for this limitation upon the psychology of 
Ideation, which warns the teacher against confusing 
elementary ideas with more advanced ideas. Judg- 
ments cannot be decided without much weighing of 
particulars : the concept is nothing but words, un- 
less Jt springs out of a multitude of percepts. First 
observation, then varied observation, comparison 
with earlier observation, and finally — as.' the crown 
and completion of these particular experiences — the 
new, higher form of thought. The properties of 
parallel lines are universal doctrines : if the teacher 
will, he may declare th^n by his own authority, ^ and 
his opupilsi will then learn them with the mechanical 
submission due to such authority ; but if he be in- 
deed a teacher, he will let, ^ the doctrine emerge out 

o 
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of a vafiet^ •£ single presentations, and be welcomed 
at ^ast as tbe Vipe harvest of a process which began 
with a Preparratioa, find which was strictly limited 
during this stSp of Presentation^ to ithose single 
presentations. And^ in contrast to th& Preparation, 
it is synthetic, a presentment all the time of what 
is new — the new ideas seizing upon the oldj^ com- 
bining eagerly and spontaneously with them, de- 
lighting in the antithesis between the familiar and 
the npvel,^ exhibiting in the process lively emotions 
of pleEiaure, since apperception is a natural human 
activity. 

(2) Features of a good Presentation, (i.) The 
Section usually covers a considerable portion of 
ground, and hence the Presentation needs to be 
divided, or, to use a t^hnical term, to be well 
‘‘ articulated^’ Each of the topics should be treated 
apart ; usually they should be concluded and “ pointed 
off ” with some summary or other rubric to help them 
to be kept in their place, and it ^s well to have a 
note-book in which these memoranda are entered 
lesson by lesson. (ii.) After being absorbed ^ for a 
time in the pursuit of one su!h topic, the mind 
takes a breathing space for reflection,^ and then 
proceeds to another topic. These alternations, which 
have been happily compared to inspiration and ex- 
piration of breath, give steadiness to the whole 
process of acquirement. The Aim of the Section is 
held aloft .tlwoughout \ after each topic has absorbed 
the attention solely to itself, the mind reverts gladly 
for a while to reflection and review. 

Here the necessity should be emphasised for 


lettiilg this review be uninterrupted. Let a pujiil 
stand up and say'‘aZ^ he can, in his own way, about 


• • • 

* Lange’s Apperception, pp. 217, 218. 

^ CJginpare Herbart’s termi Vertiefung, Bmnnung, 
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to^o has beeh 'handled during ihe t)rec<^^ 
ing haM^iour. FufHlfi learn self-confid^ce in sp^h,' 
power in oomposition, as well secure ft 'eoinplete* 
control over i! th^ topic in question. AJter he has 
finished, otheib Imay supplement or criticise. (Simi- 
larly, any necessary recapitulations in Step I., or on 
resunpng a lesson aft^ an interval, should be done 
by a pupil in continuous speech, without petty inter- 
ruptions or corrections by the teacher.) 

Thus, a series of topics are covered, and at the 
conclusion the whole journey is reviewed again, and 
the mind insensibly drifts from this to the higher 
mental acts of comparison and formulation. 

(3) Varieties in the Mode of Presentation.^^ 
Knowledge, as we have seen, comes to the nlind 
by many routes, and the teacher may select from 
a great variety. The traditional methods M the 
pulpit, the lecture-room, the text-book, give the 
impression that the pupils are all receiving identical 
knowledge in identical forms. We are aware that 
that is not really the case, but the exteimal^ 
appearance of the process tends to impose upon the 
teacher, and to Ifead him to ignore the pupil’s 
.activity, and to exalt his own importance, as an 
expounder, a " giver of knowledge. His speech 
sounds, indeed, alike to all : but all will not ap- 
perQeiye his information in the same way. For 
every act of apperception is subjective, even if the 
teacher is willing to do everything foj his pupil. 
Hence the value of those branches of study c^led 
“experimental,” in which the pupil is set to 
discover the new truth for himself. These n^ddcS 
of Presentation have hitherto been confined oboost, 
whiolly t9 the Natural Sciences, but the Hifitgry!' 
Lesson given in the previous chapters will show that 
even young pupils may fallow to some exteht* 
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aa ihitLinking t^ufe the story of i^t times.^ 

H^nce, we " two sfiarply ooi;itrfested ipodes ^of 
Presentation •by noi^ration^ whether written oi*. 
B^ken, or by e^^periment. A third ^iiaykbe desbribed 
as a process of development.^ The teacner here leads 
the pupil to think out the situation for himself, and 
by skilful question and answer enables him to travel 
on the* road to^ new knowledge without the aid 
either of experiment or of narration. A good 
Presentation will often employ all these ^modeS, or 
combinations of them in turn. Clearly, the teachdr’s 
plan all through will be to supply new facta, names, 
technical terms, data, etc., and to leave the pupil all 
possible freedom and initiative in the intellectual 
processes. 

(4) The Presentation ii% Pelatio^i to the Arts . — 
One i^rdinal difficulty in teaching is that the pupil 
is doing so many things at once. He is, in this type 
of lessons, primarily engaged in acquiring new know- 
ledge, but the instruments he employs are arts of 
speech, or of drawing, or manual arts such as serve 
him in the Laboratory. Further, he is, or should Ife, 
engaged in ‘a pursuit which afford^ him pleasure, and 
which therefore cultivates the eesthetic side of his 
nature. 

The rdw teacher commonly resents the intrusion 
of these considerations: if he teaches History, ^ he 
wants to be allowed to teach History, and not to be 
interrupted J^y thinking about style of writing, or 
newness. If he teaches Science, he is indiffeijent as 
to the drawing of apparatus, or the modes of oral 
anci^ written expression, or the skill with which 

Cdbiparc the work of the late ^ary Sheldon Barnes and 
Etol' BameS^ in Stvdies in GeTiervd History ^ Judies Jn- 
AfM^rkim etc. (Boston : Heath and Co. ). 

’ Hpidwrt’B phrase ' is Tlntwizhdisder ^nterricW^ i 
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material ia handled.^ But the eipenenoed practi- 
tioner knows that this raw haste is " twin-sister* to 
delay: new knowledge needa^ catch on to the 
mind from npany^ sides. Feelings of pleasitre, even if 
sometime^ ex^r^sed in a chorus of laughter, should 
not be repressed — a hearty laugh is often the 
necessary accompaniihent of lively apperception- If 
a narrative is not told or read with expression by 
the teacher, and ia not afterwards retold (also with 
expression) by his pupils, a double calami^ has 
happened : they have been deprived of a great aid 
to apperception — i.e., it will be harder for them to 
“ learn ” the story — and they have had a bad lesSoU 
in the art of speech. If the teacher despises th^t 
last, he cannot afford to despise the first. 

Here, then, as elsewhere, the whole business of 
the school takes a corporate aspect : i^, one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it, When we 
propose to treat a part of our Presentation by the 
aid of a picture (let us say of a knight fighting in 
the Battle of Lewes) which we ask our pupils to 
copy, we are helping the teacher of Drawing ; but 
,WB are not thereby wasting the time devoted to 
History. We are simply employing, for a change, a 
mode of Presentation which is excellently adapted to 
the mind of * young pupil. 

For it iiHl^t be borne in mind that many pupils, 
especially before adolescence, depend largely upon 
feelings in order to apperceive new knowledge. 
They are, in this respect, like uneducated adults, and 
must be treated according to their nature. It is for 
this reason that the philosopher or the scholar^ 
accustomed solely to intellectual habits, fails so^lt|^|^ 

^ But the control of Science teaching in recent years by 
Inspectors in sympathy with ’sound instruction in their sub- 
ject is doing much to put away this reproach, , v « > iV'* 
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fk t^hir, ^ These elements of feeling — surprise) 
joy, £e&, envy^ hope) and what not — which to Uj© 
soMolar are ‘sinplyi irritants, to the immature pup^ 
are necessary ingredients of the Joil ^n which an 
intellectual crop is being nurtured. ? • 

(5) Hind/rances to good Presentation. — The diffi- 
culty created by larg^ classes is as obvious here as it 
is in "the Preparation, but ‘it affects the result 
differently : the teacher is compelled to fall back 
upon faulty modes of reception j he is compelled to 
lecture, or demonstrate, or “ talk ” to the whole c1?ls 8, 
or to set them to read books, instead of being able to 
set them to investigate, or experiment, or develop 
the matter by their own activity. This is curiously 
illustrated in the current regulations of Th& 
Directory of the Board ofm Education for Schools of 
Scier^e, W^jen the teacher is only theorising,” he 
may have a class of forty pupils at a time, but when 
they are at work (in the Laboratory), twenty-five is 
the limit.^ The Board does not recognise the need 
for .teaching by the mode of development : it ap- 
parently knows of no other modes of Presentatfon 
other than -being talked to in a (^ass-room and doing 
work in a laboratory. One wonders why the limit 
of forty is imposed for the class-room ! 

The c&mmonest difficulty is created by the refusal 
of teachers to recognise the true nature of know- 
ledge — as taking its rise in the senses. Every 
branUh of kjiowledge (expressed in whatever form 
of words) rests ultimately on simple ideas, relating 
either to human experience or to observation. The 
teacher is liable to ignore this basis, and to rest 
context with words — words >yhich he himself 
^‘gives’* in the first instance, and “getsj’ agajn. 

j} Clause LVL, Directory y Che Boards/ Edutatiom, (Eyre^ 
Bpottiswoode, and Co.^$ published every summer). 

• Y 2 • 
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^wntwiail^ the fliimpUcity, the inmvitiui^ty:, 

the eoi^ppefteneas o^ the second atep and the resultW^ 
uiaiyersaUty of thp th^rd step. The teacher’s jp 
shpwn spore than all Ipy his ability to keep the^ pjipil’p 
attention on the individual objects one at a tijn^ 
preventing him (eapecia^ly in the Humanities) from 
talking about these in vague language-symbola^ 

§ 4, The Third Step: Abstraction , — “ With, t^p 
oral and written representation for the thing Jeamed, 
the process of assimilation, as it appearSi is hnishp<ij 
and we qoul4 consequently close our investiga^^qp 
concerning special, methodical arrangements for the 
purpose of cordial union ol the subject and object pf 
apperception. But instruction generally carries tlje 
treatment of the new material a step further : a ipei’e 
appropriation of the lesson does not suflBce. 
instruction seeks where it is possible, to pjac© the 
pupil in possession of things that are univei^j\y 
accepted, of general laws and truths contained in 
the material just treated The pupil should, op. t^p 
basis of the individual notions now obtained, apPi^t 
his own oq^p^fete experiences, be able to rise ^ a 
comprehensi(^'’bf ideas as they are formally apt opt 
jip t^ct-books. Then these ideas and laws Ippd ^to 
;tlm mind of the pupil the first true solidi^ .app 
assurance ; they complete the appropriition t^ 
unsown. Here, therefore, we have to do p 
process of abstraction; appropiiating and cfxajpgipg 
the results of, apperception into, chpi^^ 
,ppducts, which dastinguiki the primary id^ 
*W^wkry,,” 1 , 1 ;, „ 

‘ ' t t “ I I • ^ 

' trauilstioh' iw Lange’s J 22U 

" > '-y i . ^ ^ \U‘ '.n'* ru;.^ 
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iate, fonhnlafef While thS rest of thb class 
beinain absorbed, as the teachef desires they shdnM 
be, iii^he details of ^he Presentation. But it does 
hot follow that the conclusions made by shth a 
ihirward ptopil will be correct, and, even if they ate, 
it will do him no harm to be recjuired to state them 
in formal fashion, along with the rest of the class 
whose minds work more slowly toward the goal. 

(1) ' Zzmifatiom to the use of the Third Step , — It 
will be observed in the passage from Lange, quoted 
above, that he only advocates a formal effort at 
^Ahs^faction where it is possible.” And elsewhere 
ill his book* he shows that with young children, 
wliose powers of expression in language are only in 
bburse of development pari passu with their powers 
of abstract thinking, formal abstraction should not 
be attempted. • 

‘‘ Generfillisation must not be.premature ; it must 
always come out as ripe fruit from a fullness of 
similar concrete experiences. . . . The pupil in the 
lower gF^ea must accordingly he spared the effort 
of abstraction.” Let it be noted that this sparing 
Of the pupil's effort is concerned only with 'the 
^iWaal plans of lessons. The pupil’s personality is not 
to be repreffsed : his mind is always striving, under 
healthy conditions, towards ‘‘choicer, finer mental 

S k^ucts,” hut he is not yet old enough to be 
yijljerately forced towardi^ abstract thinking. We 
hfid^t be content ^to omit this Step, as a sepankte 
part in our scheme of study with younger dhlldrefi. 

is evidi^nt that the fruits qf appejrcepticm 
be abstracted i^ grea1«r variety toward the 
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6f a qotirse of study, rather than at the beginnisig. 
A colotiist does not at once ^^find himself able *** to 
generalise a% to S his new environment : he will do 
vmll to 'spend ‘months in semi-conscious processes of 
observatioh and comparison before he sends to the 
old folks at home his conclusions. So with the 
pupil : the Third Stejf may be very meagre aid brief 
in the earlier Sections ; later on it will expand and 
rise to higher forms and varieties of abstract 
thinking. 

Once more, the branches of knowledge diflPer greatly 
as to the facilities they afford for abstraction. In 
some, such as Mathematics or Natural Science, the 
pupil is encouraged at once to compare and express 
his conclusions in the shape of universal propositions, 
definitions, formulse, etc. Until these ^are achieved, 
the instruction cannot be regarded as scientifically 
successful. 

But in the Humanities the case is otherwise. 
There are, indeed, a great variety of general raflec- 
tidns — the abstractions of ethics and politics — which, 
logically, may be abl^tracted from the study of a period 
of History, or from a narrative poem, but most of 
these lie beyond the pupil, and even if they are 
within his cdiilprehension, it is an open question as to 
the^extent to which they should be formally discussed. 
The view adopted by the preseilt "writer is indicated in 
the sketch of lessons on Simon de Montfoif^;. A teacher 
of the Humanities, who holds his class well in h^iud, 
hhd understands their minds, may quite successfully 
achieve a Formulation which will greatly aid meiit^ 
progress, and which wijl be felt, both by teacher And^ 
taught, jps the crown of the whole study. Blit this 
achievement belopga quite, to the finest art of iustruo- 
tibn : teuchets may 6f tfen be content if, 'irith ' the 
Eumanitles, they have Succeeded in the fiiret 
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St^p^ : the ^fd may. be partly left to the slower 

? ;rOwth of ^me, partly. may be offered to the class by 
he. teacher hiipseli, “If he feels th^t the pupils will 
be helped thereby. 

1 . If teachers of Hi^ory, of the Bible, of Literature, 
resent this limitation of their efforts in contrast to 
what A possible. in Mathematias or Science, they may 
take comfort in the belief that, their harvest is 
reserved for the-future. Definitions of oxygen, of a 
planer rectilineal figure, propositions about parallel^ or 
the effects of heat, can be grasped at an early stage ; 
the greater, vaster truths may wait : they can only find 
fit expression when the mind has grown to the full 
stature of a man. 

We must, however, npt be misunderstood. In 
refu^g to insist upon the expression of general 
moral truths’ by children, we are not declaring them 
to be beyond the reach of moral impression. On the 
contrary, the direct aim of Humanistic teaching (as 
insisted, possibly with wearisome iteration, in 
earlier chapters) is ethical ; we intend not only that 
our pupiLs shall receive deep impressions, but that 
these shall bear fruit, here and now, in behaviour, 
as well as hereafter. For this purpose, however, it 
is not -necessary to force a precocious habit of 
reflection, to achieve formulas which can be little 
more than empty sound. Right conduct springs fi*om 
impulse, from imitation, admiration, as readily as from 
i;e^oned rejection. Hence, in the next paragraph, 
the^ reader will find provision for the Fourth Step 
^ , ^Humanistic as well els in Science TeELching, 
:^J^hpiigh the Third Step is tr^ted as of mfhor 
importence. , * • 

, , ^ Thir^ Step.~ AhatrsLctiofi involves 

.,Q9iQpi^oi^ ont of" a number of ‘particulars. The 
, ,^^he ^3 consists, fiirs^y, in selecting and groi^p- 
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iog^ iihese pairticubi^ side by side, so^e out o£ the 
PresBiktation just doDcluded, others out of earlier 
Seotionsi oUiers,^ again, out ^ the * pupils’ own 
experience ^p^ar.t^ from lessons.^ Similar idead are 
cornpaim^ dissimilar ideas contrasted, and thus the 
hitler abstract form u£ thought rises clearly to the 
threshold of conacious^neas. The process shovld not 
be wearisome or painful to the pupil, unless he has 
already been wearied by too much study. Intellec- 
tion, is as natural and enjoyable to the mind as 
muscular exercise ta the body. True, the effort will 
be painful and even repugnant if the Presentation has 
not been clear — bricks cannot be made without straw. 
Many teachers will admit the tedium of teaching 
“Euclid’' when the pugil has l)een compelled to 
follow a chain of reasoning before he has gained a 
clear notion of the links which bind the cl lain 
together. The remedy is simple : a faulty Present^ 
tion must be revised before good Abstraction^;^ 
required, < 

a sequel to the comparison comes the fonh^JJv' 
expression, in appropriate language, of the new tmtlif;’ 
The pupils themselves should be able to undertake 
this act, but their language will often be faulty, 
since it is the function of language to find new 
temis to express new ideas. In the lesson on 
Boyle's Law added in the Appendix, th^ class 
suggest everything, except the final act of giving 
a name to the instrument whose uaS they have 
discovered. 

.In the Humanities the nfew truth can often 

^ The Herbartians usually arrange two Steps ciUt' of 
Ah^raetion, making five in all; ifl. Stufe, Veryhi^^n^ 
(OampB^ris^), IV. Stufit ^li^ammeri/asawig^ iider 
|T(^rm^lati9n). , But it yeems^vanta'geous to put those two 
togfsther, since the one cannot be formally intrwuC^ ihm a 

AJpart 
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expressSd in^|b iproverb p. 292, above), a ye];|e 
of •poetry, .or the like. The Preserrtatioi, let us 
auppo&e, hoB b^n *ccfticenied with the jstory of the 
Good Samaritan : what better aphdn^’pan the class 
learo as a concliiBion than the Beatitude spoken by 
Him who told that story — “ Blessed are the merciful, 
for thqy shall obtain mercy ” 

This distinction Between the Humanities and the 
Sciences can be. Well illustrated by the language in 
which the Formulation is expressed. The value, of 
a definition, axiom, proposition, lies in the accuracy 
of its language. Teaching suffers terribly if pupils 
are-nc^t trained to a consistent use of terms in all 
the sciences which they study. In Grammar, in 
Algebra, in Geometry, haff the battle is won when 
the pupil has clearly impressed on his mind not only 
a clear conception, but a form of words embodying 
that conception in exact language. This language 
needs to be consistently employed by all teachers and 
pupils without variation throughunt all the classes 
of a school. In the Humanities, however, ^he 
teacher is, nob concerned with |l formal definition 
or proposition. He seeks for some choice literary 
passage — if possible, from material already at hand in 
his pupil’s library. Such a passage, elevated in tone 
and style, leads the pupil beyond himself, and assists 
him tPrards higher realms of thought in a way that 
would be impossible if the teacher tried to chop logic 
with his pupils. 

In the lesson on Simon de Montfort, we have 
suggested an extension of this Third Step, in a case 
whc^ the teacher might be disposed to make a 
review of the work done in sEfveral previous Sectiipa, 
uunim^iskig, the whole from one special stifndpoint ; 

erf the^iiEngl|lSh, N atiofi. Sifch a re viely 
9r U^iinmiary is not in itself a I'ormulation, but^ 
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ftflsoeiated with some general thought gathered fr^ 

an extended survey, it may very well ]t)e 'i^troduiihd 

into this Step, ^^uch a sumitiary differs from the 

review of therjdifferent parts of a Presentation which 

we have indicated as a necessary item before the 

close of the Second '^tep : it takes a wider range, 

and serves, perhaps, a.t the end of a term Or of a 

School Year, to group together an entire course of 

study. ^ i 

« 

Ihe followers of Hein and Ziller, however, often add to the 
Formulation a catalogue — list of numbers or dates — and re- 
gard this as a substitute for the Abstraction. We cannot 
accept this as an adequate treatment of Die Fonnaten Stvfen. 
It is quite necessary to summarise in catalogue form the 
resulta of Presentation, but there is no reason why such a 
summary should be confused with the legitimate purpose of 
Abstraction. 

§ 5. The Fcnbrth (aiid FirjLal) Step : AppliGOtion ^ — 
Knowledge is not power, unless it is put to use. It need 
nnt» however, be used for “ practical purposes in any 
immediate way. Mr. Squeers went too far whe^^^lie 
set Nickleby to clean the windows, immediately af^ 
the lad had learned r to spell winder ” : nevertheless, 
some immediate application of the new knowledge 
there must be, unless the mind is to be sfiored with 
lumber, T-be contrast between the current teaching 
of Arithmetic and of Geometry is here very ^tfiking. 
Kirfe-tenths of the pupil^s time in Arithinetic is 
devoted to Application : because, originally, Arith- 
metic Was introduced into schools as one of the 
practical arts of life. In Geometry nearly the whcle 
time is spent on the learning of propositions : becaqi^ 
th^ origin of Geometry is to be tr^^ tgjp.jtihe 
‘^ssholastic ” influeace*^ of Mediepyal Universiti^^. 
The whole realm of Mathematics has ng^^niwhilp 
tuudergone transformation^ being brought i in 
ti^nate relation with the PhysicEd Sciences^ bpt 
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gckools still «<lntinue in the main to adhere 4o 
ancient ruffe, , , 

Application, ^then, is the final ^ep p a Section 
of knowledge: the pupil “ applies ”tke knowledge 
he has gained. His mind has risen to the concep- 
tion of Boihe new general truth. He will not rest 
there, but will find, delight ia using this new doc- 
trine. We can discriminate the directions in which 
his activity will' be exercised. 

{!)* Obviously the Application of one Section is 
to be found in the Preparation of the next. You 
have learnt the properties of parallel lines : very 
good, you may look forward to the application of 
this knowledge in your study of figures bounded by 
pairs of parallel lines. • 

(2) Or, you may apply your knowledge to 

Riders,” i.e., to miscellaneous problems suggested 

by the fancy of teachers or pupils. 

(3) Or, you may apply your knowledge to natural 
phenomena : the Parallelogram of Forces perhaps. 
In all this work you are once more revising* or 
reviewing • the ground covered 4n the Section, but 
this review is not mechanical repetition, for it is 
associated with a novel situation. You have re- 
turned “from the “ General,” the abstract, to the 
“ Particular,” the concrete : the novelty of the 
situation lies in the suggestion of a new concrete 
topic. ^ 

Thus Application recalls some features of Prepara- 
tilbh. We saw that the First Step is often com- 
menced by a question arising out of some correlated 
Jftudfy : so wi^ the last Step. It answers probfems 
aiising out of correlated studies. The Prepara^on 
is commonly a sequel to ,the previous Section: the 
Application often suggests 'the aim for the succeed- 

flkp.tinTi. • ^ 
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^4y And just afl ’ the ihbtive id^' in tKe 
pa^tipil irta^ h& gathered from some fai^iar ont- 
of-^ctool' ex^ri^ce, so the “Applipalion Vill iiot 
have fulfilled itS^^ purpose comipletely unless iiij i^be 
adapted (wherever possible) to the praotical hpeds 
of daily life. The boy who has spent some hour^ 
oh hero-worship of S^on de 'Montfort, ought to be 
the better for it. It ought to be harder for Ki^* to 
be Cowardly, easier to be righteous. He ought ^ 
lov^ his country the better because Simon died In 
the people’s cause. He need not aay that he will 
do these things ; nor need his teacher point the 
moral, but the application, based on implicit forihuliBB 
of conduct, as well as on sympathy, should not fai) 
to hit its mark. 

I 

Here, again, let us not be misunderstood. Some teskohers 
find themselves entirely out of sympathy Vith the deeper 
human elements in story and song, because they themseiviM 
are leading dreary lives, and have not sought to enlarge 
their experiences by the study of imaginative literutirre. 
Such a man cannot see the use ” of teaching the Humanitieh, 
and he may be inclined to regard himself as absolved &om 
oodsidering this Fourth Step beoause we do not require him U> 

“ point the moral. ” B^jit if he has no sympathy, no true appCi^- 
ception of the story, he will fail, not only in the last Step, out 
in the First and Second ! Pupils nan do much without the 
intervention of the teacher, but they cannot learn the 
Hum^ities exbept from a teacher possessed of genuine 
human sympathies. They oannot learn truly ; nor cah they 
apply the lessons so mialei^ed. i : ' m ; 

(5) Finally, this Fourth Step, Application, biw^ 
ue close to the topic of the fell owing* chapter, Ifor 
Application ia self-activity. Knowledge is 
use^ hot only in the acquirement pf further knolf- , 
ledge, but in action. We may dec^e to 4ijc^ 
thq problem of speoulative philosophyitts to whwher 
knowledge or action constitutes " our being’|j^m 
a im ” 1 we "are content p6 notice that tbe two are 
ii^^imately associated in thin progress of mankind, «^nd 
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^ knowledge is only made per- 
when its Wue is appreciijited in the practice oSf 
t^e arts: they, in can 6nly he ifnade “fine” 

when they are Conducted with intejlligenc^. 

There are, indeed, ^ome pupils '^o ctm only he pro- 
perly tested as to their success in gaining knowledge, 
by witnessing thei^ achievement in work. They hfl-ve 
a poor ^ft of expression ; they 'cannot write or speak 
gliijly : they; cannot answer good examination papers. 
But ^Yhen it comes to active exercise, then it often 
appears that they have apperceived and thought : 
suph pupils are made little of by teachers who judge 
pply by the standard of “ words,” but they must 
i^ot he written down as failures, until they have 
been tested by experience. 

'% 

technical terms for the Steps in Method , — Most of 
the books on "Method written in recent years reveal their 
to the Herbartinn pedagogy, even where they 
make BO direct reference to it. Hence the technical terms 
ifised in the above paragraphs^Preparation, Presentation, 
Abstraction, etc. , — ^ai^ eoming to be mor^ familiar every year 
to thachers in Great Britain. But as technical terms, they 
are not quite satisfactory — at least to the present writer. 
T-hns, Preparation^ is easily confiwipd with the teacher^s 
“ I^pepaffatkjn ” “ of his Lesson Notes. It has, iherefore, been 
anggested to use “Introduction” as the name for Step 1. ; 
in this volume Constmction of Lesson Notes is spoken of, in 
^order to avoid confusion in any reader’s mind with Step I. 

Presentation ^ is also an unsatisfactory term. It suggests 
to the English reader that the teacher has to, V present; , or 
give instruction^ quite contrary to the intention oi the theory, 
WMbh' re^aids the teacher as standing aside wherever ^s- 
'Ribl9,< lefttmg tlie new material ‘ ^ present ” itself. Hence ‘ ‘ Be*- 
^Mptiqn’^ hae beenwoposed os on alternative title, but this 
» noi wholly suitable either. 



CHAPTER XIV 

BEC?OND TYPE OP LESSONS THE ACQUIREMENT 01^ SKILL 

Xow a great deal of early educatiop ia CDncerned with the 
imparting of skill. And I think that it ia no exaggeration to 
say that, so far as this ia concerned, an ounDe of demonstra- 
tion ia worth many pounds of description. We build here 
upon the natural faculty of imitation. We must "show the 
child how a skilled action is t€ be performed, and get him to 
imitate what to do . — Psychology for Toachtrst pp. 67, 68, 
by Professor Uoyd Morgan. 

"Could the young but realise how soon they will become 
mere walking bundles of habits, they would ^ve more heed 
to their conduct while in the plastic state. — William James, 
Talks to Teachers, p, 77. 

Die Fahigkeit des Lesens ist bei uns viel verbreitetei* wie 
in England und Frankreich ; die Fahigkeit des praktischen 
Urteila iiber das Geles^^ne vielleioht minder verbreitet als in 
den beiden Landem. — From a Bpeech by Bismarck in the 
Reichstag, 1878 (quoted by Rein, bas Erste Szhvljahr^ p. 10). 

§ 1. — In the last two chapters we were engogi^ 
upon topics which were comparatively easy to 
haAdle, not only because they were based upon 
well-worn ground in psychology, but because the 
followers of Herbart in Germany have here achieved 
results which cannot be assailed except on minor 
points. 

But now we approach a field where (cf. C^iap. 
XH, § B) little guidance can bf) expected from 
professional teachers. The branches of study now 
to be handled are** not all of them modem, but 
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have not jietVeen subjected to the careful psycho- 
logfical treatruent which has been accorded to othef 
brfl-nchea ol^ Instruction. Indeed, the chief error of 
the strict Herbgirtian^ seems to li^ in their attempt 
to regard the Arts as subservient to jfie same laws 
of method which apply to branches of knowledge. 
Music, Drawing, Reading, are all brought by Ziller 
and Rftin under the scheme of» the Five Steps. 

At this point we must break away from them. 
Knowledge is one thing : skill another. Just as in 
Chapfer XII we commenced by inquiring into .the 
nature of knowledge, so now we must seek for our 
Method for Lessons in Arts, by asking, What is skill 
in an Art ^ There we inquired of a neighbour, Do 
you know Eastbourne 1 Now we must ask, Can you 
paint a picture of Eastjpourne 1 Can you play a 
sonata ? Can you speak French 1 Our search must 
be for the psychological processes involved in the 
performance of these acts, as a basis for our Method 
in acquiring or in teaching pupils to acquire them. 
Thqse phenomena will lead us to “ laws of Per- 
formance ” in the Arts, and on these we ^hall 
venture ta suggest “ steps ” in Method, illustrated, as 
before, by examples of Lesson Notes, treating this 
second ^‘type” of Teaching as we have just treated 
the first type. 

§ 2, — In considering the acquirement of arts as 
taught in school, we are able to set on one 'side 
all the powers and habits of the child acquired 
involuntarily or gained by instinct apart from 
teaching. These powers are full of interest to the 
psychologist, and the observation of their growth is 
hel^til to the teacher in his study of Child-Naftire, 
but they lie outride the sdbpe of our present ^in- 
quiry- Our child at school age commences, under 
ijiitection, to deliberately acquire some new power— 
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symbols ot hie native lai^uag^i - 
are mehtal proceasee Qommon tp‘ iHill thpa^ 

; A ^tMe i-eflection ix^akes it clear tha^, ti(ie 
enti^ pursuit, in it^ early stages, centres jound' 
Tmxtation, The child is shown how a thing is doi^, 
— and then does it. ^ 

But he does very slowly, and perhaps very in- 
correctly, what the teacher does easily and exactlyf^ 
Whepeupon the action is repeated, and again rp- 
p^ted. Finally, the action becomes familiar : a new 
nerve-path is worn, if we choose to adopt the 
language of physiology : ^ further actionsj morpr 
coinplicated, are attempted, and finally the simple ts , 
with which the art was commenced become reflex , 
actions : they ^ are described as habitual : , q^nstant 
practice has created a new hahit. Arts which end, in, 
the acquirement of a useful serviceable habit 
called mechanical^ for their value to the user <^epends 
upon the ease with which he can pertoin >,1^^ 
nedlMsary reflex actions without fatigue. art pf ^ 

handwriting is ma^ly mechanical, alAj^ugh it ipi 
often maintained that even this art should offer spppej ; 
for individual expression of style and taste. , B^t 
the suhstituiion of the typewriter for the pen ^11.., 
al^liah the margin of persppil initiative, evpn hereu , 
All the higher Arts, ^;the fine Arts, inyol,yp,^ 
anptiher mental element/ ‘ personally, the 
which is suppr^sed in mechanical process, j 

always to emerge. H^it is a good servant, , 

4 Sully’a Handbook of Fsychology []AiiQT editions), |^526i /' 
But, Professor Sully gfsema to confine the scope o£ 
to iae earhest years of childhood, wherceua it surely 
pskt^ all thtsii^n vothrs life. It is nnfortimate thkt sd mdim 
pf thf mm\rboeiit research ^ Psychology has 
*om ;iij» pteiM^a^pfA. ; 
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bad masler'-.^maiSiinery is dpath to the higher lifes 
H^who hag only leamt to imitate ia just living over 
again the life’ of tfie«man whom he copies. Hence, 
the terms variation, independence, ^self-volition, dif- 
ferentiation must employed to incficate the final 
issue of all Performance which rises above the mere 
machinery of reflex pi^cesses. 

^ This preliminary outline has touched only the 
volitional aspect of Performance ; but we cannot in 
pra.cti(ie separate the will from cognition. He who 
imitates must employ his senses in observation. Only, 
let it be Carefully noted, the end of observation in 
this case is not perception, but merely contemplation. 
The child sees me touch a note on the piano, and he 
hears a sound : if his senses of sight and sound are 
accurate,, he can do the sam*e. It is true that during 
this perform amce, he may also be engaged in apper- 
ception, but my purpose as his teacher is for the 
time being achieved, if I have enabled him, after 
contemplating my act, to imitate. , Thus, while in 
Instfuction we proceed from sense-observation fo 
perception and conception, in Peiformance we pro- 
ceed from sense-observation, or ^to use a more con- 
venient term) from contemplation^ to active imitation.^ 
Cognitjon soon plays a further part in the attain- 
ment of skill. For ^the intellect will not be shut 
out : it insists upon proceeding rapidly from percept 
to concept : the repetition of a process, contemplated 
in the acts both of teacher and of pupil, leads the 
latter to compare and to abstract : he discovers rules 
of art. He finds that certain processes are regular, 
that others are irregular ; the former may be more 
rapidfy acquired if the commein rule which governs 
them is detected : Ihe latter are contrasted, %/nd the 

1 We replace Von Anschauimg zum Btgriff Von 
Wahrnehmung zur Nachahmun^ oder Thdtigkeit. 


z 
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4)1 conimst : enables^ them also t^ik^ be ^ ! ipOi^ 
^»sedal]r vemeinbered. Thus, almost ffom t]^ 
liibsson m a new art, the intelligenGe oomee to ^ 
of the will : ^nd ^the intelligent ohildi who likes 
tMnkj gains 'a£eadj an advantage ovei^ the aoroalled 
stupid” ohild, who mky possess fine artistio aeOr 
sibilities, but does not care^ to reflect up^ hi^ 
actions. jH 

A wide scope is once more given to Performi^OQ 
wh^ the art is treated not only as a mere mechanical 
exercise of motor powers, but as a human pursuit; 
associated with human interests and sympathies^ 
Our young children are about to make a little 
cardboard tray, a simple object, concerned Only 
with cardboard, scissors, and paste. YeS, but 
are getting it ready for Christmas : it is to ^if>pea« 
nn the table at home on Christmas morning along 
with all the other gifts of that happy time, as h 
real surprise for mother 1 Here is a situation 
which brings ipto play, not only the imagina* 
tiqn, but the deepest springs of feeling. :'The 
oar^ tray is not only a model, one of sO^ee 

designed by sonie clever teacher in ‘ omer to 
develop the pupil’s skiU step by step ; it ia to 
be a work of ^ art, in the truest sense : something 
produced with the intention of giving help aaid 
servioe at home. Or we are. learning to aing, add 
before we commence the ^technique of our new piegt 
of music, we are reminded that the criokefc season is 


coming, and that we must get our song laamt) so 
that we may sing about Willow the King ^ as well m 
learn to handle the bat. , . / j Nu ^ 

,P^ny ahildren can vlaarn, with some 
ledst themi^lv^ to s^uin the bars of 
.p6U8a/if}i 5 )n 'piano, but th^! 


1 Qaudeamusj p. 308, bebw. 
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only leifi'ns Ho filay Bueh & compoQition with 
arVBtic fe^in^ when he appreciates the simplicity 
and freedom* of dbimtry life. Inspired with such 
thoughts and filings, he infcerpreift ia*lus own way 
the notes of the pririted page : his work'ia no longer 
a mere imitative exercise ; imitation is transformed 
into choicer, . ifinei^'^roduet ; more original and 

independent because it has interfu^ with the 
performer’s personal experience. 

§ 3* — An example from school practice will s^rve 
to show how these considerations may help to 
formulate steps in Method adapted to the pursuit of 
arts. , 

We will take a aeries of lessons in Elementary 
Modern Language Teaching. This work will, of 
oouri^, be distributed inlo Sections, and we shall 
follow also blie other canons of Method laid down in 
Chapter XII, § 2, since those were seen to be of 
universal application, and were not limited solely 
to the acquirement of ideas. 

The Notes of Lessons which follow are recast frpm 
a pamphlet published in Germany under the title 
Preparations for Instr^uction in English on a Direct 
Method^ and then turned about as lessons in German 
to Eng^jsh pupils.^ In this form the lessons were 
repi^tedly given under different circumstances, and 
the JKrincipleBs^pnderlying the work need no longer 
be i*<^rded as experimental. 

" ^ Ijdarburg, Die Elwert^sche Buchhwndlung^ 1892. 

3 An^ Experiment in Modem Language Tubing ” 
(Twentyman, Fijidlajr, and Rirkman, Jcmrnxil of Edvjcation^ 
1896, to April, 1 B97). The proflont writer ought not to 
hikutllBiiidebtsdciess to hie friend «ad oollea^e at Jena, ^err 
whoeO maiwellou^ didaotic skill wan'^ltneaied 
m the elementary class of Ex^li^ 

Jthoiw dhriiig the dm ye&ra pf the Ftrkn Kurse hem at 
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First Lessons in Ge'^man. 

Section I 

The purpose of this 'Section is introductory. It 
affords to the pupils knowledge and skill in the use 
of a number of “ leskjn-words and terms ” ’ which 
enable teacher and pupils to communicate wholly in 
German during the course of later study. This aim 
determines largely the selection of Material, and 
"nothing should be introduced unless ib is actually 
needed. At the same time, the class are introduc^ 
at once to Germany and its people. The intellectual 
“ Content ” is selected with as much care eis/the 
technical ‘‘Form.” 

I. Step. — ( Cod ducted wholly in English. ) ^ 

a. Reasons why the class should learn a foreign language 
at all. Why German rather than Turkish or Singalesp ? 
(The time spent on this topic will depend largely upon the 
age of the pupils, and the course of the discussion will vary 
grep^tly according to their previous experience, and acco^^ing 
to the actual “ aims ” of teacher and class in undertaking the 
pursuit. The theory Li this book presupposes some clear 
purpose, understood by all, before the task is commenced. ) 

b. In learning German, then, we are going to try and think 
as Germans think, using their words and sentences : we 
shall gradually find ourselves able to put away Engli^ 
altogether, and to carry on our lessons just as boys and 

do ft? German-speaking countries. At first i«t will be difficult 
to keep out English, and, for some of you who talk French 
or Spanish, it may be difficult to keep out those languages, 
but practice will make it easier for you every aay. 

c. We are helped in studying German by the circumstaftbe 
that the German folk were, in days of old, one people with 
the ^ Anglo-Saxon stock, so that, although tne English 
language is now wholly distinct from German, therg are 
mapy words which sound nearly alike in the twp lai^gdages. 
These are 4'he words, therefore, which wHe shall use 

you will scarcely zj^eed to tr^inslate them, for you Will at 
once be able to guess my meaning as I utter them. And you 
wijl be readily able to imitate^my voice and use tbw, wprfip 
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yourselvBB. above is the substance of instruction which 

irf'^here comprSBsed into lecture form, bub which in actual 
practice wdmd be “^eveldped^’ ftom the class.) 

II. Step. — Apnaratu#: an outline Map of Europe (made 
in Germany), with German names: a iicturfi of the German 
Emperor. . • 

( a. (Pointing to Deutschland) Das ist Deutschland. Wcls 
ist das ? Das isi Deutschland. (If the class have been 
cdrefuyy fore warn eld in t^e L Step^that Germans use names in 
Geography different from those used by us, they will quickly 
(^asp the hovelty of this statement. The question and 
answer must be repeated several times, a portion or the 
wholaof the class sometimes speaking together ; misproni^ncia- 
tion to be debated and corrected on the spot. Land will be the 
apeoial difficulty, for the English habit of pronouncing this 
term will constantly recur. ) (Pointing to England) Das ist 
England. Question and answer again : special attention 
once more to the second syllable. 

h. The words “Deutschland,” “England,” arenow written 
on the fELce of the map ovei^ the countries : a pupil or two 
come up, and make the sentences again. 

(Here, at oipce, reading is added to hearing and speaking. 
•Why, indeed, should reading be delayed, if once the pupils 
have anticipated the special danger incurred when reading 
comes before hearing? The pupil who reads Deutschland on 
a map before he has been drilled in correct pronunciation will 
aaspredly start a habit of pronoun cing*it “ Dutchland,” but 
if this danger be anticipated,^ the sooner he starts to read 
the better, since he is a being accustomed to letters, and 
teady to mAke progress through th^ medium of the written 
as well as the spoken word. )j 

C. (Pointing to Deutschland) Ist das England? Nein!- 
Das isi J^cutschland. And vice versd. Ist das Deutschland ? 
Ja, das ist Deutschland ; das ist nicht England. Practice as 
pefbra. Then, on the blackboard : Adverbien — 

, Ja, nein, nicht. • * 


(A full discussion of the Special Method involved in 
this work cannot find place in this volume. The 
teacher accustomed to older methods will say, 
‘^Why not tell the class straight out that Aem=j!^o, 

I 'fhft dangert however, is seriotis, and every teacher i^ust 
foriphia oWn cohclt;‘3ions as to the proper momeift wheirthe 
Vishal iihpressions of b symbol* can be safely int^’oduced. 

, * Each new word os it is- added to the stock is printed 
hed^'in thicker type. « ^ 
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and Ja=Yea1’* reply can best.te found J>y 
practical study of the laws of Pejiormj^cej and ‘by 
attaching value to the establishment of ijhe new 
language' habit. The attempt at once to systematise 
this new item of knowledge, by classif 3 ring the threfe 
new words as Adverhien^ will be regarded by many 
teachers as prematurc. If, however, the cIlss .are 
accustomed to think in terms of grammar, they will 
respond to this treatment, for it will merely bring to 
the' threshold of consciousness what, in any case, 
they would subconsciously do for themselves. But 
in many cleisses, no doubt, it might be well to wait 
a little before introducing the terms of German 
Grammar.) 

d. (Producing the picture) k Das ist dcr Kaiser. D^r 
Kaiser ist in Deut^chlarui.^ Wo der Kaiser? And wo? 
is added to the list of Adverhim. * 

Thereupon a scheme for a tense is written ' 

. Singvlar. 

1 

‘2 

3 

First Der Kaiser ist is written after 3; then the teacher 
poidta to himself, Ich fei’in in Englaruii and writes Ich ^ on 
the blackboard after 1. 

€. Now the second person is introduced. Der Kaiser ist 
cin Deutscher. . Ich bin ein Englander. Was S^^dd Sie ? 

mmd tin Englander. Was ist der Kaiser ? KT%stt 
and our little tense is completed. If the class is young, we 
of odurse substitute Du for Sic. 

It is not to be supposed that the abo^e can be got 
through without translation here and there. But 
botk teacher and class are united in the effort tp 
coqimunicate directly in the foreign terms, and the 
native equivalents are kept below the thresho2lj of 
coibsciou^ness more anJ more. And since so jo^aj^ 

^ A sniart pupil may of course protest, Hein ! d^ Rais&^t 
in Devtachttjmd, for thtf odds are that he Will be In l^e 
lafe of Wight, or in China I ^ * 
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Ot tl^e tefjpmgari “ identic/* ^ this is not bo diffi^t^f 
coi^^j^^^ding lesson iij, Crouch. ^ 

Step.* — Thfe tnew Material ha# now , beeii 
/‘pij-eaented,” first orally, antj /thwi; after full 
practice, in writing. ^ * * 

( The int^lectual needs of the class can no^v te 
attended^ to,^ • A comjglete review and sum- 
of the words learned can he written upon the 
blackboard, and^ perhaps copied on a piece of paper. 


I. 

{l)aa V&rhum,) 
hm 
Si% sind 
ist 


Table II. 
(Z)er ArUkel. ) 
Ein 
Der 


Table JII. 
[Furworttr. ) 
Wa8? 
ichj Sit^ er 
Baa 


Table IV. 
{Adverbien.) 
i/flL Nein 
mcht 
Wo? 


Table V. 
(HauptworUr . ) 
Deutschland 
England 
der Kaiser 
ein Englander 
ein Deutscher 


It is cerbainly /)pen to question whether the 
. G(rammatioal terminology should here intrude. But if 
it do not, \he teacher and class may both be tempted 
to employ the English terminology — and that is 
‘ oko oup of place. 

In mSjking this summary there is no need for 
mu6li speaking. (?ne of the indirect iiidvantag^ to 
a teacher who schools himself to train a class in 


the' aiiJS is that he learns to hold his own tongue ! 

Step. — a. The pupil has now some twenty foreign 
'^^yiikbc^ whoi^ use he hasvacquired in direct relation to 
• fr popt^t”: they are l\ie own, and each meone something. 


U7 


^^y terms are meant words which have a coi^mon 

■-ete^ologioal mean almost the sameam th&two 

bei^ alB#^yery often spelt pronounced alike 
. j^dikp. No terme are absolutely ^ 
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Let him, then, use them^ He has already ilon^ so, but in a 
Very restrioted way, imitating conflciDUBiy^and exactly <the 
forms used by the teacher. Let him now attemiit his 
cM>mbinations, in a language which, hontaihs only i> twenty 
symbols. , Here at (^ce the pupil stumbles across the first 
great difficuX^ of foreign speech ; he ca7^7^o^ go beyond the 
narrowest tether! If fi® points to Italy and says, Was ist 
dds ? his comrade cannot answer. No doubt some bold 
spirit will reply, Dm ist Italy I ^ but he will soon be pulled 
up. " ^ s 

Nevertheless, this Fourth Step is quite distinct in that it 
encourages freedom of practice, within the limits that are 
possible. The work is in appearance only revision, of the 
Second Step, but in reality it is much more : the questions are 
now chosen at will by the pupils from the range of the 
twenW symbols which they possess. 

h. Or, finally, a dictation may be given by the teacher. 

Section II 

I. Step. — We are now q^uite at home in our new 
occupation. As soon as the class meetfUgain (there 
ought not to be a greater interval than twenty-foUf 
hours at the most),^ the questions and answers are 
rapidly repeated, care being again taken to watch 
the dangerous points in pronunciation. 

Then English is resumed for a few moments. 

Since we are to talk’ and think in German as rapidly as 
possible, we need a few current t«rms such as we constantly use 
in all school lessons. Give me some examples (Exercise-b^k, 
page, writing, reading, numbers.) Very good. Ounbusiness, 
then, in the next few lessons, will be to learn how to talk 
in German, like German boys do, abo^lt our lessons. 

^ It happens that this answer is more correct than the 
German italien! And it is also correct as " Perforniahce.” 
For the foreigner is obliged to use the symbols of his native 
tongue, when he is gravelled for lack of ” the foreign symbol. 
It is only by boldness of this kind that he can attain fluency. 
Auc^it is solely by this boldness that alien words get intro*' 
duced into languages. 

^jlt would be a moat valfiable experitqent to compare the 
result of ^ series of lessons to beginners in which t wen tjr 
minutes weret^baken vn the morning and twenty in the aft^r^ 
noon daily, with the same seiries taking forty minutes at oi^e , 
in the mornings bnly. # . i 
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I 

Here is ihfe *Atiii for this Section, and it can be 
ewly , appreciated and given back by the class. 
Before^ long Ve Aail hope to have advanced far 
enough to express tlie Aim of a SeAtlonfm German. 

II. Step.— (ct) (in English) Yon will often be in a difficulty 
to understand some word that I use ; if so, I can give a 
phrase which you mAy ust, so as to get an explanation from 
me. ■ I will dictate the phrase, and tell you what it means 
word by word: Bi^te (please), was heisst auf Englisch ? 
(What is the English word for?) Thus: Bittey wan htimi 
avf &glisvh? Kaiser’’^ auf Englisch heisst 
“Emperor.” “He” heisst auf Deutsch “ er.” * 

This is practised by the class with the words 
used yesterday. It serves the slower pupils a 
means of getting an explanation without using the 
vernacular. 

b. (In English) I will now help you to learn words con- 
nected with reading and writing : you must try to under- 
stand me without wanting me to translate. 

(In German) Hier ist der Mund ; hier ist die Hand ; 
und hier ist das Auge, hier sind die Augen, Was ist das? 
Was^sind die? u.s.w. * 

m 

The new words are at once added to the list sum- 
marised in the previous lesson : we have now' a 
Plural form of the verb : three forms of the definite 
article, ^.nd three more nouns. 

c. Mit dem Mund s^rechc ivh. 

Mit der Haiwi schreibe ich. • ' 

Mit den Augen Icse ich. 

TTcw machen Sie mit der Hamd? Machen^^ heisst auf 
Englisch “ do.^’ 

AH treated by gesture, question and answer : the 
inversion of the pronoun is learned through . un- 
conscious imitation alone ; the teacher does not call 
attention to it, and the^ new habit can be learnt 
befoi:^ the pupils have ’realised * that • they hav^ 
broken with the native mq^e of asking a question.^ 
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: j IUj SA«qK— The is again added t4)* »i 

have now Br tlBl>le of the {»^ent tense -/ y j . 

t ,1, Mh spr&c]\e, 

\ ^ . 2.' me spreche^. 

, ; , , i)er Kaiser spricht, 

, IV, Step.; — ^Thesie is now a greater variety 6f 
symbols for free practice {and lienee more opportunity 
for careless error, especially if the Performance has 
proceeded too rapidly). The class will get some fun 
out of the bungler who asserts, * Mit dein' Mund 
Sfchreihe ioh ! 

In this Fourth Step most of the question and 
answer can be done by “the class': the teacheir^B 
function is to correct mispronunciation {i.e. to pro- 
nounce rightly what wa,^ spoken wrongly, and so 
seek to force the error below the threshold ^ of con- 
sciousness),^ and to help the converaa^on where .4^ 
falters or tries to run into paths lying outside the 
little circle of German speech possessed so £l<lt»by 
the class. 

^ , Sectioij III : 

(It will now be only necessary to give th^ aubjfedft- 
matter of each Section in outline. The Steps at^ 
fiairly like one another in each Section) but It Uiay be 
qf adv^tage to show how the* Sections proceed, tip 
to the point where a piece of contiuUQU$ , 
can be put into the h^ds of the cli^) ' j.o-j 

The Exercise-books must be pa^^ and! 
bered, since the entry of new wurdat^^PRiGiF; 
pUioes will form a permanent exercise in all suc- 
ce^ing lessons. Hence the numerals must be 

) How\x>min<ai a mutoke it is ftH* teaohard to>4wdi Upon 
errors, ‘ and thus ta force them upon the pupiW e^tt^uifeioni 
ma^ifying the misohief >they profess tc^ mhxtiaiiie 

p.'d9aj:bebwK ’H' ’ v-l , 
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' 

aTid"t|iiB immediate Aim given . t(>' 
clafe, first in^ English, and then in Oerman:^ 

Wir werden dis Zahleti lernen. the phrase 

Wir werden . . lem^n, odet . fiyyien^ 

u^a.w.i forms the stock •introduction to the business of the 
day, or to a rtew Section.) 

Hai iat ein Finger, sirwf zwei' Finger. 7cA habe 

einen JU^nd und zwei H4 Mb. Wiemneh ^ugen haben Sie / 

1 . Ich hohe. 

; 2. Sie haben. 

• 3. JSh' hat. 

• ' > 

Das iai ein Heft. Wie viele Hefte aind da? Drei, vier, 
funf. Daa ist eine Seite. Das iat auch eine Seiie ; daskind 
zwei Seiten. Das ist die erste Seite. Hier sind zwei Siiten ; 
das iat die zweite Seite. Zeigen Sie mir Ihre Augen^ die 
^rate Seite^ u.8.w. Hier iat die letzte Seite. 

* No^ the Exercise-bool% is numbered (instructions 
bein^ given in English) each pupil writes on the 
tpp right-hand comer of the first page, thus : — 

1. on the next page : ^ 2. 

Hwm&ro eina : * Nnmero zwei v 

die erate Seite. ' • die zweite Seite. 

m 

and so on all through his book, copying from the 
blackboard. All the numerals ewe of course recited 
before the written symbol is displayed, otherwise 
vier will not be pronounced fear. 

Useful 'pFOctiae can be made with addition : 3 jHua 10 
moctoi 13, u.a.w. 

If full practice is now afforded (and there is great variety 
tbrit)j the class will be found to be really beginning to 
abandon Engl^ph and to think directly in German. 

A9 the last item in this Section, the class are told : Anj 
die fkvte Seite dea Heftea, schreiben Sie, “Ein Heft fiir 
dentsche Grammatlk.” 

Section IV 

' }tXz\ werden •mr W&rter in daa Heft achrtiheti. • 

■ jSeite 2* zweite »8eite, ach^ihen daa Wort 

L^aefn Sie die Arii^n. f 

Hier i^ ein Bavpitvort : Sa^m Sie mir noch ein Hdvpluigrt, 
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Ai\f die dritte Seite dea Bchreibrn 

U.8,ID. ' r , 

Avf die eethete ^eite, ” Pronomirut.^* / 

A^lf die dthle Zalden.*' ^ 

Auf die zeMdt " Fer&a.” 

Auf dix. ’^LvK'jjfligstt Seittf '' Praposiiiontn.** ' 

Aiff dit zwei und zwaixzigaU Seite, “ Adverbien.^* 

The advantage of these exeL'cises lies (1) ip their 
giving the class some real thing to do with their 
speech, (2) in the repetition again and again of the 
same forms of speech. The familiarity of the suh- 
ject-matter is not a hindrance but an advajitage). 

As a part of this Section a few phrases can be 
taught which will help the class to avoid English 
more and more. They are better taught as they ate 
found to be required rather than put together into a 
separate Section. ' ^ 

Bitte, sageji Bie den Satz noch einmal. ** . ; . 

Ich kann Bie nicht verstehen. Z 

Das Gegenteil von iVem heisst /a. 

Dds CfegerUeil wn heisst Ant wort. 

Baa GegeiUeil vow Singular heietft Plural. 

®A11 new words after they are acquired are seen on 
thfe blackboard, tlt^n copied on their proper page 
in the 

Section V 

I 

Aim: Wir laerden JetzC em detdsches Leseatuck leaen. A copy 
of the following is given to each pupil ; — 

Baa erate LesestUck. r ,, 

1. Jetzt leaen wir BeiUach. Bprechen Ste Beula^\f 

Jawohl! Ich kann dreiasig devtache Wbrter apr^'tieftr^^ 
Bcp^ch iat eine Sprache ; Franzbaiach iat auch eijiG Bprd^iiH^;' 
Engliach aber iat mcine Mutter-sprache : kbnnen Bi^auch 
Ff^nzdaiach aprechen? Jn, ich kam Franzbaiach ganz gut 
leaiin.und feprecAm. , ' 

2. ITir le^en Beviach und wenig Fngtiachi 
Worter acJvreihen unr , ' Win achreiben keine Wbrter avf Eng^ 
li^h, Wir achreiben all« Wbi^ierauf Beutach. 
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3. Z^^r StuhlifiCellt au/ dem Fusabodeii, IVie viele 
s.mdmhitr ? Jttzi yyerdm wir die JStilhle zdhlen. 

Kftnnm Siemeine Fim/ger zdhleu?* 

4. Im.Winte^ hat He^ Wolf Hunger. Ich habe.ffuTi^er 
und Durst. HaheH Sie Z)ur9t ? JwwoMi^hnt icA hxnn nizht 
fcrinken ! Im Somii\cr haht»ich Durst, nichtdi% Winter. 

Section VI 

(j) "Sie class is now sufficieatly far advanced to 
compare ei^mplea and deduce a few rules of Gram- 
mar. Thus : — 


Im Winter 

hat 

der Wolf 

Hunger, 

Der Wolf 

hat 

Hunger 

im Winter, 

Hunger 

hat 

der Wolf 

im Winter, 


leads to the rule, “ Das Verhum steht an der zweiten 
Stelle ” (Krauae-N erger, Deutsche Grammatik fur 
Auslander, Seite 224). T^is is the first syntax rule 
learnt. It al^ould be delayed till later, if it cannot 
bo mainly taught in German. 

(2) The classification of the simple verb tenses 
follows, for the ideas are familiar from the grammar 
of other languages, and the cla^ cannot get on 
much further without tenses. The scheme given in 
Wenckebach’s Deutsches Lesehwch fur Anjanger, 
Seite 74, supplies an admirable introduction to the 
idea of time. A skeleton for five days is ruled or 
the blaclil^oard and gradually filled in as follows 


Apbil. 


Vor-gestem 

Gedtem 

1 

Heute 

Morgen 

ijber-Morgen 

12 ^ 

13 

14 

15 

16 

cr VI April 

der 13^6 

der 14fe 

der \bte 

der 16^e 

Monidag 

April 

April 

April 

April 

, . ** 

Dienstfig 

Mittwoch 

Donnerstag 

FreikLg 


Geetem • 

Heute ist * 

Morgen wird 

• 


war der 

der 14^6 

der 15^6 

* M.5. ftf. 


1 I3te April 

April 

April seinp 
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^om tllk beginning tke olnas oan learn (1) ^he dafH of the 
; {2) Prdsen»j Jmperf6kt^ Futur, Ind^ihoUiv ier 
%€it«,whrterf “«cin” und “Aofcen.** , f} 

. t »> 

I /> « f 

l« Section VII 

, to «' 

Die DeJdincUion der Ariilc^n. 

Die DeJdination der Haujkiodrter. 

(A preliminary Qlassific^ation — wit^h prepositions. ) ^ 

Section VIII 

Now, for the first time, the class can enter on 

Material ” which has a direct relation to the final 
aim of the teaching. The Geography of Germany is 
chosen, as being in itself easy ^ of apperception, and, 
as the proper introduction of the pupil bo the people 
whose culture he is to study. A Wall Map of 
Germany is required. A few lesson words, such as 
Zeichnen^ Z eigen, u.s.w., will be wanted, and ttfe 
subject-matter will follow some such course as 
follows 

(1) Hier i»t eine I^arte. Da ist der Norden : hier der 
SQden; Da i%t der Oaten; da i$t der Westen. Dieses ist 
Land, dber dieses heisat Wasser, An drei Seiten grcnzt 
DetUschlamd am Land ^ an eine Seite — im Norden — grenzt es 
am Wasser. An welche Seite? Die nbrdlichen Orenzen 
Deutschlands sif^ die Oataee, Dinemark, und die Nordaec. 
Im Weaten, Frankreich ; Im Siiden, die Schweiz i^nd 
09terrei^b ; im Oaten, Rusaland, Sagen Sie mif dik 
sudlicheh (7r67iz6n, u.fi.io. ^ 

(S) m&r Sind die Gebirge. Die Oehirge sind im Slides f Gibt 
68 C^irge im Norden? Im Norden ist Deutschland 
im Siiden ist es gehirgig. Die ^Sssten Gebirge heissen : — D^ 
Schwarztoald, im Westen ; das Jwra-Gebirge, %n der MUte ; dsr 
Bi^hmise^ Wcddt im Osten ; das Erzgebirge ; aer ThUriliger 
Itarz. ’ r 

I I. 'll t', A. t' inf'll 

^*^Wliy should aomSfehing “easy*" of anperceptic^ be 
qh<^n? Becauaewe do pot want to introauoO to^'thady 
topioa at ohoe. The attention of the |mpil xmidt he 
n^nly dir^te^ to t^hhioal skill ; tfaia is a gr^t taiOk ih Idis 
at^ge^ and henne he must not be diterted llp^ 
u by any new thought about pistory or Geogthpby; - » 4?^t 
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(jy im Wetten. £lr:hdat der RUei'iu Sin 

^ne Mip^ung, In wdahe Ske Mndet der Rhein ? M 
Su^n Jliesst 4jLie, Dmxiu. Donav,^ Mt femmin; Rhein'* 
ist maacylin, (i^ witH t^e other principal river|.) 

(4) Harriburg^ liogt an der Munduiw ^Ihe. Hier iat 
Hamburg. Hamburg ist kine^Stadt. B^^in (an^er Spree) iat 
auch eine Stadt. Berlin ist die Haup^-tstajt ^eutachlamia. 
iga^eTi Sie mit andere — Koln^ Frcm^fort, 

^iinchenj Dresden^ ^es/ag*, u.8.yK,,,^ 


The oppdttunijties for reading-material are now 
abundant j for free practice, the class may writ© 
A coinposition oh the rivers, mountains, townS|. of 
^hgiand. 


* Section IX 

u Now, if not before, many teachers would desire 
to undertake a* classification of tihe sounds of Ger- 
man bpeech. • Space will not here permit a discussion 
of the vexed question of instruction in phonetic 
symbols : it is enough to urge that the acquirement 
of foreign sounds must be ’subjeit to the general 
laws (Imitation, Habit) which underlie all Perforjn- 
ancc.^ But, as soon as the clas^ have collected in 
writiTbg a number of symbols in which the same 
signs recur again and again, they may profitably oom- 
^re the sounds, and abstract any rules of spelling ® 
w^iip||jBoncern these. The vowels are the most im- 
Much time ought not, however, to 'be 
sj^ht upon this Section, for correct pronunciation is 
^4quir^ aMost wholly by mechanical, unconscious 

Journal of Education, April, 1897, p- 223. Mr. 
KirkiUan has since that date continued his inquiries into 
in pronunciation, and, hi^ work ought to be 

oew spelli^g^ this stage^^jioi to fcid 
p^jl^tly; but for parses or aiiditfoi^ 
qppoflod to the laws of* Ferfoimaunq, 
inSeed, .* ■ .,? • 
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imitation, not by reflection or even*^* by voluntary 
attention (except in the case of scholarly adults). c!" 

The above Course of Study ^ niay eftgage a class 
for a daily Ibssono during some twelVe weeks; but 
with a fe^ able pupils, who have already gone 
through a similar experience in French, it may be 
completed in a fortnight, if an- “ intensive” plan of 
study be pursued. At the close of it, the class is 
ready to take up some simple narrative, prepared in 
easy German, or a topic relating to German 
history or lifej and correlated with the rest of 
the Humanities. Thus, if the . class are,,. en- 
gaged on Roman History, or on early English 
History, the story of Arminius and of the Volker- 
wanderung is appropriate ; Luther's life may very well 
be taken in connectron with the sixteenth century, 
or Friedrieh der Grosse with the eighteenth. Side by 
side with the story, the Grammar would be built up 
inductively, and some teachers would place a Deutsche 
Grammatik fiir ^usldnder ^ in the hands of their 


^ Ser p. 349, above. 



. CHAPTER XV 

THE ACQUIREMENT OF SKILL {continue^ 

STE?a ADAPTED *TO THE SECOND TYPE OF LESSONS 

Though a man cannot at all times and in all places paini 
or draw, yet the mind can prepare itself by laying in propel 
materifijU at all times and in«.ll places. ... 1 cannot help 
imasining that I see a promising young Painter, equally 
vigilant, whetlfbr at home or abroad, in the streets or in the 
fields. Every object that presents itself is to him a lesson. 
He regards all nature with a view to his profession. — 
Reynolds's Discourses^ pp. 22, 23. 

Art primarily requires three tilings :.(1) A model or con- 
ceptibn, that is to say, an external form which the artist may 
examine and then try to imitate. (2) The material on which 
the new form,is to be impressed. (3) The instruments by the 
aid pf which the work is accomplished.— Comenius in The 
QrejaA Didactic, Chapter XXI. (Englished by Keatinge, A. 
and C. Black, 1896.) 

Young tiitizens must not be allowed to grow up amongst 
images A}f evil, lest thei^ souls assimilate the ugliness of their 
surroundings. Rather they should be like men living a 
beautiful and healthy place ; from everything that they see 
and hear, loveliness like a breeze should pass into their souls 
and teach then!, without their knowing it, the truth, of which 
beauty is a manifestation. — From Plato’s Republic.^ 


^ Quoted in a little-known book by Mr. T. O. Rooper, 
H.Mjf., colled School and Home (A Brown and Sons, 
London), and used by him to illfistrate the need for ^n- 
tem;^ation in Elemehtary Art Teaching. The e^say cafled 
'* A Pot of Grerai Feathers” in. the same volume^ is one of the 
best ^^ular explanations of .Apperception accessible in 


A A 
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CHAF. 


“ 0, thou sculptor, painter, poet' » 

Take this lesson to thy heart : 

‘ That is best which lieth nearest ’ ; , 

Shape from that thy iwdi’k of art ! ” 

If ' — Longfellow. 

§ 1. The^Sectiom of^ a Course of Study in an Art. 
— ^In offering hinta for the theory of lessons in the 
Arts, we turn back tp the introduction to (j^hapter 
XII (pp. 265— 26 8), where we first of all indicate some 
general principles common to all branches of Teach- 
ing, (including distribution into Sections, and^ steps 
in Preparation and Application). Our task is now 
to indicate where the Steps in Teaching for bra^-ches 
of Art are contrasted, by laws' of Performance, with 
the Steps suggested in Chapter XIII, controlled by 
laws of Apperception and Abstraction. 

The performer in anyart*has acquired, consciously or 
unconsciously, the control of various poM^rs, which we 
may call the technique of the art. The singer cari control 
his voice-organs so as to produce at will an exact tone ; 
and, quite distinct from this, he can ‘‘read ” apiece 
of, music and produce a tone indicated by any given 
symbol : the paintep has learnt to handle his brush, 
to harmonise colours : the linguist has learnt to 
imitate an accent, to recognise and reproduce a 
correct sequence of words. There is an order of 
technique, from simple to difficult, which is indicated 
in ‘the elementary text-books, just as an order of 
thought is indicated in the text-books of science or 
mathematics. Now the teacher of an i^rt, if he has 
thought the matter out, frames his course of study 
so as to cover in succession all the elementary stages 
of ' this technique. The “ Sloyd teacher ha^ his 
copiplete set of model&j each introducing a new' tool 
or "a new^ manipulation ; the music teacher has his 
series of pieced/* and, so forth. The distribution 
o:^ a Course of Study into Sections involves there- 
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fore an analysts the various items of skill which 
haVe to be attained. Each of these needs to be 
separated frofti th^r^t, and mastered by the proper 
steps. " I • 

On such a plan are based all the sfefial systems, 
“ schools,” or what not, which abound among 
teache^ of music, drawing, and languages. The 
value of these systems varies greatly : the best of 
them are distinguished by this feature of careful 
technical analysis, taking up each difficulty separately, 
recognising the relation between one act of skill and 

thwifixt. • 

But many teachers* find these formal “ systems ” 

unsatisfactory. True, they relieve the teacher of 
trouble : he has a scheme to hand, and need only 
follow^ the master-plan in Rrder to produce a uniform 
result in all iifs pupils. But even where the system 
a’dopted has been planned with great care, it meets 
with only partial success. 

(1) In the first place, nft ord^r of Performance 
in technique is absolutely the best for all kinds 
of pupils. Each school or class presents its own 
special difficulties, and an order of attack which 
suits one situation may prove disastrous in another. 
There if no logical, peremptory law which requires 
the declension of German nouns to be taught before 
the auxiliary verbs (or vice versa)^ analogous to* 4:he 
law which makes it necessary to teach Euclid I. 32, 
after I. 31. • 

(2) In ignoring the individual needs, the system 
ignores also correlation. The human interest of the 
occujpation suffers if the Sections are planned simply 
with’ a view to technical progress. “Art for art’s 
sake ” certainly dbes not appeal to beginners, how- 
ever much it may satisfy the advlt enthusiast or 
specialist. . Interest in technique, necessary to pro- 

. A A 3 • 
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gress as it may be, is an acquired inteiesit (see p. 38, 
above), and cannot take the place of 'Videp, human 
interests. ^ 

(3) Finally, teachers who are indifferent to 
correlation ^tcen find it difficult to undertake a 
satisfactory analysis olt their pupils’ technical pro* 
gress in an art. There is a general progress i^ taste, 
judgment, choice of materials, precision, arran^ment, 
which eludes classification, and which nevertheless is 
quite observable when the work of a pupil in one 
year is compared with his work a year hence. For 
example, a school with six successive school ;s:f^.ftrs 
learns French. How will you divide off the work of 
each year from the next*? You may, indeed, proscribe 
a certain vocabulary for each year, and set certain 
limits to Grammar ; but these limits are vague. 
If you attempt precisely to indicate ^the relative 
amounts of skill to be attained in each School Year, 
you will fail. 

Hence the task, of dividing a Course of Study into 
Sections is not one for which rigid canons can here 
be laid down. Each Section should, as a rule, in 
the first years of study, contain some new item of 
technique : in a language, the use of some new modes 
□f speech or style ; in painting, the imitation and 
practice of some new method. But this cannot be 
alwf^a required, for Content needs to be considered 
as much as Form. Thus in painting it may be that, 
for the ensuing term, we may think it well for our 
class to learn no new technique, but simply to 
exercise the power they have acquired, in repre- 
senting a series of flowers which they are studying 
in., ^Botany, apd in applying their skill in Design 
(acquired' in a previous term) fdr decorating the 
walls of their class-room with frescoes. During this 
term, then, the Course of Study might, if we paid 
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regard only* technique, be considered simply as ‘1ft 

retisicMi (Stejp IV., Practice,' see below), of earlier 
Work, •not a new '^Siction'' at all. But, if we value 
Content, and are as mucji conceriro wjth the ^'what” 
as with the “how of painting, we may divide the 
term’s work into Sections, solely considering the 
order in the selection *of the flnwers. As we proceed 
to consider the nature of the “ Steps ” involved in a 
complete Section, we shall see that this latter mode of 
treatifient would not involve all the elements \idiich 
make up a complete Section. Nevertheless, for the 
cdf^^ience of arranging Notes of Lessons, it may 
be best to employ the term, although, psychologically, 
it will not inyolve all the Steps. (This is analogous 
to our arrangement of Sections in the acquirement 
of kilbwledge. We noticed that at times no Third 
§t€p would Re’ possible (especially in teaching young 
children) : nevertheless, it is necessary to divide the 
Course of Study into a series of topics, each complete 
in itself.) Generally speaking, therefore, what is said 
in Chapter XIIT, § 1, as to Sections in Instruction, 
will apply, here also, substitutii^ for “new idea or 
group of ideas ” “ new habit or group of habits,” and 
qualifying this requirement as it is there qualified. 

§ 2. J^he First Step : Preparation . — We cannot do 
better than retain i;he term employed at the corre- 
sponding place in Chapter XIII, for the pufpose 
then is the same as our purpose now, except that 
the statem^t of Aim is couched in different lan- 
guage. There we agreed with our pupils that we were 
about to learn some new knowledge ; here we agree 
that are about to do something. But in this Krst 
Step nothing is actually done. The process is solely, 
an intellectual Head, as we musf, for *the 

supremacy of volitional activities in thi's sphere, we 
have to reeognise that, in ghouls at least, all the G^ts 
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are to be treated as “ liberal,” i. e. as connected w(th 
the life of thinking man — springing from rhnmani^ic 
motives, serving humanistic ends.^ The suc(?eedihg 
Steps will Ir^eat *^of technique of “Form”; at 
present we \)egin with “Content.” Thus, at the 
outset of our German lessons, we struck the note 
of human interest : “.these foreign folk WQm once 
our kith and kin : they are a ‘ great ’ nation — 
we know of some of their great deeds — they have 
produced a great literature — hence our reasons for 
learning their art of speech.” This note of intellectual 
and moral interest will be sustained and reiSCW^ 
in the First Step of many succeeding Sections. 
Teachers of Music and Drawing too often treat this 
part of their work with cpntempt, and hence their 
work is too often despised by school teachers. 
Among recent artists, John Farmer,^ of Iflarrow and 
Balliol, ought never to be forgotten — side by side 
with his poet colleague, Edward Bowen — for the 
service they rendeied both to the schools and to the 
musical profession. They, more than any teachers 
of recent days, insisted that the songs of school 
should possess worthy “ content ” as well as worthy 
music. 

(a) The Aim of a Section in an Art should there- 
fore spring, wherever possible, ou^ of some correlated 
schSfll pursuit ; or, if that is impossible, out of some 

^ "Invention, in Painting, does not imply the invention of 
the subject, for that is commonly supplied by the Poet or 
Historian. With respect to the choice, no subject can 
be proper that is not generally interesting. It ought to be 
eith^ some eminent instance of heroic action or heroic 
Buffering. There must be something, either in the action or 
in the object, in which me^i are universally concerned, and 
which strikes powerfully upon the public sympathy.’' — Rey- 
nolds’s Discoittraea, p,*40. 

2 Editor of Gavdeamus, Bulce Domum, etc., etc. (Cassell 
and. Co.). 
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genuine hurftafi interest. In Reading-Lessons, 
should the^clals be compelled to feed on the dreary 
fare d a Mfscellrfhepua Reader — a kind of literary 
Tit-Bits. Let *them read booksg as 'sre adults do, 
for the purpose of learning more aboift^hings which 
interest us. True, when the Reader is commenced, 
it wi]^ be undettaken with technical care and 
method appropriate to the art, but the Content ” of 
this piece of art work should be such as corresponds 
rationally to the pupil’s general circle of ideas. 

The importance of this argument will be recognised 
it is obierved how many varieties of art — 
especially of Manual Occupations — press themselves 



“ do things,” and most of'these arts offer useful oppor- 
tunities foP “physical training ; but their value for 
culture will depend wholly upon the possibilities they 
offer of coi:relation with other partsmf the curriculum. 
If, then, a choice is about To be .made of a Manual 
' Occupation to take up some portion of the weekly 
Time Table, the preference shovdd be given — (1) to a 
branch which the teacher can effectively teach ; (2) 
to a branch which can be treated, not only with' 
systematic attention to technique, but in intimate 
association with ot^er branches. The most striking 
example of this in Great Britain just now the 
adaptation of Sloyd, which formerly was treated 
almost solely as technique, to the needs of the 
Physical Laboratory. 

(6) But this “ Content ” Aim is not the only 
feajfure of the First Step on which the attentien of 
tlie class should be fixed. ^Ve have seen that, as a 
rule, each Section will seek to impart somB new ctem 
of technical skill, and the^ pupils should anticipate 
this with^he same interest that we have demanded 
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in Chapter XIII for the anticipation bf intellectual 
work. Thus, in Section II of the German Lessohs, 
the class are to acquire some^uS^ful iesson-’^orda : 
in Section V, th^y are to learn How to read a 
connected pAs^age. 

Here we look for the pupil’s intellectual interest 
in the mastery of technique, • This interest ^annot 
be relied upon with young children, and hence the 
importance, in their case, of a careful fostering of 
interest in Content ; but, as soon as a child da old 
enough to observe his own progress, he can be 
trained to this acquired interest in^the art fqj^dthe 
sake of the art itself.^ ' 

When this is onqe created, the art liecomes some- 
thing more than a mere employment for school 
hours. The exercise of iiew powers becomes a 
delight to their possessor: a boy 'conscious of 
progressive power over French will begin to talic 
it at home : if ho realises his progress in Drawings 
he will take a akei;ch boftk with him in the holidays. 
An art pursued with awakened artistic instinct' 
becomes converted from a schoolroom bore into a 
home “hobby.” 

§ 3. The tSecond fStep : Presentation, — It seems best 
to employ the' same term^ as is employed in (Jhapter 
XIII, fidthough the mental acts are^ of a wholly 
diffei^ent character. There the I^resentation consists 
in the reception of new individual notions : here it 
is concerned with the contemplation oi some new 
exercise in the art, followed by copying of the samCi 
In the one, the process is apperceptive, in the other, 
imitative : the former lays the foundation of new 
concepts, the latter of i\ew habits, 

lliere ure two distinct parts' of every such 

W. James, ‘ Talks Vo Teachers, p. 94. 

® See p. 333, above, for criticism of these tech^jjjpal terms* 
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Presentatiofl, 'but they are not separated into two 
S&pa beca^use* they are closely interlaced. 

• (a) Jn Contemp^tifn the pupil is receptive, passive ; 
his work is partfy intellectual, but-ihe ps^'chologist will 
tell us that the motor system is already ^t work, anti- 
cipating, as it were, and subconsciously practising, 
the ejercise which is contepiplated. The teacher 
plays the air of a melody to a singing class : if an 
observer closely watches the pupils, he will see nerve 
signs which indicate how their attention impels them, 
without knowing it, to “ go over ” the air.^ 

the same time, the intellect is active, 
comparing and contfasting, but the end in view is 
not thought. ^ After plying the .melody, the teacher 
does not say, “Now think about the relations of 
these chords,” but “N8w sing the notes I have 

S dayed.” If, presently, he does desire to bring their 
houghts ditove the threshold of consciousness, he is 
leading them to another Step, which we shall consider 
subsequently, and a distinct' effort* of mind would be 
necessary to them in order to turn their minds ffom 
action to intellection. ^ 

Let it further be observed that while the pupils 
undertake this formal act of contemplation as a part 
of the .work of a Section, much of the experience ^ 
necessary to ^kill ^ the art will be gained apart 
from lessons. Just as many of the ideas relating to 
a new body of thought are gained apart from school, 
so, much Contemplation is pursued apart from school. 
What the teacher does is to select examples (in 
certain cases his own actions being the example), and 

^ %very one is conscious > how, after listening to good 
songs, the onuWhic^ has laid mifst hold upon a hearerawill 
he suboonscickiBly r^|^eated for hours afterward®, when his 
chief attention has passed to other matters. . 

^ I use the term employed Principal Lloyd Morgan 
{P8ycKdog^*for Teachers, Chap. III., Experience). ^ 
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combine the varied experiences of tbe pupils with 
the specific experience now afforded, so a^s to enst^re 
an adequate Contemplation byr^\^ry pupil. (Some- 
times this ex^eriePce cannot be gained in the class- 
room at alfj and the substitutes offered in the 
class-room will only be effective so far as they rely 
up□^ experiences gained outsidt,. The models pffered 
by the art teacher are no substitute for the Con- 
templation of the natural world. ^ 

On the other hand, the reluctance of teachers to 
select and prepare careful models for the imitation of 
their pupils is a fatal bar to progress’. A clasi^iwauu 
no more be expected to pick up for themselves the 
necessary experience in an art than they can pick up 
knowledge from books. Some teachers will deny the 
necessity for imitation, from a fond pride in the 
originality of their own performanfee^ : ^ others, 
especially in the arts of native language (speech, 
reading, handwriting) will refuse to see how their 
own daily perfornance^ in their pupils’ presence 
presents an execrable and ruinous example. Con- 
templation, pursued ^with voluntary or involuntary 
attention, is the basis of all action, and what is 

^ "Nor, whilst I recommend studying the arbfrom artists, 
can I be supposed to mean that nature is to be negl&cted ; I 
take this study in aid, and not in exclusion, pf the other. — 
Reyuplds, p. 84. 

^ “ A painter must not only be of necessity an imitator of 
the works of nature (which alone is sufficient to dispel this 
phantom of inspiration), but he must be as hecessarily an 
imitator of the works of other painters ; this appears to be 
more humiliating, but is equally true ; and no man can be 
m artist, whatever he may suppose, upon any other terms.” — 
Reyriblds, p. 77. The Sixth Discourse throughout is well 
ivorth careful study, as a iqodel of literary style as wen as 
For i^s doctiine. t 

Compare also the interesting Circular on Reading in 
Schools (No. 4d7, 18t57) issued by Sir G. W. Kekewich from 
the Education Department. It affords illustratioq at several 
points of the theory of this chapter. 
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pursued irregularly and at all times out of school 
needs alj t^e more to be regulated and supplemented 
by th» method of "sckool lessons. 

If space permitted, it w^uld be poelible to illustrate by a 
variety of examples how large a part maj^l^ played in the 
life of a school society by the selection of appropriate examples 
for Contemplation in \arious arts. A good piece of music 
played #)Ccasi on ally to th^ school ; the selection of harmonious 
colours in decoration ; insistence upon neatness and order, 
not to speak of artistic form, in the external appearance of 
rooms and corridors. The tultivation of aright “tone” in 
matter^ of behaviour and conduct carries us quite beyoi^i the 
realm of class-teaching, and indicates how the same princi- 
pJe^fArt Performance through Contemplation and Imitation 
extenfr^o the deefest problem of school life in Guidance and 
Government (see Chap. I, p. 16, above). 

(6) The arguments which Sii* Joshua Reynolds 
found it necessary to ujge on behalf of Imitation 
need still to be repeated, for the schools are to-day 
piore than ?ver under the domination of a psychology 
which cares for little else in the mind except the 
intellectual powers. 

But we are not concerned It) plead for Imita- 
tion as a method or device invented by teachers.^ 
Once more, to resume the itandpoint taken in 
treating of Method in Instruction, we are dealing 
with inevitable laws of mind. Skill is attained by 
imitation and in no other way. The teacher who 
talks about his art«iuch may not be a teacher of his 
art at all ! If we labour this point further, we" shall 
ourselves be guilty (in our pedagogic art) of the 
error we denounce ! 

Some features in this act of imitation may be noted, 
(i.) The direct object set before the pupil is fidelity. 
Tha.pupil’s purpose is to learn a new exercise. His 
personality is to be suppressed : he is to d(j “ as ke is 
told.” We are, of course, dealing only^ with pupils 
in the elementary stages o^ art-attainment. As the 
* ^ Compare p.*263, above • 
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student reaches the years when lie' himself is 
a master, he still copies, but his imiiatiq^n is ml3re 
selective.^ Not .so the beginijer^^ he "must £ubiifit 
himself absblutel^r to a “master,” and if we 
have to lambiit in later years that he has acquired 
some meretricious habits due to the defects of that 
master, we can only lament the inevitay.e cir- 
cumstance, and reflect, as teachers, upon the heavy 
responsibility of our office. The business of the 
schopl is only with the rudiments of the arts.^' 

This responsibility is especially great in those arts, 
such as Music and Language,^ whore the tawefe^' 
himself acts as the model ; but it cannot be ignored 
in the arts of representation, even though the teacher 
may supply copies and examples which he himself has 
not worked.'^ The teacher of Carpentry may procure 

I , - 

^ “When I speak of the habitual imitation and continued 
study of masters, it is not to be understood that I advise any 
endeavour to copy the exact peculiar colour and complexion 
of another man’s mind ; the'success of such an attempt must 
always be like his, wtfo imitates exactly the air, manner, .and 
gestfires of him whom he admires. His model may be excel- 
leitt, but the copy will be ridiculous ; this ridicule does not 
arise from his having ijmitated, but from his ' not having 
chosen the right inode of imitation.” — Reynolds, p. 83. 

% “The degree of proficiency is, in painting, what 

grammar is in literature, a general preparation for whatever 
species ol the art the student may afterwards choose for his 
more particular application. The po\f^er of drawing, model- 
ling,* &nd using colours is very properly called the Language 
of the Art.” — Reynolds, p. 11. (Grammar obviously inedudes 
the art of correct composition in this passage, tis in the title 
“Grammar School.”) 

® In Language, the involuntary influence of each pupil’s 
language upon the rest is well understood/, and many parents 
attach too much importance to it. Children learn a new 
style of speech quickly — they can also w^wlearn it quickly in 
a new environment, • ’ , 

* tluBkin^ Laws of Fitaolt (Elements of Drawing arranged 
for the use of, schools) have been already rsf erred to. His 
insistonce upon accuracy — using measurement whore necefl- 
sary^is a marked feature of his Elements. ' 
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a series of wcfrke% models for his class to copy, biyt) 
urfless be hiioifelf can quickly ftnd accurately copy the 
origing-ls, fiB* will • find it hard to direct the per- 
formance of hi^pupiifs. • 

(ii.) While the direct purpose of tkis Step is to 
achieve faithful reproduction of an original, it 
cannot be expected ^^hat the pupil should entirely 
relinquish Jiis own individuality. , The “personal 
equation ” survives even in making a pot-hook or in 
mixing colours : still m6re in the more “subjective” 
and symbolic arts of music and language. Jfow, 
^ thqge - variations from the original are 
unconscious, and are not directed by a positively 
errant will, they only need to be corrected where they 
plainly lead to error, i.e. where they will establish a 
bad habit, if repeated. 'Shus, in the mechanical arts 
of spelling • aaid pronunciation, any variation from 
fhe type is an error. To spell badly may be a sign 
of originality, just as a lisp has sometimes been 
accepted as a sign of good breeding, but it is a sign 
of mental vigour to be able submissively to overcome 
these errors at the bidding of a teacher. 

(iii.) There are varieties in ijie mode by which the 
original may be presented for imitation. Memory « 
drawin^f plays a prominent part in good* systems of 
Art training : the original has been contemplated, 
buf the pupil’s pSrformance is re-created fropj an 
iili|y|^v In recitation, the passage may be delivered 
by ^l^teacker, and then “ copied ” by the pupils : ^ 
or tl^y'may be supplied only with the written or 
printed original, and may construct, from their 
ex^rience, their own mode of copying. • 

^ ABflkhious “ copying, ” i.e. Recitation of good literary 
models, has been always recognised (at least sinenthe da^s of 
Demoathenes) as a v^uable element in culture. But it has 
been more and more ne^leoted since the* invention of 
printing. • ^ 
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Very often the Preaentation will ii:BJjuire to be 
carefully articulated} each item beings comtemplati^d 
and then imitated, before the ne.it ia^ broug]|it for- 
ward, then Eit th^ close all the portions will be 
grouped togetlror. Section I in ,,the German lessons 
ofifers an example of this. Just as in the Presenta- 
tion of new knowledge so here,, a Section may extend 
its Second Step over several weeks before it is found 
convenient to proceed to Rules and Practice in the 
later Steps. 

(c) The intimate association between some bodies 
of knowledge, such as the Humanj^t/ies, and ^goru^ 
arts, such as Language, makes it often necessary 
for them to be combined in the curriculum under 
one branch. Then it often happens that there is 
an extended Presentation, ''in which the class are 
simultaneously learning new knowledge^ and copy- 
ing (i.e.j hearing and reading) new materials in 
linguistic art. During the course of such a study, 
the teacher will select at> his discretion some small 
portion of his material for definite art study. Thus, 
in.s'^udying a drama, one passage in an Act will be 
chosen for special formal study as recitation, and 
Lfrom this as a model some new technical -exercise in 
Compositiofi, oral or written, may be taught. The 
rest of the Act will be read, silently ^ or aloud, and 
the jpading will all the time constitute a help (or 
a hindrance I) to the pupils’ artistic skill ; but their 
attention during such reading will be idirected to 

^ Cf. p. 319, above. 

^ Silent reading is, or should be, “copying.” Individuals 
vary &a to the extent to which they “hear,” i.e. employ ^ihe 
powers of audition, while silOTtly reading an author. And the 
same^ individual will act dmerently with different authors. 
Few can read Shakespeare without inwardly dramatising the 
printed page : but Bafcon can apperceived solely by aid of 
the visual organs, t 
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Content (knowledge) ra-ther than Form. This intey- 
w<^ving of Knowledge with Skill constitutes one of 
tljB chief jfroctical# difficulties in the construction of 
a series of lesaona. * The teacher finds it difficult 
bo analyse the varipus • constituent al^ents of his 
work, and to apportion fairly the time at his dis- 
posal between thd claims of the various duties which 
are lafd upon him. * 

This blending of knowledge and skill is found in 
all the important branches, and no teacher can 
afford to be ignorant of Method in either sphere, 
^^thmetic is both a Science and an Art ; Language 
is an art which erery teacher takes a share in 
cultivating, and Drawing, with young children, 
may be made almost as valuable an instrument of 
culture, when teachers »themselves know how to 
employ it 34 such (p. 322, above). 

■ ^ 4. • The Third Stej) : The Rules of Art . — The 
practical activity of Imitation i§ followed by an 
intellectual process, whereiit the pupil reflects upon 
his* performance, and, very often, formulates his 
practice under rubrics or rules. It will be at flnee 
noticed thSit this is a generajlsing process, passing 
from concrete to abstract, - as in the Method of* 
Chapters XII. and XIII. It may not’ always be 
necessary to go through a conscious process of ex- 
pressing the rule* in words, but the principle 
of Abstraction obviously underlies the achieve- 
ment. 0 

Nevertheless, there is a distinction between the 
apprehension of Rules and the abstraction of General 
Ideas. Rules may be empirically obtained, and 
unSerstood for the purposes of the art^ without in- 
volving any deeper process of reflection.® The*aim 
of an artist is to get a working rule Jor his own 
guidance,^ He is not interested in rules as such. 
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Grammar was not invented by poets, ibat by gram 
marians ! ^ ^ 

Art has, indeed, its rules ^ but th^ teacher who 
makes these thd principal thing kills “the art J This 
is well recognised m some eirts, „but not in others, 
Theories of Music, of Drawing are kept in due 
subordination to skill in Practice, but in the art of 
language skill has been^ despised, and has been 
honoured less than the sciences which spring out of 
language studies. Indeed, the conception of a 
forei^ language as a fine art, cultivated with 
sesthetic grace, is almost extinct, and certain Ij wil V 
not revive until our conceptions^ of the worth of the 
people who speak the foreign language j^re ennobled. 
For, while the Fine Arts transcend at itist the petty 
rules of the schools,^ they never part company with 
the artist’s intellectual interests in groai ideas. jSl 
noble Content, high thoughts on great subjects, are 
of the essence of a great Art ; and if University 
studies in Modern Languages are to gain the same 
ascendency over men’s sympathies that Music and 
Pointing possess, it will spring from . their associa- 
tion, not with Philology and Syntax, but with the 
riLiterature, the History, the political and social life 
of the peoples who speak the Jjanguages. 

So we admit the value of B^ules, as playing a 
nece^ary, though subordinate ,^rt, in Method. 
Some artists despise them, becsause they themselves 
are not intellectually inclined. But in cthe school, 
at least, every pursuit must be tackled in an in- 
telligent fashion — even cricket and football may 
be u^efuUy expounded by rule I 

The Tnode of study will vary greatly : in Language 

C ' ^ 

^ Compare the Tennyson story, p. 69, above. 

2 Could we teach -taste or genius by rules, these would be 
BO longer taste or genius.’'— Reynolds, p, 28, 
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-the class nmy profitably go a long way in systerri- 
atlfcing their Vocabulary and the rules of grammar, 
while ^in iStiftic, Anlpss the pupils are to become 
“performers,” httle time can b^ profitably spared 
from exercise and ■ practice. An tftiateur ^ can 
enjoy and benefit by good interpretations of simple 
music without knowin^^ much of technique. If the 
art is fo be so pursued as to enable the learner to 
use his skill up to advanced stages, then his whole 
mental* powers must be brought into play in o]fder 
to grasp the study on every side : but if the art is 
faia^gj^afc school, only in its preliminary stages, and 
principally as a mean^of aesthetic culture, the teacher 
will be satisfied with quite a fragmentary apprehen- 
sion of tfieoryf 

§ 5. A Fourth Step : Fraciice . — When rules are 
apprehended^ must be practised, otherwise the 
learning of them is folly. And even where the 
Presentation has not produced any formal state- 
ments of the kind, the new ebcercis^s presented need 
to become part of the mental habit by every possilplB 
mode of practice.^ ^ 

Practice is once again Imitation, for the acts of 
the pupil, although entirely his own, are still only 
a repetition of those contemplated previously in the 
Second Step : but with a difference. A new com- 
bination is proposed : the same melody, but ki a 

^ We have Jvo recognise that in many Fine Arts (Music, 
Painting, the Drama) the aim of the teaching, as a part of 
liberal education, has to be limited to the needs of the 
amateur, who can contemplate and appreciate, with benefit 
to his own culture, far beyond his jKjasibilities of performance. 
This djonsideration is of great ethical and aeathetical import- 
ance, and needs detailed treatiront in working out 4he 
Special Method of teaching each fine art. ^ “ 

“A facility in drawing, like fjhat jof playing upon a 
musical instrument, cannot be acquired but by an infinite 
number of acts.” — Reynolds, p.,20. , 
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different key— or anotHer melody, siftiflar in style- 
to the one which was^' imitated in the Presenta- 

n 

tion. In the German lessors giveii aboye, the 
Fourth Step ''seemy to be very much* a repetition of 
what has gcKlS befofe ; but "it will not be felt to be 
so by the pupils, for they are themselves employing 
a power which they have gained ; the actual forms 
of speech used must be exactly those of the Second 
Step, but now it is they who are employing them on 
thei^ own account, practising ' a new habit of* their 
own. 

Thus the key-note of this last s+ep is — 
initiative, independence. ^ ^ 

(a) The relation of this to the preceding 8)bep needs 
to be carefully watched. Practice is nd’ mere “ appli- 
cation ” of a rule. True, the rule will often perform 
a useful office, and the performer may tta^efully think 
Eind check his action by considering wheth^ he is 
obeying the rule.- But, in many arts, the conditions 
of performance l^ave fto time for such reflection 
unjil it is too late to repair an error : this is true 
•especially of music and of speech. Afterwards the 
performer may sometimes recall what he has done 
with profit to himself, and recognise where he has 
failed : but it is a common observation (especially in 
langulLge-teaching) that success^ is hiijidered by hesi- 
tation and reflection. A sentence is like a rapid 
sketch — it must be done at once, or it has failed. 
Detailed correction at the moment sets lip a struggle 
between the intelligence and the will that hii^derfl 
freedom, 

The chief aim of practice is right habit — habit so 
certain of itself that it ^ has become involuntary.’ If 
the' consciousness of rule help this process, well and 
good : if iif embarrass, then it has been converted 
from a good servant to a bad master. 
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(b) The f^rtub □£ Practice vary, from those whicft 
cofctain elemelita exactly like the material of the 
S®coinJ Step* to €oijpa wtiich offer combinations 
entirely free and independent. J'his' distinction is 
vital to the whole inquiry into the fi^elopment of 
the Arts. 

At ^10 first start, -ihe pupi^ must submit himself 
aa a mechanical tool, doing exactly as he is bid, 
imitating point by point. If his lively will, or 
other predisposing cause, magnify the personal equa- 
tion, his progress will be hindered.^ But, with every 
the ragige of possible initiative widens : 
every new exercise affords new modes of combination 
with the^oldei^ ones ; every point, of sympathy with 
fresh Contenf enables him to labour again, with a 
new insight, over the technique. 

And furtihefr, this progress in freedom is essen- 
tial to " progress in the art, as in thb entire life 
of the artist. This is the great doctrine which 
J ohn Buskin cried for so ma’hy ye^rs in the wilder- 
ness, with regard to the degradation induced by ^he 
mechanical arts of the factory. ^Every artisan knows 
that he cannot ‘'get on” to a second machine, if he 
is kept too long at the first. 

If IJractice in Arithmetic degenerates into a 
dreary vista pf “^oing sums” exactly like the 
“ sums ” done last term, then the Mathematician 
becomes a good elementary calculating machine, 
increasing iff speed, but not in the higher forms 
of skill. 

(c) The limit of definite separate practice of a 
new^ habit is obviously found in the demand that it 
should hBCoTne a habit, i.e., fhat it should be per- 
formed finally with ;a mihimum strain of Voluntary 
attention, so as to leave ti\e higher mental powers 

• ^ Chap. XIV, y. 344, above. 

B B 2 
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free for advancing upon new paths. ^Dut a serious 
error may be incurred from the desirfe to obey this 
law. The pupil may take so long "to forjpa the 
habit that h^’may^be kept back from new Sections 
of study. Yohng pepple cannot -form new habits all 
at once : a fair progress must be expected — nothing 
more. A striking example of this is seen in the teach- 
ing of Handwriting ^ in many Elementary Schools : 
the work is done so slowly and carefully that the 
pupils fill book after book of writing which is little 
more than writing. Composition is restricted by the 
effort to form each letter perfectly hence fgaedexL 
of thought, even of sentence-cofistruction, is woefully 
hampered. The error is similar to that incurred 
when children are compelled to “ learn* ressons ” with 
perfect accuracy : the strain is too great : weariness 
ensues, and the final result, as far es& accuracy of 
recollection even is concerned, is worse than if the 
children had been allowed to go on bo a new Sec- 
tion, with the previous one imperfectly remembered. 
Habits of accuracy must, indeed, be attended to, lout 
they have often been worshipped as a fetish. It 
must be remembered “that all important exerciseSr in 
an art (especially in the useful arts commonly 
acquired at school) will be ipso fazto practised in 
many ^ther branches of the curriculi:^.tn, and apart 
fronoy the school altogether. A pupil only learns to 
write well finally by writing carefully in all the 
exercise-books, note-books, etc., which iae employs. 
Writing in copy-books alone will never make a gpod 
writer. If the teachers of Arithmetic, of Science, of 

^ ft is true also of much elementary work in Arithmetic. 
This criticism is not levied^ as a charge against the skill of 
the ^tteache^s, but it arises from the inevitable difficulties 
of the situation — large classes, requirements of authorities, 
etc. It is the teachers themselves whose opinion is here 
indicated. 
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Composition, are careless about the matter, and 
alibw theis p^upils to ‘‘ scribble,” the mischief cannot 
b^ rectified in wri"ting-lessons. 

{d) In a mechanical girt such ai; Handwriting, the 
aim is achieved when the sequence ct involuntary 
reflex actions is , established. But in the liberal 
arts, »s we have a^fen, such* machine-like practice 
destroys progress. We have to look forward to an 
ever-growing sense of independence, which in the 
greatest artists expands into genius, and which, 
even in the performer of moderate talents, expresses 
individimlity. Indeed, we might be justified 
in adding a Fifth ^ep to our series, and name it 
Invention^ fof* the artist must Anally reach a stage 
where he is nfi longer thijiking of rules at all, or. at 
least is making his own rules ; ^ but there are two 
Reasons whiT;h seem to make it unnecessary to give a 
separate place to Invention in the art work of a school. 

In the first place, as a matter of ’theory, Invention 
is only a higher kind of Practice.* “ Strictly speak- 
ing, it is little more than a new combination of those 
images wl\ich have been pre^ously gathered and 
stored in the memory.” ^ In dtlier words, what we ^ 
call “ original power ” is not something v^hich as re- 
gards development or training, can be classified apart. 
Tha product, indeed, is something new to the world, 
as new Content, h\xt psychological act is the^kme 

^ “ What VPB now call Genius begins . . . where known, 
vulgar, and tribe rules have no longer any place. It must of 
necessity be that even works of Genius, like every other 
effect, as they must have their cause, must likewise have 
their rules.” — Reynolds, p. 79. • 

Reynolds, p. 79. The whole of this Sixth Discourse is 
invaluable. Tne G^ius, according to Reynolds, ^ ever [Bars 
so high as to despise th^ need for Imitation. “ I afh of 
opinion that the study of other masteiie, whi»h I here call 
Imitation, may be extended throughout our whole lives, 
without anjT danger of . . . eifeebling the mind ” (p. 77i 
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as that involved in the production oi less original 
work.^ Indeed, no hard and fast line ca^ be dra'^n 
between an effort of genius f'nd the outcome t)f 
mere good abilityt' We can, indeed, recognise and 
acclaim the Best work of geniuS as such, and again 
we can, with different feelings, refuse the name of 
genius to the commonplace labours of the dp Hard : 
but we often err. Both study in the same Schools : 
they wear the same dr^as : employ the same 
materials : cultivate the same habits. Who can be 
sure that here is an apostle, and there a windbag 1 
A touch of genius itself seems needed to discapfi't^ 
marks of heavenly birth. 

In the class room^, at least, no question^ as to original 
power need be raised. Ability in one^t or another 
is certainly to be distinguished, and the teacher has an 
important duty in detecting such ability,* for it some- 
times serves as an indication of the sort of career in 
life which will siiit the pupil who exhibits it. But 
because a boy shows dexterity with the pencil, and 
ta^ in combining colours, we are not to mform his 
rnother that he is destined to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy. Such quiistions cannot arise until after 
the pupil di^s grown to adolescence,^ and has begun 

^ ‘‘From the point of view of artistic perfection, there is 
all J;he world between the youthful' versed of Goethe, and 
the cloggerel of the common schoolboy. But, psycho- 
logically, the schoolboy’s doggerel maybe the result of aa 
strong a craving for poetic expression, aa ahy^f the world’s 
greatest poems.” — Yrjo Him, The Origins of Art, p. 21 
(Msemillan, 1900). « 

The possibility of the development of geniufl c^er 
a.dol3Soence has laid a firm hold on the imagination of public 
men, and is playing a curious part in the politios of Educa- 
tion at the present moment (see, for example, the speech Of 
Sir W. Hfiiroourt referring to “n.ute, inglorious Miltons,” in 
the House of Ck>mmonsdn June, 1^1). But it should be 
“ borne in mind that schooling can do little either to hinder 
or 1^0 develop true genius. The teacher is too al^to^emt if be 
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to look OOP art and life with the emotions and 
tlflpughts of the adult. 

■ , 

«An ^parent exoefltio^ is suggested by the ^rformauces 
of child pianists, ftne or other* of whom is baing continually 
exhibited for sensational purposes or fw th%*^vantage of the 
parents’ pocket. But these performances display no genius : 
they are merely the result of a very high order of imitative 
power, combined, of ci^rse, with real artistic taste. On 
generaf principles one would say that the effort required in a 
child before puberty to prepare his work for exhibition and 
public applause, either in Painting or in Music, must neces- 
sarily destroy the possibiAity of higher artistic development. 
Such development depends absolutely upon “Content” — 
ethical and intellectual, as well as emotional : upon freedom 
maud l^ure for cyjlture in early years. Where can all this 
be found when the chiU heis to offer his work with all the 
painful effort of technical completeness, combined with the 
glare an ci folly 'bf public exhibition — an exhibition in which 
the applause ^ meretricious, for it is given, not because of 
the aoBolute value of the performance, but because the work 
is produced by ^ child. 

• Hence, we shall here only admit one Step in 
Practice, but plead for the distinction, wherever 
possible, between — • 

A. Practice in forms similar to the copies of the 
Second Step. 

Practice in dissimilar foijiis — freer than in A. 
leading to independence both of thought and action.- 
While we admit that in some — mechanical — arts this 
second form of practice is impossible, we urge with 
all" the more emphasis that free practice s^ipuld 
never be neglected in the liberal arts : and a liberal 

thinks it witlfin his province cither to suppress or to create a 
poet. But all ^eat men show sufficient signs of general 
ability and intelligence, long before adolescence, to warrant 
the whool in selecting and encouraging them to proceed with 
th^T education. This genera^ ability i^ an essential quality 
of genius, and always shows" itself before adolescence if 
locked for u:^er •the ordinary cohditions of *schopl^ life. 
Hence, they aiae not Bkel^to escape the educational leulder. 
It it an other question whether .Genius fvill nof hav© deserted 
tb^lh before they reach the ! 
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education implies a curriculum in which these arts, 
pursued in a liberal spirit, have full play. It miist 
be recognised that the pupil, unleijs di^ciplinejJ wiith 
an iron rod, ^ is full of impulse toVards initiative t 
he can only saiely^allow^d to grow to manhood, 
if he be gradually given the right to use whip and 
spur as a master. His efforts may appear ridiculous 
to the teacher or the onlooker, but they are his 
own. He can speak — then let him have the chance 
to interpret the orators and ' poets with his voice : 
he can sing — then let him sing, within limits, in his 
own style : he can draw and paint a Jittle — tl^gj^ gi»t 
him freedom to use sketch-bo6k and colours : he 
can write — his esssj^ys will not show owginaj power, 
but the - combinations will be, to him^ ^original, and 
let' him try his hand.^ * 

’ u 

Even in arts wliicli seem to leave no room for original 
combination, a boy will show his powers at times. A m'oup 
of school-boys were discussing a neighbour, who was able to 
stand without flinching the Cjcverest scolding. “Yes,” said 
M. , “Jack Hendy is*^'aii5-proD// ” Could Carlylgj havq in- 
vented an epithet more apropos ? The present writer heard 
tha remark twelve years ago, and has not yet forgotten the 
artistic talent of M. ifl word-making, though' he has for- 
gotten M.’s name ! ' 

§ 6. Suggestions for Further Study . — It will be 
evident to the reader that this sh(jrt cluapter is a con^ 
fcribution, very limited in scope, to a great subject. 
There is an immense field of exploration awaiting 
teachers who have the leisure and taste to make 
experiments. Where these are undertaken with u 
basis of equipment in psychology^ the result is bound 
to be^ruitful. In Drawing, already, useful matenial 

^ Ke can jvrite in verse afso, if we haVfe the taste and can 
afford the time to train him. Noi only in I^atin or Greek, 
but in English'; See^letftr py Mr. W. H. Rouse, “Verse- 
making dies hard ” [JourTwd of Education, 19U1), 
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is being col^(?becl, and reference may be made to A 
fe> writers — • 

• (1) ,Mr. "Rftoper^ addresses on “ Drawing in Infant 
Schools : a Stut^ in ^Practical Psychology,” and “ Art 
for Children,” in a- voTume School flwd Home (A. 
Brown and Sons, London). Mr. Hooper makes 
good T^se of experimental work by a M. Passy, pub- 
lished in thfe Revue Philosophxque} The analysis of 
results undertaken by Mr. Rooper offers a useful 
addition to the hints bn Contemplation and Obser- 
vation given above : the danger of contemplating 
•aodel^ in place^ of incessant contemplation of the 
original : the interfft-ence of “ old mental images ” 
with th|^ actual sense-impressioj^ of the observer : 
the value o^ -chequer-drawing as practised in the 
Kindergarten, are topics on which his experience 
throws ligb^, ftnd which should aid towards a more 
thorough pedagogic investigation of the principles 
underlying Performance. 

(2) Studies in Education* by ^arl Barnes, con- 

taiif a nlimber of records of children’s work in 
Drawing and in Language, on which Professor fiarl 
Barnes bases his conclusions. • These records were 
conducted on the quantitative method of Child- ' 
Study, , with which English teachers Tiave now 
become famijiar, largely owing to his work in 
London since 189?. •• 

(3) Mr. Ebenezer Cooke’s studies are of earlier 
date, and ^e, perhaps, better known in England 
(see Journal of Education^ 1888). 

Further progress in Method is likely to depend 
upqn the possibility of finding teachers who* are 
equipped in three ways — {a) jvith a basis of acquaint- 
ance with psychology j^d child-nature ] (t) wiih a 

^ V^y is not date, etc., gi\^n^or reference? Even Mr. 
Hooper’s own volume is unda(^d (see p. 353, above). 
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thorough power over the special brant?h'‘<4 teaching 
which they are about to investigate } fc) with f avohr- 
able oonditions* for extended ^ observa^tion apd ex- 
periment, si^h a^ our regular sch(!k)l8 can seldom 
oflFer, since tkife is notHheir jSroper function. 

Out of the mass of contributions to pedagogy at 
the present time, only a am^ll portion beaip upon 
Method, and this portion is only of value when it 
is contributed by writers with qualifications and 
opportunities such as we have described.^ Fortunately 
signs are abundant that teachers with such opportu- 
nities and interests are turning theiy attentioj^|.BVe»y 
year more and more to the problems of Method, and 
treating them in a jScientilic spirit. ^ , 

§ 7. On the Construction of Notee^ Lessons. — 
The frequent references fn the above chapters to 
Notes of Lessons make it advisable to 'add a feW 
suggestions as to the way in which teachers ban pre- 
pare themselves for giving lessons by the writing of 
memoranda. The», great bulk of such writing has 
hitherto been done by young teachers or "students, 
not for the genuine direct purpose of teaching, but as 
an exercise required by inspectors or examiners. The 
inspector is“ not wholly to blame if such writing 
appears artificial, and shows its marks of origin. 

Teachers who have never hajj to jprepare such 
Lesoon Notes for inspection, or, having prepared them 
in fltudent days, avoid repeating the process when 
they “get to work,” are often disturbed by tlm 
suggestion that such writing of memoranda shduld 
be a regular part of their daily practice. Often 
enough they will draft syllabuses or Courses^ of 
Study, but notes on Method require more time, and 
alsa a different line of thought. 

Indeed, teachers who, aiter some years of practical 
WPrk without guidance, come to take up »the stud^ 
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of Educatic^nf often become seriously embarrassed in 
mind by the •complexity, the anxiety of the prob- 
lems #uggea£ed \fy jv^orks on Education : they are 
brought face to* face with situatic^ of ^ novel and 
serious character, whicli they are scrft^ely prepared 
to encounter. The present writer has come across 
more ^an one proftisiional student whose work was 
being seriously hindered by overmuch study, by the 
difl&culty of keeping the balance between the many- 
sided 'issues involved la theory, and the instant, ^rigid 
requirements of practice : they remind one of the 
■tragi^ituation^f the centipede ! ^ 

These anxieties tnay perhaps be alleviated by 
noting Jjow tteechers of experience, who have trained 
themselves tfi* prepare all their lessons with care, set 
about the task, and are ^le to comoine theory and 
jpractice. ■ ^A.fter all, tne same embarrassment is met 
with among practitioners in other callings : the 
young medical man, for example, is nowadays often 
disturbed in practice by knBjvin^ more of hia science 
than he "can make use of, until he has been taught 
by experience to select and g,ct with rapidity and 
confidence. • 

(1) When a teacher begins to write Notes of* 
Lessons, the only safe rule is to write down, in great 
defail, exactly^ wha^ he thinks will happen during the 
course of the lesson he is about to give. He- will 
say something, handle something, give a direction ) 
then a pujfll will say or do sonjething : let it be put 

^ The verse may not*be universally known : — 

The centipede was happy q^uite 
, ‘ Until the toad-^in fun — • 

Said, “ Pray, which lee comes after which, 

When ypu be^n to nin ? " , • 

This wrought h3F mind to such a pitch, * 

She lay distracted in^a (IHch,’ ■ 

, Q)on8idering “ How to run i ” 
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down word for word in the Notea. Thi^ is, indeed, 
a tedious process, and can only be dode s^tisfactofily 
by a teacher-in- training, who^ ia*^ only giving oRe 
Course at a time. ^^But something approaching to it 
can be done 1^ a zealous teacher in full practice, if 
he select one of his classes, and one Course of Stud}^, 
and devotes his spare time to writing full Noises for 
that class, giving less attention to other Courses. 
The insight gained by so doing will improve all the 
rest of his work, even if he has no time to keffp any 
memoranda upon that work. It is only by such de- 
tailed exercise that a teacher comes ►to an ob^ctive^ 
realisation of what gcJes on in* his own class-room. 
After the first lesson is over, he prepares , for the 
next, and compares his Notes with V\ihat actually 
took place : his draft of Nhtes for the second lesson 
proves to be a much better forecast"' otf ^the issu^ 
than that prepared for the first lesson ! 

Many teachers, however, like to have some 
scheme to work from: 'some ‘'shape” into which 
theiy Notes may be put : this saves time and 
thought, or it relieves them from responsibility. 
This desire for a schemie has accounted for the survival 
'up to the present day of the traditional rubrics of 
“Matter,” “Method,” “Illustrations,” the headings 
under which so many thousand^ of Lesson Notes 
have been prepared from time immemorial. These 
divisions are historically traceable from the pulpit 
(for the Church gave the pattern to the t&acher), just 
as the school benches are traceable from the seats of 
Mediseval Churches, In recent days the Herbartian 
“Steps” have been welcomed for a similar reason. 
Lessons are now prepare/J, in Training Colleges and 
outside of them, with great industry, in which 
Preparation, ‘ Pres^ta^oq, Comparison, appear in 
the proper order, and the feels satisfied that 
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his scheme is .right, and that his lesson is certain to 
su^eed. Th]j|» and the preceding chapters may, 
in^eed^ be “regard^ as a further aid to teachers in 
search of schemas fof Lesson Notes, since emphasis 
has been laid throughout on the ifecesii^y of system, 
sequence, and appropriate technical terms in the 
whole business of Metjiod. 

Herfce, it is the more necessary for the present 
writer to indicate the danger involved by any 
shallow imitation of moulds into which Lesson 
Notes are thrown. Such Steps are, in the 'first 
j^lace, of value as a necessary part of the study of 
Method, when exhibited in a text-book such as this. 
They are of v^lue, further, to a young teacher when 
beginning tow prepare his lessons, for in the first 
stages of this art he needs to imitate a model 
pretty closeiy,. just as the beginner imitates in any 
(Tther -art; and teachers when beginning are 
advised to try and imitate pretty closely the models, 
thinking out the sequence of the Steps in each 
Sec^on. • Further, if the Steps prove themselves, 
after cSireful study and experiment by other teach'ers, 
to _be based on sound experience, they may very 
properly be copied again and again, and be improved ■ 
by the process. This has been the cast! with the 
work of the Herbartians, and the Theorie der 
Formalen Stufen sterns likely to take a perm^tient 
place as a type for tlie construction of lessons in 
certain branches.^ 

But the danger of abuse is great. The "Steps” 
are full of pitfalls : tliey are only valid so far as they 
conform to the actual state of mind of the pjipils 
for" whom the lessons are prepared ; and a teacher 
who relies on tl^m ^ a ‘substitute fo? his Jbwn 
investigation of the n^reds o^^ his class soon finds 
_ ^ See p. 334, above 
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himself in a quagmire. Hence the absuluite necessity 
of the simple rule laid down abovff — nb one <^an 
begin safely to prepare notes of» lessbns'^ otherwise 
than bylnaking acquaintance with the class which 
he is to teach^ 'and wHting dbwn, as fully and exactly 
as he can, exactly what he thinks will take place. 
From this starting-point “ f^teps ” will evolve 1 
articulation will become clearer every time : Rules 
will evolve or general ideas will rise to the surface : 
Application will be demanded oto? rent. •. 

Tfiis warning is especially necessary when the 
teacher bears in mind the complex!]^ introd^ed by 
the interlacing of one branch witfh another (see p. 367, 
above). The teacljer is doing so many things at 
once : he is instructing in History, bu^y- at the same 
time, he is training his pupils in the art of reading 
and composition : this last brings i^pi ^lefects in 
elocution or spelling. Further, a beginnei, who 
plans the whole work of a Section beforehand on 
some gicheme, runs t)ie danger of having to reconstruct 
the whole set of notes again before he is^ half-way 
through ! He must, of course, have some cleir idea 
in his own mind as to how the work will proceed (^e 
"Chap. XIHi p. 310, above), but he should not rigidly 
adhere to 'this if he finds that his pupils cannot 
follow. The Aim which comes out in the First Step 
does jiot commit the class to proceeding along i. 
road which proves impassable. 

(2) After a teacher has gained experiente by writing 
such a series of detailed Notes for a Course of 
Study — notes such as^^are written now in some 
Seminars and Training Colleges under the direction 
of lecturers — ^he is able in the future to do his work 
efficiently^ with memorands^ of 'a much briefer 
character. The 3W3u% phj^ician will take very 
elaborate notes at times of a patient w^om he ie 
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studying, hutm when older, a few brief lines wfll 
sepye him whwe a page would have been needed 
fc^merly : ^o* with the teacher. But it is always 
adyisStle to make tflese memor^inda iiik diary form, 
i.e. to enter the date, and to mafe 837 ^e record for 
each lesson. A separate Note Book should be kept 
for each Course of *B^udy : the first pages (written 
on on^ aide only) would be odbupied with a sketch 
of the Syllabus, and then follows the diary, slight or 
full, as the case may be. " This has the advanteige of 
supplying a convenient place for the entry of ’any 
^ceptional matter. A new way of working out a 
Sectioif or illuafratimg a topic, a new idea of any 
kind, may ti^m up — often during the course of a 
lesson : Tt may in this way be entered at once in the 
right place, a’hd can be fwind when wanted. E\%n 
this amount of work needs time : the pressure of 
(?bher duties is as much responsible for the neglect 
of Method among teachers as is the indifference to 
th^ object which also prevails. But it is something 

gained if*the teacher is able to arrange a system by 
which he can utilise to the best advantage ’the 
scanty tinTe at his disposal :* a teacher of very 
moderate abilities will thus succeed where men of » 
more brilliant gifts fail. “ Incompetenfiy,” it has 
been s^, “is the gift of heaven, but business habits 
•may be cultivated r” ‘ . 

If the labour of preparing Lesson Notes appear to be 
great, practice will make it more easy — in this as in 
all other exercise. And in one respect the teacher’s 
revard is certain : he will gain, with every experience 
of the kind, an increase of intellectual interei^t in 
his” calling; The ‘‘grind” of teaching is at times 
painful : outside accustomed to «• pity " the 

tee^^her because liis me is among immature 

ajihds, working week b/ week the same pump- 

* 9 9 
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Landle at the school-desk. Dreary, iamleed, is the 
employment — the dullest and sorriest of tra^des 
— if it degenerates into “ gerund grinding apd 
‘‘giving-'’ ofrtlessons; especiallj^, too, if the man as 
he advances i^yea'rs' finds his sympathies less and 
less satisfied by the social outlook of a school society. 
But if he treats his work as professional ; if every new 
Course of Study, every new Section, presents *^'a new 
scientific problem ; if every new pupil and new class 
renews his intellectual strength for a fresh inquiry 
into 'aims and principles, then, indeed, he finds that 
the old saw, Ars longa, vita brevis, is as true ol. 
Education as of every other field for human activity 
and intelligence. n 


Note on Chaps. XU,-XV . — The reader may observe the 
effort made by the author, planning these chaptersi^^ to 
follow the order of Preparation, Presentation, Forjnulat jon. 



SECTION V 


'CHAPTER XVI 


FE\? HINTS ON CLASS MANAGEMENT 

§ 1. — THE*^anagemen'^ of a class is nob a mattfer 
which deiA^kuds elaborate treatment upon a basis of 
theory,^ It belongs to the practical, business de- 
partment of a teacher’s work, and success depends 


upon common-sense, directed by experience among 
children, and a careful observation of good manage- 
ment by other teachers. The theory which a teacher 
requires is'’ not a set of ‘'p^^ciples” related to 
psychology and ethics, but practical rules. These 
rules may, indeed, be referred back to first^rinciples, 
but it IS simpler to assume the theory, while empha- 
sAsihg thepraclical reasons for the rules. Hence, ,jth& 
present chapter may be regarded as a supplement 
to the wholes volume : offering hints which may be of 


service to young teachers, but not exacting the same 
capful study as was claimed in earlier chapters. 

I^Hestions .of inanagem^ii^ differ greatly in jdif- 
fenent typ^ of school. We have already oomo 
aer4^ the difBcd|ty (^ap. § 2) areated' in 

i^hen classe^f fifk^ sixty, ok more hay® 
to,t?e handled by onh teacher. We shall direct 0(Sr 
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hiats chiefly to jN3a.ses where the elass^ <|pe^ 
ntimber more than thirty or for^y. -i 

The ffBn^ircU idea underlying effective- ufana^eoi^ijit 
is to induce in. situation whereiif neither teacher nor 
taught think^aibouf inahagement at all. As soon as 
questions of order and discipline rise above the 


threshold of cx)n8oiousnes3, tli^y interfere with the 
proper business of the*^ class-room. Some imjJetuous 
and earnest teachers, zealous for teaching, recognise 
this femt, and so refuse to think about management 
at all ; — “ I won’t let my work he interfered with,” 
they say. The consequence is — disorder, whethoig^ 
the teacher himself is coiiscioutt of* it or nS The 


inevitable difficult jes arising from the collection of 
pupils in a class-room must be foreseen, if the meeting 
is ‘to be conducted with a minimum of His turban ce. 


This, so far as Teaching is concern^d,^ is the one 
leading idea ; it should be added that the^ naanagd- 


ment of a class incidentally gives great oppojrtunity 
for Guidance and Government } indeed, so much is 
this the case, that one might very fairly itreat*th^ 
whole topic of Class Management as a chapter in th# 
theory and practicel of Training. But* the safest 
mode of thought is to keep the teacher’s attention 
firmly on the one duty — t-o achieve teaching 

during the hours of teaching. 

§ ,2. Before the Lesson begiiis . — Bad air, oVef- 
heating, untidy floors and desks (including the 
teacher's desk), act as so many incentives to thfe 
dissipation of attention. So if the windows haVe 
not been thrown up, the order to clear the atmo- 
sphftre should be given at once ; a glance over the 
floor, and a si^ with the finger, will be sufficient to 
nenlov© pbper refuse idto the waste-paper box. If 
lesson is a seque^>o othels, and the children at 
1 See p. Is, above. ^ 
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once show* agns of nerve fatigue, five miirutes 
demoted to stiarp physical exercise will not be 
waste(J : tfie’energy will be better expended so, both 
by teacher and taught, than if ^t wei^ to be spent 
in disorder and reprimahd afterwards? • 

The first time ^that a stranger takes a new class, 
he will do well to anticipate the awkwardness of 
novelty. If he has a list Of tfie names, arranged in 
the places where they are to sit, and keeps this list 
on theideak before hi^ eyes, he will “ know ” his claf9s 
by name as soon as they are seated. He has only 
4^ call the list (jver, in order to ensure that each 
pupil really at th^ place assigned to him On the 
list, and he 'can then proceed through the lesson, 
calling on tach one by name. This gives the 
teacher a mastery ove** his pupils which they 
readily respond to : their attention is called off from 
tbe novelty : and it is easier for the teacher to confine 
their interest to the lesson. 

The teacher’s own preparation for the business in- 
vol\^s, net only the cqnstruction of lesson-notes ^see 
p. 378^ above), but the provision of all necessary 
apj^ratus, 'exercise-books, etc.^ which may be re- 
quired : for his desire is to conduct the lesson, ' 
when once commenced, with the minimVm of in- 
terruption. 

Here may be added a hint with reference to external 
interruptions.^ Visitors must occasionally intrude, and their 
very presence is a disturbance. There is no reason, however, 
why this disturbance sj^ould be magnified. If the visit is 
fronra school officer, for the purpose of some necessary F'hool 
businesa, the visitor can wait^ a mom^t until a convenient 
brei^ occurs in the lesson ; tH^en the teacher can stop the 
work and direct the attention of the class (or his own 
attention if it is mittter s^ ely f^r himself) to the cauifb of 
the InterruptioiL But iijfthe vi|^ is for the purpose of 
listening to the lesson (whether WomT an inspector, or a 
colleague, 05 a student), there is no reason why any inter 
> • c c 2 • 
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ihei p^ooe^iugfi el^ould take place. ■ yiaitqrs 

antei^' a machine-Bliopf they do not expect tjle ini^hinistS|,to 
tA^^cfic^ m brdet to attend t 6 the viaitort ;,and thei^fe 
oo reasoh vhy the minda of a claas *^8111(71110 be (^verUid 
qf a visitor taking a seat. The dasa are 
awaro that jth^ -Wofi .it interesting, and they are not 
Surprised at^Moing a viaitc^ also Intereated. In thb old 
daya, however, an oh a visit was regarded as an important 
event, The class were < instructed ^to rise like automata op 
the august entry of am inspector or principal ; hffi every 
look and accent were obeerv^, with great outward r^pect, 
by a hundred eyeSj and it was difficult for the proceedings to 
rjsauiiiB the even tenor of their Way until he had retired.. It 
is lai* better that it should be understood among all visitoi^ 
arid teachers in sdiools, that the etiquette of school teaOhihg 
does not require teachers to show any ^urtesy t^visitona 
beyond, seeing that they are offered a ^air, and provided 
With the teaAer’s book of Lesson-Notes or^ Outline of the 
Course of Study, if hb can spare it, for their periiiw,!. 

i- o 

3. Lessons with mNew Glms,—hM extended 
Course of Study implies that the teacbei;, and; taught 
will conae to know one another week by p-nd 

will also come tc^know how to conduct the business 
better as the days pass by. Meanwhile, the earliest 
djfficultijes need special tact. Some of the^plassfare, 
perhaps, habitually indifferent to study : thepe 
to realise the terrora^of the law at an early moment. 
Others are of a temperament which lepds them to be 
inatjl^t^e/’ and “disorderly,” without intending 
to negl^t business: these cannot be “ qured ” bj'' 
,dra8|J>ic measurejs ; they should?" be wola^d M 
ps possible, so tbat their inattention does not 
others y their wandering thoughts mustjbe 
at every’ opportunity ; when they have strayed Sao 
far as to be guilty of som^ positive' misdeme^O^ur, 

. they boo must be “ punished,” bpt positive ^o^h' 
tnent wifi not by itself achiem inuch., ^ tfeird 
is )the dullard -^leebl^ sc^'e^imes in mbsllectua} 

enbrgy also v he ahe«£id be 
fair |)IayJ fthd <^tSdn1y most 
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w^se -wh^j heljjs him to dig the hole Jbr his 
talent” ^ 

When ^ne ifinlucky pupil croi^^bines^ tVo*^ of thel^b 
featm^es ih one person# *then the i^alcBer finds, real 
difficulty, and Ihene is scope for the ^exerd^ of 
pedag^gip |Bkill : such a pupi^ is h patient whojgtj 
ft; professional teacher may be poroyd to „have in his 
hands for treatment. 

j# During the first fessona, the teacher observes 
these elements in the class, but is not disturbed by 
^heir i^sence : Jie is aware that his work is like 
th^t or the sower, 'wTiose seed must take its chance, 
and fal]^ impkrfcially on the allotted ground, stony 
places, ways^fte, or what not. He is rather concerned 
to make sure that he him*aelf does not introduce an 


additionaL Hlfement of disturbance.^ It is as iin- 
portarit for ..the teacher to cultivate a professional 
habit in which the individual self is kept out of 
sight, as it is for the physician to acquire a “ bed- 
aid^ maiTner," which • eliminates elements likely to 
disturb the nervous system the patient. Kot 
that the leacher should consciously aim at self- 
repression (some teachers doj unhappijy, become 
apthmita !) : children are not hindered in studjr by 
beipg aasoci^ed p^ith a teacher whose pei'sonal 
way^ and manners are distinctive. Blit theyurfl 
'hindei^^ if this personal factor is obtruded : if the 
fefifccher seefife to excite them to industry by magrii- 
fyi^ his office^ or his personal claims ; if his own 
6fiibti6hal excitement (whether of anxiety for gooil 
linb or fdr results) is communicated by 
j'**iuj^tioit t^ia pupils,, * ^ ^ ! 

Ki ifUmtrawr^chqfd Itecq(r<i(^^Nn. 

(Univuraity Prcff , U.S. A.), * 

Ue psyoholo^cal eenfi^T the eubject haB been '< 
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There is a type of teacher whose character is 
crossed all through by exaggerated* feeliilg ab^t 
himself — not always conceit or vanity,* bit % fakil 
abaorptibn kf the subject inatelid of Che object. The 
Ordinary Condition^ of school life are not suitable for 
this type of character : if he succeeds in imposing 
himself on his pupils, he has dpne them harm ^ if he 
fails, he comes into co'nflicb with his pupils, and is 
discovered to be failure in discipline. The remedy 
for such a fault is, clearly, tb tnsist that the teache|: 
shairabsorb hinj^self in the object of teaching, in the 
preparation of his lessons, and thus ^ learn to^ forget* 
himself in his work. If he can "achieve this victory 
over himself, his piipils will be ready (jo fojllow his 
example. *2 

Such teachers act like fuel to the fire in the case of 
neurotic, excitable pupils. These often sAnf to love the 
excitement of conflict, either with comrades, or withmarentS 
or teachers, M. is ‘'reported” by his teacher /or dis- 
obedience in class. *He is not abashed: he thinks he is a 
martyr ; he exhibits ^ “ hoPf^ joy” in being distinguished by 
such attentions i He will sleep letter, and find a b^ter 
appeJtite, after '‘scenes” which would utterly humiliate a 
nature of finer type. Th#s teacher of subjective temperament 
grows desperate in handling such a case as M. : he can only 
iquell him by first of all controlling himself. He will then be 
in a position Ao regulate the turbulent activities of M,, not 
only, on occasion, by quelling his pupil’s spirit, bxt more 
often by finding scope for his activity in 'v^ays which jv^ill 
isatiaty^ms energy without disturbing oihers. ** 

A more subtle danger, especially among women- 
teachers, surrounds this problem of personal influence. 
The teacher’s authority gives feer unique oppor- 
tunity for control by Suggestion.^ The full discus- 
sion •of the topic needs handling in the theory.of 

out with ability by French ^riters-^see Sully’s Hfxrtd- 
hook tf Psychology i New Edition^p. ^0, 561, etc., and, 
B^^cially, Guyiiu, c^iid Htredity^ pp. 12 to 45. 

^ See Guyau, as above. 
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Guidaiiife, tai^ f note ^ warnii^g may be here sup- 
plr«d. When •a teacher, without intending it^.hfea 
8Q trained *h6r claes that they “will do anything 
for her, ’^hile they 4re indifferent to JessoliB g^ven 
by her colleagues, it is ftften a ifgn th^t her control 
is mischievous \ and the results ^ven of her teaching 
will not be thorough^or they will be permeated by 
©motional elements in conflict with the objective 
nature of the work. This criticiAn has the appear- 
ance of severity, for it dfeems a hard doctrine whish 
requires us to censure the fruits of a strong character, 
((energetically, and to all appearance beneficially, stimu- 
lating T:he mincTs o§ others. But we are concerned 
with the finai achievement, not with the immediate 
end ; an^ thot exhibition of power by a n^istress is 
only good so far as it oreatea power of self-conttol 
in her pupUsji 

* § 4.« I'he Treatment of Offenders . — “It is impos- 
sible hut that offences should come.” Classes often 
contain some unhappy members who must be 
punisheik, and the possession of authority implies 
power to punish. The theory of punishment, again,^ 
needs separate study as a part pf the whole theory of 
Government. Here we must be content with urging* 
that modes of punishment be so regulated as to 
interfere to the smallest extent with teaching. If 
the offender is punished by a tedioi^s exhortp-^ion, 
the whole class is punished, and bored, at the same 
time. If ihe offender is to be disgraced by being 
made to stand apart, let him stand at the back of 
the room, whefe he will be out of sight of all except 
the teacher. But if it be necessary to excludqi him 
re|)eatedly from the class, the Ajuestion soon arises 
whether he ought to retSined there at mil ; jjbr a 
pupil who ’atten)(|e sciftol ma^ly,to be, “kept out of 
mischief can be better kept away from school 
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jjf, t9i&ii, A pupil clearlji fl^howH th^ h« m 
^ 0 ^;bitre punishment, some d^isive tieatih^ht, a,|^ 
tiin lesson is over, vigorous enough to'^if^presa thut 
iSQUidepf^on his^reoollBction, is' called "for, not only in 
yis o#n inter^t, but in order to enable the rest bf 
the class to benefit hf the lessons. Such treatment 
may be tried early in a Course of Study, vfhen a 
teacher takes a neyr class in hand : if, later on^ fchb 
same difficulties recur, and there appears to be no 
exceptional ground for explaining them, then a mord 
radical inquiry into the cause must be instituted i 
for the whole course of teaching is being WE^sted, ?i6l 
time is taken up with the repression of disorder. 
Such exceptional c^^uses in an individual may be! due 
to ill-health; in the class as a whole, to some sudden 
change in the weather oi! other external cause of' 
excitement. ^ > 

§ 5. — All this is negative advice : it is adapted to 
secure preliminary conditions favourable to the pro-^ 
gresB of lessons. When “we proceed to positive rules 
for the management of teaching, we rely upofl. ,* 
doctrine which has ^played a large pajrt in thi^ 
volume, and which should underlie all details 
"^utine in the class-room : — ^the pupils are to do every^ 
thing that" is possible, and the teacher is t<j limit 
himself to the functions of a guide. ; , 

ThAls, in /the use of the Blcbckhoard, Everything! 
that has to be exactly entered in an Exert^jse^bpofe 
should, as a rule, be first written on the bblt-f’d* 
teachers do all this writing tt^emselyes, but eyian 
when their own handwriting is a good model, tfeey 
with benefit refrain from the exertioii^ ' 
can and ^ould be trained to write wetl^ ip 

oif the board ; ^iheyvwill ^nd plbasu^n^ 
t,ib th^teacher 

to Joak at to pupils, / ... .5 ''uyZ/ 
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iXbft %ohny>«ffe^ indcfli^ is t|i^ Qpatrqlli^g lor^^e ii^ithe 
qlmTrod^ ^ ^ the^r^ence of any audienoe, 

drinei^^in^ an old hand and a be^nher in ieacni^^is ^ 

BhbwifjnOBit^inatkedl^ in the po^^r the fotiner hOB of 
ay^erything ^hat gaes on^n the room. The b^ginnft- has no^^ 
learnt to adjust his tow ess : all hi| %ttea|Unn is taken up 
with his dwn UtterahS^, or with the unswer by one pupil. 
The experi^ced teacher hears this answer, but at the same 
tiuQiU'he sees an inattentive rascal in the far comer, he notea 
ho^ till time is' pkssmg, and has* a spare thought fbr the 
h^ext itehi in his Presehtation. T^xpetri^nc^ in an art alone 
enables artist, bo 'do half-a-dozen things at once. As a 
hint h}* 'way of leamins habits, young teachers may be 

advised never to trouble to look at the pupil who is gif ing a 
j^ly, but at others in the class. Your ears are sufficient to 
•Attend |p him with ; let your eyes help the rest of the class 
to keep m touch. • 


The uge of the Blackboard is extending year by 
tear. Clas^^oms are often now planned with a 
of Blackboard dadS all round the room : tkia 
enables a lAirftber of pupils to work at Arithmetic, 
brawihg, etc,, in sight of the rest* and of the 
teaoher. 

§ 6.. — Again, in the correction.of written work, a 
hinf uia^ be useful. • The following passage speaks 
for itself ; — « 

ifranoisquB Sarcey, who was onde a schoolmaster, and 
to-day pemaps the best known journalist in France, called" 
Bittention the other day in the Temps, in his o'^^n inimitable 
manner” to a source pf waste of teaching- energy that is too 
overlooked. ‘iOne of the heaviest burdens of the 
he Bays, 'Ms the correction of exercises — a piece of 
does much less good to the boy than it does harm 
, n^ELS^r.. . . . My friend Gustave Merlet, whose 
mehibry is so honoured in Paris, had a correcting mania, 
Hb u^uld annotate at e^sibting with his own hand, and with 
a,b0C)Scifliittouan^ that was only equalled by his zeal, sixty 
compositions of at least four pages each, and as jnany 
essays, rising from the work more dead than "alive, 
hU'^^es; weak at the best^ aW inflamed, his mind 
old ^enoouellow of mine, e I venfuipd 
hit^ to k&k. 8^ kill^g yourself,’, 4 

hedlh nor sight chn stand such inceBBant 
vw ajtij Your claes, too^ Buffers, foj* Jipw okU you 

’ • 9 
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posaibly come fresh to your work after stsugcling pen in 
hand through a couple of hundred pages^ of oad Latii^? ’ 

* What am i to do ?’ he answered ; ‘moat of my |)upilB ^re 
ambitious and indefatigable. If the work 5n l^hicji thty 
spend so nuich^aina did not in due dburae some beEck to them 
with my correctjona find criticigims, it would break their 
hearts. They "Vould think I was ’neglecting them, and 
would end by taking 'ho iurther trouble.’ ' There may have 
been something in what he said, bu^ at the same time, every 
pupil of Merlet’s knows that this excessive labour killiai him, 
and that, had he lived, his eyes were doomed. Nor was Merlet 
an exception. ... 1 myself remember many a long hour 
spent by lamp-light in underscoring solecisms, and piaking 
crooked passages straight, for boys who would scarcely deign 
to throw a careless glance at my pencil strokes, and the very 
next day would commit the same blunders over again with im 
light heart. ... I still hold that sp mdeh correeflon is a 
weary, thankless task, that it bears much less fruit than is 
commonly supposed, and that other methods biighti easily be 
devised which would do less harm and mor«ifljood.” Better 
methods there undoubtedly mufi^t be. Will ndt some of those 
who have already found a more excellent way help the rest 
of us to walk in it ? — The Journal of Education J ^ 

The situation is indeed tragic where a teacher has 
to kill himself by mechahical labour in order to con- 
vince his pupils that he is pot neglecting them.” 
Surely ‘‘the better method” lies to hand. No 
correction, so-called, ig worth much which’ falls short 
“ correcting ” the pupil’s errors, actually seen 
to be such' ,by the pupil, and really set ri^ht by 
him. We must certainly at times devote some 

labouj* away from our class in revising their writ'teil 
work ; but we ought to arrange that eveiy 
mark of correction we make shall inwulve for the 
pupil at least double the time in thinking about 
the correction, and, what is more iniportant, doing 
something to repair the error. This rule would 
lead us, perhaps, to diminish the amount of writlen 
worl: we exact from our^pupijs^ ant^ also to phm for 
such work soi that iih^^<may nave a fair chaii^ of 
producing a reault with much, fewer errors^ "WiH it 
0 
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be regateed.BB c|^ngeroU8 cbunsfel to suggest that all 
eiters are not to be corrected ? It may be dangeipOs 
f<^ teachers ^and ifchere are such !) wb^ are ready to 
welcome \ny eXcuse*for neglecting tntir duty, but 
for the many (especially among y^me A i^achers) who 
groan daily under this load, the counsel may be 
wholesome. Let the,* problem be examined in the 
light of psychology- and of ^perienue. Is an art 
acquired best by reflection upon elrors 'J Thus, if a 
pupil -spells badly, sltall we cure him by marking 
every terror without discrimination, and making him 
fcwrite the correct symbol in each case 1 The punish- 
ment may, perhaps, iead him to take more pains, but 
inattention is not the only, or^the chief, cause of 
carelessness in spelling. The pupil has to learn to 
'^forget the filings whichmre behind” : he must*be 
so ehcourgLged in the practice of reading and writing 
Its to ©btain a correct visual memory ojt the difl&cult 
word, so that when he needs to reproduce the s 5 rmbol, 
he can confidently do so, automatically, without re- 
flection. • During the^long process of acquiring this 
habit, he will make thousands of mistakes, bu\i of 
these only ’a portion will be wprth correcting : these 
should be so handled both by teacher and pupil as tcp 
impress the visual memory sufficiently to 'make error 
impossible thereafter (comp. pp. 365 and 372 above). 

^ If this is tlie case with spelling, where the rejation 
of cause and effect is so easy to trace, it is probably 
the same with other arts, where the industry of the 
corrector outvies by far the industry of the culprit. 

Teachers wlfo are less oppressed by the need for 
exhibiting their own industry often distribute the 
exWcises of a class among its members, and let one 
correct the worl^ of a^x^thdi : the pupil® certainly 
find pleasure in ^iti<^^, aot^ the woi^ is rapidly 
finished with \ but the objSctions to such a plan, if it 
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TO follow^, are olDvious enbujh. There 

iB no i^ason, in ^he nature of things, vhy^-^. shotld 
spend hia tlm^h pondering over Mi'e efroi^ erf B» : 
he can l&^n tittle doing ao, and Re is injured, if 
the proce^ briftgs before hia honaciouaneas a number 
of irrelevant topic^i^ which have no concern vdth hik 
own performance. The plain facta of the situation 
ai^ that A. has produced a piece of work which is 
imperfect : some errors he can himself correct on 
fiftther reflection, or after somh further discuaSion of 
the work bj therdaaa : he should have an opponJunity 
of making these corrections, before „the teacjjer in-^ 
terferes. Finally, the teacher aUould step in, to s4^ 
that these first co^rrections have beeif m^de, and 
t suggest other improvements.^ This surely the 
general rule for practical w6rk of all descriptions : it 
heeds modifying only to suit special sitnalipna Where 
marks haye^ be allotted and so forth. • ^ 

§ 7. Taking I^tes . — While great importance is 


attached in our schpola tb writing exercises, we are 
only slowly learning the importance of “trairilng 
pupils to take notes, '^e., to be selective in deciding 
what is to be recorded on paper for future' use. Soirie 
“things should be learned absolutely at the time, aild 
not be entrusted to a note-book : others are ^ of in- 
terest^ but need only be written j.n supmary fbm.^ 
Tile •art of making such summaries, of recording 
results, is one that a careful teacher cannot overlook. 
Sufficient attention has, however, been cfilled to this 


point in the disenssion of Me^Jiod : we have 
how a teacher will point ” the different part^ of^ a 
t^resehtatiph ^ by arriving at some ,fOrm of 
which may, under circumstances, be copied ihtb k 
bool£ for future reference.%^An4i again, how a 
definition, ni*tlm likfe* may be redu 
» Chap, ini, 8 3; ’ ^ 2 aap. xifl; h. 
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the be^foB^/>f expres^on/ and then recorded. And^ 
how' tW ?ulea of an art ^ may. be iystemaibii^^ 
ajd, if rfeedfvil, ^worked up,, in scientific form as 
vocabtla^ or grammar. ^ 

4-11 this trork is pqually imp^tan^ side by side 
>fith the practice of “ exercises,” vthich in earlier days 
constituted the sole fojrm of written practice. The 
pupil’l training ifi nq^Cing records is an ej^cellent^form 
of self-apl#vity, since he is being 1^ to the habit of 
^^ly§ing thp fruits of, his mental labour — a hal^it 
^Ifich is of the first importance in all the professions. 

^ § 8. j Questions and Answers . — We have noted 

above ^Chap. !X5II,j§ 5) the importance of letting a 
pupil" proce^ 'without interruption^ even if his 
answer Is pertly incorrect. Adother caution may 
here be useftil with re^rd to what is called the^ 
Socfttic Dd^etjiod. Socrates was a great teacher, but 
4iis Etfime has been abused by advocptes of the 
“ Socratic Method.” Many teachers Gave been mis- 
led by the tradition of his work to regard the 
S<toatico dialogue as a model fdV cjass instruction. 
But Socrates had onl^ one end in view, and his’epd 
was very different from that ^commonly pursued in 
tGe class-room : he desired to convict his opponent 
of folly, by reducing him to a reductio ad absurdum. 
bccaslqnally it may be well for a teacher to adopt 
^hlfl plau, afid a ®cla8s will follow with interest a 
keen dialogue between teacher and pupil. ^ Bui th6 
temptatioi^ato follow Socrates needs to be resisted by 
an able teacher, for he enjoys the exercise as much 
ae Isocrates 4id : if he indulges in the pleasure 
frequently, he may leave the lesson with the feeling 
tllfat he ^as had a good time ” ; his pupils may have 

qmtions, Qul^i shauld bepropoiBed 
in amanfler t^bat l^ves the tocher free to select any one to 
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had a good time too, but progress will have 
suffered ! ' o . V 

Nowhere is the fine art of teachkig seetfto greater 
advantage than in classes '^hfere the teicher lias 
BO trained cl^s that ihty^ can conduct both 
question and answer, with a little guidance from 
himself as leader. The sort ipf instruction which 
we have called “ developing ” is of this type, but it 
can equally well he employed in the First Step. 
Self-activity of pupils, repres^i-on of the^teach&r, are 
watchwords which, in our generation at least, cannot 
be too often proclaimed. It is a wholesome custom 
in some Training Colleges for thexjritics of a le^sson to 
employ a watch fitted with a seconds-hand, and to note 
down roughly (it can be done with close g.tteniion) the 
distribution of time between teacher Wd taught. 
The results usually astonish those who ha^’Q not gone 
through the experience. The desire among teachers' 
to hear their owja voice is a vicious habit which 
needs to be everywhere suppressed, from the Univer- 
sity to the Kindergarten, It may be taken that one 
of the chief reasons why lessons in the Arts are so 
popular in schools is because the pupils haVe a change 
of doing something for themselves, instead of listen- 
ing for ever, feO the familiar voice from the desk. 

A GermaiL teacher many years Was in;>preaged by 
need f(^ making children more hemful to one another, and 
for the teaiCher to restrain himself horn over-much teaching. 
He accordingly practised a plan in his village school, by 
which in «ach class the abler pupils, at the close of each 
Section, helped the more backward ones. He was careful. 


give the answer. If, on the contrary, he calls on some one 
to answer he/ore he offers the question, ho is perhaps dis-^ 
couragiag the rest of the class. But little points of this kind 
are mcltters elementary c4^m<^- sense. ^ 

1 per Urderricht '^^■cA<'*'Bell-Lanca8terBehe 

Methode): die'VoUeriduiig dgs Elementar-unterrichts, von 
Ludwig li^angeniann (L. Garcke, Merseburg, 1851J. 
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even inlfhe of the book in which he deBcnbes his plsin, 
nq(; to let it he cctifused with the English monitorial system, 
but*he claimed that his plan overcame some of the eoonoiiic 
di^culties *Wlfich the English monitorial system tries t-o 
oveF«oAiB with so httle ljugcbss. , 

He found that his pupils needed more practice in the 
elementary branches than was commonly s^lpplied, and that 
this could best be supplied by what he'named W ?.v}istlseAti^er 
Vnterricht, The teacMt would go through a lesson with 
the wibole class, 'as in nther schools, but when the final 
step Was reached (safiy of Application or Practice, to use 
the technilbal terms of this volume), ^ the class would be 
dividetj into groups : a mijr« advanced pupil taking charge of 
one or more backward pupils ; doing his own work firf^t, but 
afterwards correcting or helping them cover the same 
ground. He held that this was not only an economy of his 
labpur, ^nce k* cdhld f^)are part of his energy to attend to 
an entirely different class, but that it was a positive advan- 
tage to tjie elder pupils to be compelled to practise and 
perfect their knowledge on every side by adjusting it to the 
standpoint of a more stupid^mind. The advantage in jthe 
sphere of character-training can be easily discerned. 

Probably, Sindlar experiments have been made in other 
tountries : something similar is found, e.^., in Kindergarten 
and Infant Schools. The plan is at least worth noticing, 
more especially as the author expoimds the system on a 
proper theoretic basis. ^ 

We have to bear in mind that our current plans of 
arranging the work of a blass-room are, like all the teacher’s 
work, very conservative, holding 'closely by their marks of 
origin (see p. 380, above). The position of teacher, posted at 
his desk, and pupils, in rows of benches before him, is & 
tradition from the days when the teacher was ja professor or 
a preacher. His function is now discerned to be something 
□uite different— he is^^msrely the guide of a group of pupils 
engaged in a common study. If the desk can be shifted jind 
the .benches rearranged, it may prove easy for him to' treak 
wholly with the old tradition, and recognise that proposals 
such as this iSf Weehadaeitiger Unterricht have much in their 
favour. 

§ 9. The Care of backward Pupils . — Edward Airing's 
nkkne as a teacher will be remembered, not ^ much 
because het made Uppi^ghajn and Borth,Jbut, m he 
himself d^rec^,^^^or ^is firod grip of a few great 
principles. One of these^ which needs again to be 



^ I OHAP- 

is the tepipbeir’s. <iaty towajdij^, 
m tn^ ffm of , the world, will uevef bi^ng hitia ei^it 
We need not here repeat his doctrine, f0r|bia lif©,^ ior 
wi^tings^i shguld, be read by ejory oi^e wK^ is WUUng 
to sit at ^the f^t of ^ master, Even his mistake 
and faults , o^ cbi^racter seem to emphaeiae more 
clearly the maxima Be taughti|i But a chapto* on 
Class Management ought to i^asaert the claitn that 
every pupil makes for equal treatment, ai^ to 
indicate how some of the difficulties of the situation 
can fee overcome. ^ 

^ (a) In this matter the large school possesl^ if 
great advantage, if it chooses ^ to ^benefit fhtejn^b^ 
The backward pupil is often a distinct ^jnentat : 
he needs slow, patient teaching : very often 
quite a different curriculunipfrom those <^ho ac^^^ore 
forward. Hence a large school may profit by its 
numbers to group pupils* of the same type togethen 
Instead of Establishing two exactly “parallel'^ 
Forms, in which pupils qf all types are found mixed 
together, it is- surely fairer to all that thq, 
less intellectual sort should “be grouped by theni^ 
selves : they will not ‘then be contitiually outrun by 
^he nimble minds of little boys ; while those hiiublQ 
minds, being also grouped together, wjU not beikept 
back to suit the slow pace of dullard^.* Thd 
distinction between two Forms of^ this "type need mcfe 
be^ ^tnphasised in the school itself to the, 
ad vantage of either. There are schools wheff© cer- 
tain plasses are avowedly named fqr blockb^wi^ 
and tbc members pf it reckon©<Ff^e avdisgW^ tp tfe# 
community : such a scandal almuld be unpo^lS^ 
But ^t is uo di^i^it to a school to, ^rt . 

^ in volnhiefl, Bi 

^ Mikutr^ qf 

^ R. ^ine im)- :yi 
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pupils to thieir nfeeds, in a spirit, not of 
contempt, but o of consideration for the talents aj|.d 
needs, of all alike. „ 

(4) ’Th&a proposal, however, only gets over one 
fringe of the difficulty. Claafe^s 1®pd to be very 
uneven, except in the largest schools : how shall the- 
teocher avoid the temptation of conducting lessons at 
the ptice of the ablest 1 The^ temptation is, indeed, 
great, for^ the able pupil not o^dy gains credit to 
teacher and class (thisjsp at best a vulgar plea), but he 
is thought likely to be of more service finally to 
mankind than the stupid fellow who learns so little. 
This, ^o, is a jioor^^ argument at bottom, but it has 
great influeoce : “ To him that hath ’’ is the text, 
where “TJntp^this last would be"’ better gospel. 

No univet^sal rule cen be proposed, but miiny 
devices caij b^ found by a teacher who cares to think 
^ver the problem. Mathematics it is often 

found possible to subdivide a class; one portion can 
bo commencing Algebra, while another delays the 
coinmemsement of Algebra because the Arithmetic 
needs more attention. 

-) 

In many large Secondary Schools, the Forms are broken 
up into special “Seta ” for Mathematics, and again into Seta^ 
for Modern Languages or Science, In this way the necessity 
for subdivisions of a class is avoided. But the system has 
jjriapy disadvantages ^ee above, p. 124). 

Even if this absolute separation of the weak from 
the strongois not attempted, it may always be 
possible to provide additional practice for the latter, 
which will kec^ their minds active, while the teacher 
devotes his principal attention to the weaker 
pt4>ils during an extra lesson, going over tfife same 
ground* But, where a^y special arrangeiuent i^ im- 
possible, the teaciper (utn do mi^h ,by giving fair play 
to backward pupils in all "the business of the class- 

D D J 
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i^Opaif They iiriU ba’t# aplenty <rf addmssed 

tQr. hut these will be the easiest;: the ok|i^ 
fjsslJefwet will be set to discover new^route^theso wjtll 
be, jBot fr^owj to revise.^ '^Thus; w^bea a" 'wew 
geotiq0 has, gdt well in haijid^ and is continned 
after an interrnptumii the teacher will tum to the 
baekward pupils and get from them the Aim, and 
a. summary of what has gone before^; vthen hS may 
turn to Jhe abler^ ones for help iuv:4oveloping the 
DfOxt topic. The teacher hae to to it that the 
whol^ class, however much the ; ^ividuals diflf^ 
in ability, feel themselves to he sbt^rs in a cotnutuoia^ 
p^rsifrit. The dass is a corporate b(5dy, and,%v6n if 
we reject any plan such as that described in 
^itiger Unterrichty we have to secure the sdhie. sense 
o£/mutual help. The abler pupils are f^ot ‘^nmrking 
time,” if they are genuinely interested ^ ii? promoting 
the complete mastery of a topic by the whole clasah 
This is Bociaiism in the class-room in ^laoe of in- 
dividualism : brotherhood and comradesn^ replading 
ooiupetition for marks. Marks, too, mayb hav<s a 
pro^ place in class-management, for th6fi||^|i$^idual, 
bspeoiaJlj before aduft life, is unable 
<full practice of the corporate virtues : jKIhTi 

usurped the entire field in many schm^^pid^^ 
i» h^ssary to assei-t a higher motive for induttry. 

; § ^j0. Length of Psrtodfei /or iJs«9o?&,~The , bibP 
^fad^ often fin^ that the length of i^er 

lesson penodj assigned for a branchy is itoo; long 
— especiuUy in thp cose of youngs pupils, > ^ 

It U impossible in a large schbol f6s^ the 
parif^ to be adjusted so as to meet the needs df rld| 
Hepoe a clasS) from this cause^ 
sig^ of fatigue Jong before 4h^ beU rings 
Pr is^ultry,; 

l^p^nal ocKJUirr^ tdid^ tb make it 
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retrii <ihe«^t|^ntion of the class for long ih an eral 
le^pon. If tho teacher is oohymoed that tte 
dl the inilffctiiltiMi is not in" the lesson itself, and il^t 
dtreS:o fchte infectious example of the few trduhlesonid 
tnehibers to whom, we* have deferred .above, he had 
better drop the oral lesson -altt>gether, instead of 
dragging on, with p^ins and penalties, to the end. 
A miflute or two ®f g 3 nnnastie\xeroifle, with windows 
and dodl*s open, will freshen up ' fhe class for a few 
minutes, but will n(9t ‘enable them to renew th#ir 
attention to the same topic which ^has been found 
, wearisome. The attention should be diverted to 
iome Jfbw set of nerves : a writing-exercise will be 
suitable, or silent reading, or drawing — some activity 
which will fli^rd a change. Many teachers practise 
Bmch methoA without mny direction, but Others 
se^ incln^pd*to blame the Time Table for difficulties 
tn mamagetnent, which they might re£|^ily overcome 
by observing more closely the signs of mental fatigue, 
and using their wits to relieve the situation. It is 
very easy for a teacher to become so habituated to 
class-room existence, as to forget that the habil of 
sitting at desks, and attending for hour after hour, 
agadmt the grain with young, active, humai^ 
beings, and can only be gradually acquired. 

§ ll. Home Lessons. — We noted above (Chap, 
p. 20tf) thA Home Lessons may fpm a 
part of the school programme as soon as 
the pupil » at all able to “go alone,” using 
apparatus and material apart from the immediate 
dvei^ight of iT teacher. The - importance of self- 
aii^i’^ity- as a factor in education must be^ always 
iu view as the main argunient for these lessoUs, 
eoJ^omica plei. to which *we Bave 
n^lihralfy appea^ nu^re to these Who 
W^ools. The' Home Lesson convinces the 
■'V if - 
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pupil that the pursuits of school are t9 he regarded 
as a personal business, in which he must work p\»t 
his own salvation. Many childr^ are^ incline^, 
eiapecially^ in Prihaary Schools, t£J regard the teaser 
as a kind of^ rsho^ftnan who dispenses his wares 
during certain hours I'^they, willingly or unwillingly, 
sit to receive the same. The Home Lessons tend 
to adjust the point of “View, and to compel tbd^child 
to rank 8chool-T/;o^A; as one of the principal factors 
imhis own daily life. ■ , 

It 'goes further than this ; it brings the parent 
round to the same point of view. The success of^ 
Home Lessons depends largely^updh the i^uencs# 
of the home, and upon the arrangements made by 
parents to see that their children ha^^ leisure and 
opportunity to do the work- • 

No doubt parents in humble jurroundings, a.ndiwith means 
so small that ^hey require iheir children’s aid as wage- 
earners,^ are often unwilling to let boys and girls in Primary 
Schools do Home Lessons^ hence the small part- that 
such lessons play in th? system of the Primary School, Bht 
this is surely a misfortune. If the general argument in 
favo&r of Home Lessons be sound, then it is just as necessary 
in one ^pe of school (whan children have reach^ the fit age 
— see Cfhap. Vllt) as in another. The ea^mishmentte ctf 
'Lending Libraries in Primary Schools has done something 
to encourage*dntellectual life in the home ; but it does not go 
far, especially as this reading is an intellectual Juxury, 
rather" than plain, solid food. While, up doubt, niaiij' 
parents in such homes would resent the demand for a re^lar 
system of such lessons, others would welcome it ; for it would 
be hard to prove that, on the whole, the homes of poverty 
are more hostile to the entrance of culture thafi the homes of 
the wealthy. It seems unfair that those parents in humble 
life who would gladly share in the cfiflture^f the school are 
deprived of the pleasure and duty involved in Home Lessons 
becatkse others would decline ! 

Unfortunately, Hom^ L^soAs, in more than one 
oou^itry, have been convert^^frofti a blessing into 

^ See Home Office Report deferred to on p. 208, above. 
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aji abuse. The pupil, after some five h^^rs of 
steady iat^lectual strain during the day, is ex- 
fdsipii tp speijcf several hours mpre ^on ^the san^ 
studies at home, ^ and Ijfie reault% where the system is 
carried to excess, are now becojue a commonplat^e 
of educational controversy. The medical profession 
is waging in many neighbourhoods an open war, with 
teachers on this very account.^ • 

Hfence, the ^followyig rules may be suggested, ^ in 
order to check the abuses, and encourage the interest 
of the home in the work. • 

(a) ffhe amount time which the school expects 
each class to spend on the prescribed lessons should 
be cleariy stated, commencing with half-an-hour, or 
even less, aU"the start, and extending to two hijurs 
With the oldest pupils of a Secondary School. It 
should b^tnade a point of honour with the staff not 
to transgress this rule. * 

• After all, there are other pursuits in life besides school. 
An, active home should provide mS,ny congenial interests 
quite apart from school. True, these interests find*freer 
scope for exercise in the vacations^ which, except under this 

S lea, are logger than is needful iq Secondary Schools ; but 
uring term also a boy or girl ought to find time for the 
simple, wholesome pleasures of a family anc^ social circle, 
quite ^istinct from the social and intellectual life of the 
school, absorbing as these also can become in good day- 
ftchbols. • • 

■ • 

(6) Bright pupils will be able in the time to do 

^ See paper on German Schools in Rooper’s School and 
Home (above rej^red W>). Here he found, even in a Higher 
Elementary School (p. 157), a boy of fourteen having five or 
more Home Lessons to prepare after a long day at school ! 
Similar statements could be made about a number of well- 
known ^gltsh Bch^ols. I p • 

^ For. a full disoiE^Bion from the medical standpoiift, see 
Br. Dukes’s HmUh at S^hool^ pp. 2pO-fi50 (Longmans, 18^4). 
Br. Bukea, physician to Ruglfy School, is an extremist, but 
he states hfl9 case clearly. » p 
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ihan thfi average inembers of a claas. For 
voluntary work (School Library ^i{,ileadiiSg>, 
Mathemajiical Problems, Han^icjraffs') shoiM aJ^yiS 
be available, althonjji in many cases these ought to 
be atrietly vofuntaryj^ since the "bright pupil often 
possesses a highly nervous organisation, which cannot 
stand much intellectua]^ strain: ^ ' i 

Taachers whose experience of tradition carries them back 
to ^ the seventies will recall how, the unexampled zeal of 
master^ in certain Public Schools led them to place bhrdens 
grievous to be borne upon their pupils, fhe present writer 
received the following advice as to Home f^asons from lus 
Headmaster on the first day when he set' ihem : ‘liAlwajS 
set more than your^oys can do — and ^eajocf if oZl! iVw they 
are idle by nature, and will never do. all they might 1 ” 

These additional pursuits, oughtyhowever, 
be obligatory on pupils who are not bright, buv 
who are considerably above the av^ra^ 
their class, IZ the time expected from a class wW^ 
average age is thirteen be one hour for Hoffe 
Lessons, then a boy of fifteen still in such a class 
should be required to spend another hour on tho 
'extra home lessons, t) 0 

^ {(£) The ground to be covered in the Home Lu^ 
son should^ Jbe clearly indicated : if possible, written 
by the pupil in a diary especially provided fiOr the 
Juirpfee, so that those at home cati at cnce see whai 
is’prb&cribed, and can take an interest in it if they 
wish. ’ ; 

(e) While this interest is to be by all means i#- 
ctmiiged, the system will be abuse(^ if friends at 
home do the work for the pupil. Emphasis mukt bh' 
Md *bn the special aim of the Home Lesson-^ tb 
triin, {the worker in habits of self -activity ' aaid 

^ *• ' ' 

Wheii once" pt^bribed, the work Ste 

‘*©3^ted,” i,e., it must b® heard, examaned, cor- 
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re^d,’>ta*(eSrly *Wr possible on fcbe foUo.wii^ day, 
a|lQ matf^s a5^ned for it ; penalties im;po9e4,4»for 
ne^eot. ' * , . * 

j!& flome gsolioola (especiftlly, Jrifiiftiy Schools, 
as we have seen above), penalties •ft)r neglect are 
ou*t oi . the question. In such* cases, the tnachl^^ 
migh^t do much by* eneourf^ment : the lack of 
power to enfo|JftO the work should be no ground for 
deapfik^r as to success with tjie system, among those 
who flo the lessons of their own free will. Ipde^d, 
it is obvious that such will benefit far more than 
they \^uld un^Jer a compulsory system enforced by 
penalties. * 

The advantage of incorporating H^me Lessens as a com- 
pulsory part «^the school system is that it is possible thereby 
to cover more^ound in teaching. Unless the teacher cah be 
vairly certain j^hat the exercise he has prescribed has been 
^attempted* fty all the class, he cannot wisely proceed to a 
new t^ic. Homo Lessons, except on a compulsory system, 
have to be confined to the voluntary exercises referred to 
above. • 

, , tg) When a pupil, repeatedly fails to do wl^at is 
prescribed, the first appeal jnust be made to the 
parent. He should already ^f encouraged to do so 
by the attitude of the school) have informed the 
teauhpr if any cause had unexpectedly intervened to 
^r^vent the,wor]| being done, and, when appealed 
tg,i he should be able to declatu whether tb^ pre- 
^ribed time has been, diligently spent at the 
work. . i * 

Sometimes a parent allows an anxious, slow child 
to wcu'k at *6ome Lessons still late at night, re^ 
|3!|gat^ly4 Nature cannot be so outraged • with 
It is a parent’s ^plam duty to stop such 
least an hotfr ^b^fore bed-tim#, in ?^pito 
.of ^j?0e8ta!i«WthBr from teaohep or child. Eortu- 
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nately, there are some jwirents, even* in thege 
days, who are courageous enough to* disobey thSir 
children ^ ^ i ^ 

(h) A final difficulty, which concerns the teacher 
alone, is, how* ft) incorporate Hdme work with the 
Course of Study pursued in the class-room.^ As a 
business arrangement, Jhe time allowed for each even- 
ing must be distrijbuted fairly between the various 
branches at the coramencempnt of the session, and 
the teacher cannot therefore set a Home lesson in 
one particular branch just when he pleases. 

On Monday evening, for example, the teacher 
of the Humanities has to set a written Essay or 
Composition for his Form. But he ^haa# had to 
bre^k off his afternoon lesson in the’^iddle of a 
Presentation : he would be^glad to set an Essay at 
the end of this Section, but he cannot 'vfreR ■interrupt^ 
the work at this point, for the pupils are not equipped 
to write the Essay. No help can be found for such 
difficulties beyond e common-sense and experience. 
The .teacher needs to look ahead over his week’s 
programme, and be leady in good tim^ with an 
alternative plan, if circumstances have intervened to 
alter his ori^nal plan. 

This much is clear — Home Lessons can seldom, 
except with advanced pupils, take the tplace of tha 
Second and Third Steps (Chaps. XIII and XV). 
These require the teacher’s guidance, and they 
involve a greater mental strain than \he others. 
Occasionally, no doubt, as ive ^^ave suggested 

^ The present writer has found it possible to get over 
manyMimcultiea in these matters by making opportunity 
for interchange of views between parents and staff [vide 
The School orldf Januar/, 19il, Parent and the 

School ”). ^ 

* See p. .TO8, 'above. “ ** i. 
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in ^ the 8inal>i5 de Montforfc lessons, a piece of 
Reading njay be s^t in order to gain idea^' on- a 
pd^ijoM of a' Priseiitation which is already \^ell 
in hand, but care needs to be^ takei to prevent 
the pupil being required to make bficks without 
straw. * 

Th% Horn© Lesson ie undertaken at a time when 
the mind is unfit for the highest forms of thought. 
The pupil can with pleasure recall, combine, exercise 
what B as already been* pursued earlier in the^da*^, 
but it is a hardship to require him* to enter upon 
new ground. , 

By way of precaJtion, a teacher, when commenc- 
ing with^vefy new class, even though he be a man 
of ripe ftxpefjjfence, is well advised to experiment in 
with work similar t(f that which he proposes to 
get for Httn^ Exercises, in order to test, by precise 
measurement, the amount of time a given piece of 
work will take his pupils on the average, and also to 
note those who are exceptional in the amount they can 
do in a given time. .He may be quite certain that 
what is done in the same anjount of time in the 
evening, and apart from his oversight, will not be 
better, either in quality or quantity, than that pro’ 
duced during his experiment. Indeed, most pupils 
seod a little trainiiig in the art of working alone. 
The time spent in school should under no conditions 
be wholly occupied in oral lessons : a fair amount 
of time shBuld be devoted to doing exercises (in 
Humanities Science, as well as in Mathematics) 
similar in nature to those prescribed for Home Les- 
sons, During such exercises the teacher can watch 
the methods on which a pupil works when left to his 
btim devices, an(i can pcture the way in* which he 
goes Sbout th^ same St hoipe, • ■ ’ 
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§ 11,— Experience seems to sag^^ a. special 
in 01a;ss Management in ^schqjpls wlfich 
receive pupils from a variety pf other scI^Ib* We 
^LOtieed fn Chapter IV thjot scliools in modem 
have beccnne* differentiated into types, and 

each of these tyj)es' tends to separate itself in 
discipline and tone from the rest. The re^lt is 
that a pupil from one type of school often finds 
himself very much out of touch with the atmosphere 
of a pew school of another type, when he first enters 
it. And the te&cher is often inclined to emphasise 
these differences, and to complain that the nqjvcomer 
" cannot behave himself,” or “ha's learnt nothing,” or 
"needs to be taugjjt to obey,” because he^ exhibits 
wa^s differing from the type prevailii|g about him 
in his new environment. ^ The teacher often goes 
further, and, in his ignorance of what«^oes on iij 
education outfide the walls of his room, he la^s the. 
blame on these other types of school, and declares that 
they are inefficient^beckuse, forsooth, they do not 
prepare their pupils to fit exactly into h\s moffld^J 
’For example, it is certainly awkward at first for an 
infant from a good » Kindergarten to put on the 
Stricter etiquette of the Secondary School. He 
has a famiKar, air of friendly comradeship apjd pro- 
prietorship which may land him , into „odd kindg of 
trouble if his new teacher does not understand 
the situation. 

Now that differentiation of type had’ become so 
impOTtant a feature in the natipnal organisation of 
education, it is necessary for teachers to gain l^ome 
acqusantance with all the chief types of school, so^ 
to be prepared to smooth the way on the rungs of the 
educ&tioufCl ladder. The |)rintipleil of education ran 
worked out tio fine isrues in liiany forin% is 
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Ai f^al nai^iS^esB for % teacher to desfase this or 
tbafb type^ becifeuse it locks some of the sup&fioishl 
q^lities which u^rn his own. The transference of 
a £©^ pupils fi^om one type of j^cfapdl to'’ another 
should not be counted afl a 1:^ as a positive 

blessing, for it saves the School society from . its 
besetl^ng danger— narrowness and self-conocit. 
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SPECIMEN COURSES^ OF STUDY AND NOTES 0^ 
LESSONS REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT 

i) 

I. NOTES FROM LESSONS ON ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Baaed on wor)^ done by Mrs. J. J. Findlay with a class of 
childreE aged seven to nine, in the JJem on strati on School, 
attached to^-ttie University College Training Department, 
Cardiff. FuCha, Bobimon (^s Stoff tints trzithendm XJHtr- 
richts (H. Haacke, Leipzig, 1893), was used to a limited 
, extent as^ gl-oundwork. 


A. The Sections, Week by \^eek. 


■ I. 

Week. 

Robinson at®Home. 

- II- 

5 J 

Robinson’s First Journey. 

III. 

9 9 

The Wreck. ^ 

IV. 


The Island. ^ 

. V. 

9 9 

Robinson’s Visits to the Wreck. 

VI. 

9 9 

How Robinson managed his Home. 

VII. 


His Illness. 

VIJI. 


The Cornfield. 

IX. 


The Harvest. 

• X. 


Travels and Discoveries. 

XI. 


Christmas on the Island (taken jusi before 
the Christmas holidays). 

XII. 

n 

Robinson as Artisan. 

XIII. 


Robinson as Cook. ^ 

XIV. > 

J I _ * 

Rofeinson as Tailor. 

XV. 

m 

) 1 

Robinson as Shipbuilder. 

XVI. 

II 

A Great Surprise : — Savages on the ^^land ! 
Teaching a Savage. 

•XVII. 

1 1 

XVIII. 


^he Return of the Savages. 

XIX. 


A Happ^ Meeting. * ?* 

XX. 


Departure from tn^ Island, 

xxi; 


Home after’maiiy Years ! 
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The ^hove provided material for about Dwp, terms, and 
served aa a centre for all the other pursufls of the claBB, 
thus : — p ^ , 

. ^ 

B, Section XII. in detaii^ : Robinson as an^ ^ 

• • ‘ Artisan' ' * ■ ^ H 

Step I. — We^ve now seen how* Robinson managed to 
settle down in the islt^d^nd to provide himself with shelter 
and food. There were, however, a great many things to be 
provided before he coul^ live as 'a civilised' man the 
comfort of his own home. Tell me some of the things that 
he would have to provide — things which he had not been 
able to bring from the ship. (Ths^lasa suggest all aprta of 
article of domestic use.) Now how could Rdbinson get 
these ? He must pither make them, or go without ! But 
what was his calling ? He was a sailor, and had never learnt i 
to make things. * • 

Bht now he was obliged to set about these tasks, and teach 
himself as best he could. We call a man whd ma^es thinga 
with his hands an artisan, and we are now tc^^^e [Aim) How 
Kokinson got on as an artisan. ^ ^ 

Step II. — Our book tells us in different parts how RobinBori; 
leamji to make the various things he needed. ‘ Fi:^»t of ftll wo 
will read ^ how he makes a Table and a Chair. Then othei^ 
passages ; — Basl^et-makiiig, Pots and pane, etc. (Reading here 
follows, and occupies' one or more lessons C. below.) 

After the reading, gome reflection ” ^ is appropriate. 
Robinson seems to be a very dififerent person from^the idle, 
silly fellow who ran away from hom4 at the beginning of th4 
story. His troubles had made a man” of hirp, and he is 
now patient and industrium. i 

r We notice, too, how often Robinson gets tired out with 
hard work, and yet he seems to like it. As artisan he had to 

S ut forth all his strength for many hours at a time, dajrj after 
ay, in order to get even a chair or a l^sket properly m^de.i 
This pneana that he showed great endurance as w6ll aqt 
patience and industry. ' ' 

'And he was very different in another way from what he 
used to be. He tells us how he had to plan amf think agi^t 

"U i. J Tl! -L _ 


deal as to the best Way of doing things. An artis^ must be 
clever with his head, and \)e able to think bfe^reh®d ho^ td 
set about his work. ^ 

Step) m. A. Oomparison. — (1) Do we have to W6rk 1S]^ 
Robinson had to do with our hands ? Many boys apd 

^ Tfcere aA two or three^ sira^ified eflitions qf De Poe*e 
wcN;^k which serve this ^uroosQ. ^ 

® See Chap. XII, p.' 31-94 J 'ii 


I must be 
id ho^ td 
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hihfMo home and help their fathers and mothers. 

(N.B. It IS e^#ent that the treatment of this Step will da- 
peM Wholly upon the status of the teacher and his Wpila, 

Cfe Chap. rx,^7.)., 

(fi) Jh sc^jools where jeligious knowledge is made ubb' of* 
Mark vi. 3 or Acta xviii. 3 serve as auggestiv^parallelB, 

Step IIL B. Formulation. pt^ils ?iflp^too young for 

abstract. thought, even as to the duty^f an artisan, but th^ 
general ideas attached to Robinson^ patience, industry* 
epdurwce, and intelligence may well be expressed in classic 
form ny proverbs or the like: **®In the sweat of thy face 
thou shalt eat bread.” “ Work while rt is called to-day.” 

But ^the ^on^f of the Carpenter (Group III. below) serves 
as a appropriate md&e of emphasizing the “ lesson ’’^of 
this story. 

Step IV. — (i)- Head other examples of Bobinson’s activity 
as an aiMsan. • 

(ii)r We shall find oftier ways in which he had to pursue 
callings for which he had had no training when he was 
' younger. *0t^^ applications must bl found in correlation 
with the rest ogthe week’s pursuits. The reader who c^m- 
liaree these notes with the tf%atment of Robinson in Fuchs, 
and in Reip^ ^weites Schuljahr will observe certain differ- 
^ces. p These latter make a far greater demand upon the 
child’s attention, especially in the Vth St§p. To us their 
Application [Aniofinaung) seems to be mainly concerned with 
subjective reflection upon pwsonal conduct — a kind of 
mental activity which is indeed necessary for the develop- 
*uenb of the moral nature, bub which can scarcely be achieved 
with success in the publicity of th^ class-room. 


C. CORBELATED STUDIES CONSIDERED PARTLY IN 
CONNECTION WITH SECTION XII, PARTLY WITH 
• • OTHER Sections. 


* Crfoap I. : deogre^hy . — The class make a model of the 
Island,* using a large, flat, wooden tray, several feeff Square 
if rooip can be found for it. And although the class is too 
young to study the Robinson’s voyages in detail, those 
qhildr&n who care for it may be encouraged to hunt up the 
in.^eir Ailas. « 

Again, the T^eginninga of local Geography are readily 
associate with Robinson’s settlement in his two homes. 


cla^ imasure roughly the distances, and make plans of 
tl^r sdbQpl and rMids near ^ it. ^ ^ 


> Boe Adamt^iTAe Hw^bartian P^c^logy, fpr Bn interesting 
of Defoe’s ideas abemt tlie Islands 
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Group II. — The oorrelatiau with Nature Svud^ Section by 
Section, is so obvious that w'e need not go into detail. Thus 
in Section XII we may select Timber and Tools. Ii^W^iier 
Sections, corn and corn growing will have pi^ided material 
to occupy several weeks. The gei^ral idea in the Nature 
lessons is a.s&ciated with that of the manual work in 
Group -VI — athfly of ^fe under primitive conditions. The 
charm, and special vedue, of Robinson lies in the display of 
these conditions in a^form suited to the appreciation of a 
modern child : the gulf between p^’imitive and mod^ijn man 
is bridged over by Defoe In masterly fashion. 

Groups III, IV, and V. — See pp. 161-170, above. The 
Kindergarten literature provides abundant material for songs. 
Ai'b work in clay and colour lies 'to hand from the Nature 


Group VI. Mavlual Two courses can be followed. 

Either some single occupation, in wood d" weaving or cook- 
ing, C3an be selected and made into a “Course” extending 
over a term, or the class may be regarded as too young to 
take up a continuous course, and may therefore du a little at 
a variety of exercises. The latter presents j,he difficulty of 
requiring new tools from week vO week, and also it leads to 
dissatisfaction, since no such exercise can pspduce tolerable 
results unless repeated practice is permitted. On th^ otbei 
hand, the children are too young to gain benefit from close 
attention to any art of production. Perhaps a course of six 
weeks devoted to one art, oeuch as gardening, followed by 
another six weeks dev^Jted to weaving or basket jvork,^,and 
so op, would be a useful compromise (comp. pp. 172, 20C, 
etc., above). 

II. SCHEME OF STUDIES IN THE HUMANITIES 
S’.B. — The cycle of Bible Study, which comprises a continuous 
Course extending over several years, is not inserted here. 
Mainly from The Calendar of the Cardii^' Interrmdiate School 
for Boys, 1901 (prepared by Messrs. Fraier, Leech, Iind 
Defel^Sy, and other members of the staff). 

Note. — ^In all Forms a Reader or other text-book is 
employed, but these are not mentioned unleas^'they contain 
1 features of interest. 

A. History and Literature.^ 

Lo^er II. (average age 10^). — The work of the year is 
divided among the following three topics : (a) The St<5ty 
of the Odyssey and other (p^reek Legends (Charles Lamb^s 
TaleAiof Utyases, etc.), (b) Lejjbnds and History of South- 
East Walek u,ntil tl^ coming of ‘'‘•he English, (c) Early 
English History to the coHiing' of King Alfred. 
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{Aa I^Is J^rm containB a number of new boys each term, 
th^sy^buB is Gjiily treated as introductory to r^ular 
course whioh t^mmences in the Upper IL) 

•Uph^ II. (averse age llj). — General subject— own 
arm, es^rly England up tB Magna ChartOy di\4d^*intp three 
main sections ; — ^ * # 

(i.) Early Britain and the Britons. Sjwcial connection 
with local history. The Romfn occupation. Roman 
remains — effects on later times. 

(ii.)*The CoTning of The Englih and the Conquest of 
, Britain. The English Sing dcgns. Introduction of 
Christianity. The union of the smaller Kingdoms. 
(iii.)»Kmg Alfred and th^ Danes. • 

Reading for (ii.) and (iii.) : Hereward the* Wake 
,, (C. Kingsley). ■ 

(iv.‘) "^e Norma^ Conquest. The Crusades. Magna Cliarta. 
uhivalry. Aiithors : The Talisman (Sir W. Scott), 
Ivanhpe (Sir W. Scott). Other Literature is selected 
fiom poems connected with the Nature Studies [The 
Seascmf, etc.) 

LowEk III. Ad Upper IlJh (average age 13). — The Oj 

Chivalry, divided as follows into sections : — 

, (i.) The •Story of the 13th century — a century of great 
“ works and great aims. Henry III. » with out energy 
or great aims ; hence need of stronger king ; duel 
, between the king and l^is foreign favourites and the 
barons : ultimately Civil Wai. Simon de Montfort’s 
g • Iffe and work. ^ century also of a great religious 
movement : Franciscans and Dominicans, 

ReadUig book ; Hutton’s SirBonde Monffort (D. Nutt).^ 
^i, ) Conquest of Wales. Edward I. a great English king : 
his consolidating policy. Life of Llewelyn and hiT 
defeat. Statute of Rhuddlan. ■ 

Extrrfbts from Arnold’s Story oj Wales, 

9 (iii.) Makingaof Scotland, a story of Scottish patriotism. 

The fight for the Crown after the death of 
Alexander III. John Balliol, the vassal of Edward I. 
Sir '^illiam Wallace. Robert Bruce and Edward II. 
Bannockburn and Treaty of Northampton. 

Reading book ; Scott’s Tales of a Qrarxdf^her. 

(iv.) Ruin off’^anceT Previous story of relations between 
England and France. Beginning of Hundred Y ears’ 
• ^ar. Real reasons for jvar : Gascony and its trade, 
Scotland and its. independence. Sucoess of English. 
Why ? Cf^y and Poiti%rB. English patriotism and 

poeti-yt. 0 ^ 


^ See pp. 285 to 295, abovok 
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Reading books : Frazer’s English His^r'^from Con- 
temporary Writers^ 1307 to 1399. Conan D^»yl^’a 
The White Company. Chaucer’s Prologue to fiie 
Canterbury Tales (Stead’s Penwif^Poet,^. ^ -o 

[The >voA of ^heae Forma in Frenc% for the year is irorfe- 
lated largely wit^ this Section — vide. Mr. Leech’s Reaiier (to 
be publisned shortly, A. and C. Black)’ Voyage d’une famille 
anglaiae en France. actors in this story visit Cregy, 

Rouen, Paris, etc.)] 

(v.) a. ‘Peasants’ Revolt# Causes : faack Death and iliatit 
meant ; Tipaching of John Wy^cliffe ; Translation 
of the Bible ; the Poll Tax. Results of revolt. 

’ b. Deposition of Richard n.» wh^ aimed at being an 
’ irresponsible ruler. 

Reading "book : Selections from Shakespeare’s 
Richard II. 

(vi.) Owen Glendower : a story of Welsh patriotisfe.^ 
Extracts from Arnold’s Story of Wales. ^ 

(vii. ) Battle of Agincsourt and story of Henry \^’s reign. 
Reason why he began again the wai^frfter compara- 
^ live peace during ic^igns of Ri6hard II. and 
Henry IV. due to troubles at home. 

Reading book : Shakespeare’s Henry T, •• 

(viii. ) Story ofc disastrous War — the French succes^s and 
the Wars, of the Roses : the penalty for the 
ambition of the Eijglish nation in France and fgr 
accepting at home a usurping Lancastrian dyneisty. 
p The “suicide” of the grpat nobles and" the {)re- 
paration for the “benevolent” despotism of the 
Tudors. ^ r 

^ Extracts from Chhrch’s Warwick the King maker, n 

Reading book : Stevenson’s Black Arrow. 

Lower IV.^^(average age 14). — The Age of Discovery (1485 
to 1603), treated in sections as follows : — ® p 

(i.) Travels and Voyages, (a) Colum^5UB ; ^) The Cabgtsp 
‘“’Gama, Vespucci; (c) Cortez, Magellan, Pizarro ; 

[d] English adventurers, Drake, Frobisher, etc. 
Literature : Tennyson’s Columbus ; Hakliiyt’s Voyages. 
Geography: Spain and the New World, studied in 
connection with the narratives, and continued later 
in the year with Drake, etc. * t , 

(ii.) The Revival of Learning. — The earlier period. The 
^ revival in Italy, Germany, France. Effects *in 
England, es^cially on the Language and the 
c Li^rature. The Englkh s choirs ; Caxton, Colet, 
More. , ^ 

^ Introduced especially because the school is ii}, Wales. 

t, §\ 
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(Hi.) TlJ^R^rmatiDn and the development of National 
, ^ Churches.— (a) The Church in relation to the Re- 

• i^scence ; Luther. (^) The earlier English Pro- 
■ ^ test^nts ‘ 4cf. va. in III. Form Syll^us). * (ci) 

• « Henry VIII. mijd Wolsey. (e) Th* suj^reaaion of 
the monasteries.^ (/) Crammer and Edward VL 
(,qr) The Malian Reaction and fITe Martyrs. (A) 
Elizabeth’s national position# 

Literature for (ii.) and (iii.) ; Shahespeare’s Hmry 
% VIII., and Foftn Librarj^ (see p. 193, above). 

(iv, ) The relations betw^een Englar^ and Scotland. — fa) 
Sequel to (iii.) in III. S’orm Syllabus. Flodden 


• and Pinkie. (i)*The Scoto-French alliance, •(r) 
The Reformation in Scotland. [d) Mary* Stuart 
and Elizabeth, (e) The Hous^ of Stuart in Eng- 
• land. * 

fiiterature*: Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 

(v.) Wales and Ireland. 

1. T^e Incorporation of W^les. History of Gla- 

i morgan from Tudor ^ Times. 

2. Tl^ Conquest Ireland. Conciliation uRder 

Henry VIII. Colonisation under Mary. Con- 
\iuest and Settlement under Elizabeth. 

* (vi. ) "Elizabeth’s Foreign Policy. — Propolis of marriage. 

The Huguenots. Burleigh, Walsmgham, and the 
Council. 

* Literature for (iv. ), (v.), and (lii.) : Scott’s 
(\4i. ) HUgland and the Sovereignty of the Seas. — The Sea- 
dogs. Colonisation. The Armada. 

Literature; Kingsley’s W^twardHof 
^viii. ) Shaltespeare and the great'wrrters. 

Upper IV. (average age 14^), — From the Revolution To 
Waterloo. The treatment comprises the following sections : — 
(i. ) The Revolution in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; its 
j ^ gener^ effe#ta on the relations of the Crown to 
(a) Parliament, (5) the Army, (c) theChurcK* 

The establishment of the Supremacy of the Commons 
and Government by Ministry. 

(ii. ) Willie’s position in Europe; its effect on English 
policy, and the lasting result— the balance of power, 
(iii.) The Ag^ df AnTie, — Marlborough, Harley, St. John. 

The Act of Settlement. The Act of Union. 

^iv.) Walpole and the long peace; material pros^rity ; 

consequent failure or Stuart adventures. 

(v.) The Religioifs and Social .^vival. Wesley Whitfield, 
Howard. • 

^ ^ ! 

^ Introduced especially because the school is in Wales. 
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(vi.)‘ Chatham and In^rialism. India and'OanClQa. Clive 
and Wolfe. The American War of Ind^penj^nci. 
Washington, « 

(vii. ) The younger Pitt. Commercial ^bgre*3a and 

B reJprm? . • • • w 

(viii.) The Frei^cJ^ Ret5)lution- e 

(a) The En^sh point of view. Pitt, Burke, Fox. 
(fc) Napoleon and French aggression. 

..(c) Nelaon and ^^ritish aeappower. ^ 

(tf) Wellington and the Settlement. 

(e) The eflf^ta of the war on England. 

(is.) The state of Ireland. The^'IfniDn. Catholic Emanci- 
* pation. 

Literature : Lord Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and 
Chatham are the recomised read^g-books. 'Kiere 
is besides a varied librarj^-r*- chiefly of iflatoriDal 
fiction — covering the whole period. Poema dealing 
with striking rpisodes of the time serve aa^eepebition 
and include Southey’s Blenheim^ Car^bell’s Hohen- 
^ linden^ Wolfe’s Buriudrof Sir John^oort^ Byron’s 
Waterloo, etc., etc. 

Geography : The British Empire (exceft ^ifustralasia)^ 
in corr^ation with the history of its expansidh. 

The study of French in this Form has been correlated with 
he above, by the selection of ^reading material dealing wijh 
he Court of Louis XVIi and the French Revolution (using 
iuhn’,^ LeBehiichfur Franzosidchen U'^terricht). '' ^ 

' Lower V. (average age 15), — A review of Ancient History, 
lomprising the following 'sections (offered i for. the Junior 
;)pTtificate Examination of the Central Welsh Board) : — 

(a) Greek History, with special reference to the Persian 
War&J studied in close connection with the following 
Maps: — The Ancient World of the East; Greece 
and the W^est of Asia Minor ; The States of Greece }> 
ot^^The Empire of Alexander. Fyffe’s Lpnme»* of Greek 
History is used as a text-book, supplemented by the 
Historical Books of the Bible, GroteJ^ History of 
Greece (for special topics), Epochs of Aricient 
History, and other books in the Form Library. 

{b) Roman History, with especial reference to the life of 
CsBsar ; Maps of Italy (Rome and the surrounding 
^ tribes); Rome and Carthage, b.c. 219; Roman 
Enmire in the time 6f Augustus. Creighton’s Primer 
of flomnw History b»b a text-boojf, supplemented by 
the Epochs of Ancient Histomf, etc., aS above. 

P r— — 

^ As alternative scheme, see p. 2S6 aboyp. 
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(c) Celti?Bfltaiii to the History of King Artkur (Map of 
\ Britain during the English Conquest). ' 
Literature These sections are correlated with the follow- 
ing stmdies, offeree^ as a Literature subject for the Centital 
WeldTi BoB-rd Jifnior Certificate; — Byron CTiwae ■Harold, 

Canto 11. , at. 1 to 16, 73 t« end ; Id^of Gg^ce ; 8emwLvh(yrih ; 
Shakespeare : JyliuH Gceaar^ Act ; Tennyson : CEifume^ 
UlyBsea^ Amphion, Morte d' Arthur, iSfr Galahad. 

Upper V. (average ageJ6|). — English History and Language 
as pilscribed in tne Matriculatidh Syllabus of th"e London 
and Welsh Universities. ■ ( 

B. Geography, as part erf The Humanities, has followed “the 
course of Historical Study as above. • 

LgwER II. — Local Geography, commen'eing with the school 
premise* • 

Upper II. — From Wales to England and Ireland. 

III. — Scotland, France, Spain. 

LowERT^V.-jThe New World (especially America). 

Upper IV. ^he British Empire in the order of itSpDis- 
oovery (especially America). • 

Lower -•Ancient Geography. 

m 

w 

ni. SCHEME OF STUDY IN NATURAL SCIENCE 
• (including Physical Geography) 

piafined’for the same school, but worked out with com- 
ments by Mr. A. AbtTott, M.A., recently Assistant faster 
in the scl^ool, in an article puMished in The Schoal World 
^ January 1901), which is here reproduced by permission of 
the Editors. 

"In drawingup a syllabus for Natural Science in a Secondary. 
School, it ts necessary to consider first the various factors 
•which determine th#character and scope of the work to be 
done. The most important of these are : — • • 

I. — The age and previous training of the boys entering the 
school. 9 

II. — The length of the school life. , 

III. — The projiwfcbl^ occupation of the boys after leaving 
fichool, as indi<JRted by the industries of the district. 

IV. — The number of lessons that can be devoted^to the 
Subject etich week. 

Qiie of the most important requirements of any syllabus 
which to be fo^wed tftroijgii a whole schi^l is Jhat it 
should he contiguous, ^ that each boy, durii^ his school life, 
may work through a logical sequence of experiments without 
any abrupt changes or breaks. This does not imply that the 
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same ground shouldj in no case, be gone over a second^time ; 
a more or less empirical knowledge in the ^ferlier sta^ may 
well be added to and deepened by further • inf estigatiopa 
when the inind more developed. , i • ' V * 

While the whole ayll^ua ia drawfa up with a due regard to 
continuity, it ahtiild be'planned fn such a way that a boy 
entering the school in | higher Form than the lowest should 
be able, from hia previous experience, to pick up the thread 
and work^ with other boys who havs" entered the schDoJ,at an 
earlier age. This ia eaaenfial, aa a new boy ia not, aa a rule, 
placed in a particular Form because of hia attainments in 
aci|nce, but ia generally judged by^the standard he peaches 
in othejr aubjecta. This furnishes an additional reason for a 
certain amount of r^etition in the aubjecta of the syllabus. 
It cannot be denied that in many cases the previous trajining 
of the new boys does not count for very^miich, a^in moat 
Secondary schools the majority of them are drawn from either 
elementary or private schools. In the former f^ase, owing to 
the size of the classes here science is taugh^ yit atl, it is im- 
possible to have any training for younger hiys in practical 
work (a necessary condition for^ successful course of natural 
Bcienoe) ; while in the latter case the accofnn 4 ;j^dation for 
pract^l work is often very poor. Exception must be mad^ 
in the case of boj^s who have previously been in an Organised 
Science school, as their instruction in science has usually 
been sound. ^ '' ' 

The factor which ia least important, except to boys in their 
last j^ar or two at school, is the probable occupation in aftel' 
life. If a boy receives a tfejorough grounding in the principles 
underlying one branch of,, science and in accurate scientific 
methods of thought, he will be able to apply his knowledge 
later on to other branches without much dimculty. 

The most important factor in determining th^ scope and 
character of a science syllabus ia that of the time tha^ 
can be spent on the various subjects, in ScH'ools of Scidhce 
very offen as many as six hours a week are allotted to these 
studies, but in other schools where science is only regarded as 
one of many subjects, not more than three or foCir hours can 
be spent on it, except by boys in the higher Forma who have 
begun to specialise. Two results follow fri^m this : (l),that 
only one branch of science can be taken up duVing the school 
year, i/: being obviously impossible to attempt more ; (2) that 
the science master must endeavour to call in the services "of 
his coUeagi^ by correlating hi^work w^'th theirs, his chief 
collab&rateurs being the teachers of dracving, mathematics, 
and geography. , ^ ^ V 

The correlation with drawing may be maintained through 
the lower Forms but it is inadvisable that it shcmld be con- 
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tinued in^liBvftddle Forms, as it could then consist merely of 
drawings of apparatus. It seems better to limit it to 
the repreaen^tion of the various objects eicamined during the 
V-rlitr ppriod whin the youngest boys are engaged in nature 
Btud^. M the beginntng of the study of phyaicaf science and 
mathematics the correlation betwee# the teaching or the two 
subjects is very close, but at a later pMod the points of 
actual contact become fewer, matlAmatics being regarded 
rather as an instrument^than as a cognate subject. Until a 
boy f^egins to specialise m some oiie subject, an acquaintance 
with elementary algebra and aritljmetic will carry him 
through a great deal of his physical science, always sup- 
posiif^ that this is studied experimentally with a view to 
acquiring a knowledge of principles rather than a faJcility for 
working out numerical examples. To justify this assertion, 
whfch, must be remembered, only applies to boys in the 
middle forms under tl*e age of fifteen, it is necessary to consider 
the subjects j:aken up. In physics, measurements of length, 
area, anA volume, elementary mech#nic8, hydrostatics, and 
heat are gai^rally regarded as the most suitable for be- 
ginners.^ A knowledge of Ij^e four rules and of proportton in 
arithmetii^ with algebra up to simple equations, is neceasary 
, for this. •Tor the subject of chemistry an acquaintar^ with 
proportion, including percentages, is enoqgh. The subjects 
of light, electricity, magnetism, and sqund are better reserved 
tpr subsequent study, though jn each subject important laws 
can be discovered without the aiA of any but elementary 
■ mIthematicB. That ^correlation is possible between ex- 
perimental science and physical geography is obvious," seeing 
that such processes as distillation, solution, decantation, and 
dl*y8tallisation, which are carried ’out in the laboratory on a 
small scale, are continually going on in nature on a very 
much larger scale. ■ ^ 

Tift follBwing syllabus has been drawn up for a secondary 
' sohool of 200 boys, 'vfliere ten is the entrance age, and seventeen 
the assumed leaving age. The number of lessons Eiikitted to 
the subject each week is three, except in the case of a few 
boys in thejiighest Forms who intend to take up engineering 
or some kindred occupation, and nati^rally spend a great deal 
more time in th^ study of -|?hysical science. It is found that 
very few boysienter the school at ten years of age, the lowest 
class having an average age of about ten and a half. ThiSp 
•lass is merely preparatory for tjie next higher, and ttiere are 
therefore five school years to be devoted to science before 
specialisation is IJ^un. • ^ m f 

^ See, for instance^ the Syllfifcu/ of Elementary Science 
adopted l^ the Hiead Masters’ Association. 
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First Year. Average Age 14^. 

• * 

Nature Study . — ^ys of this agemre ufiable to und«rtal^ 
the syst^m^ltic Study of either phylioa of chenfiatryf and 
nature study seeijp^to bftbest fitted to j:rain them in obaerva- 
tion, and in such ^straoi reasoning as they are capable of. 
They are naturally attActed much more by animate than by 
inanimate nature. The great diffici^ty in this subject is the 
untruBtwtfjrthineaa of the weather, as the study must be^ to a 
,,very great extent, undertaken out of doors. It is very dis- 
appointing to the teacher, when he has prepared a lesson on 
clinfbing plants, for instance, to finif that the weather fs un- 
fit for ^ork out of doors. Another difficulty is the length of 
time taken by the experiments. If a small boy plants seeds 
and has to wait for the shoots to appear abo^e the gr^ncT, he 
is inclined to forget all about them in^ the interval, during 
which many other things have been occupying his attention. 

The discipline is not a very serious matter, as therboys, for 
work in the garden, are divided into batches of five, each one 
presided over by a monitor, whjp is usually ifeen enough in 
exercising his privileges. With regard to practical work in 
school, dt is obviously not so easy to arrange matiCTS ip thisr 
way, as the boy% need individual attention and are" very 
young. The dimcultyi can, in some measure, be obviated by 
allowing the boys to work in pairs, care being taken in the 
choice of partners, and' by seeing that plenty of ^work is 
provided foi them. It still, however,, remains, to a certain* 
extent, and it is difficult to see any way in which it can, with 
a limited staff, be got over, Woe a class, which is nrot too large 
fo^.any other subject in thfe curriculum, cannot be divided in 
the one subject of natural science. 

, It is inadvidflfble to draw up a syllabus in nature study, to 
which the teacher rigidly adheres, owing to tfte variable 
character of our climate, but the followRig gires an ideaiof 
what may be done : — 

The School wr\d its fS'wrrownrfingfs.— Examination of wood and 
stone. Of soil and gravel. Comparison of soil oi garden with 
gravel of playground. Time needed for water to disappear 
from each under varying conditions. DTffer^i^e between^oU 
, on surface and that underneath. Difference between ordinary 
soil and soil which has been heated. 

Connection between VegetaUe Life and Soil. — ^Food of plants, 
Ijoosening o^soil. Digging. ^ Worms. Frost. Food taken 
up in bWid state. Plant grown from seeO, food being sup- 
plied. (Each boy watches his o^ plalit, sketching it and its 
parts at various stages.) 
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Ae aind Emmies of Plants. — Woriiqifl, bees, 

vaiintl^inBectB, parasites. 

J^oSctive^mimiCTy. — Meta/morphoses of Insects. 
^heJ/Ve<Uhera/r]jd€Jond%tiori6 which lnjkm\te it. — Coostruo- 
tion otweatJier chart, entries being made d»ily. • Dkection 
of wind, with use of compass. Fros^ Depth to which hard- 
ness of ground is noticeanle. Rainfall, \fibh use of rain 
gauge. 9 - 

Temperature^ with use oj Thermometer. — Barometer. — The 
atmo^^eric pressure is* marked, « though the use of the 
barometer must at this period he baswj empirical know- 
lei^e. 

The orlc done hy i?cim-*-*Formation of springs and rivers. 
The work done by rivers. • 

"[fowards the end of the year the measurement of length in 
the metric system is begun. On these measurements all the 
work in^ecimals is baaed, every example being concrete. 
After having ^nished the addition and subtraction of lengths, 
the boys pi^ceed to the multiplication ^nd division of lengths 
by whole numbers. They then learn the operations involved 
in the addition^ subtraction, multiplication and divisiofl of 
vulgar fractions, the examples being again concrete, a»d,^t 
Uie becinni^, iMiaed on aetual measurements made with a 
loot ruflB. It ought to be stated that every jjoy in the school 
is provided with a hoxw'ood scale on which both English and 
metric measures are marked. 


Second Yew.r, Average Age 12^. 


Boys at this stage have become fSmiliar with the ordinary 
operations ^ involved in the use t>f decimals and vulg^jr 
fractions, and now continue their vulgar fractions as mathe- 
matics, and no longer quite bo concretely. In* the previous 
stage they ht.ve not learned to multiply or divide decimals by 
decimals, but h#ve confined themselves to the multiplication 
and division of length by whole numbers. They now goon to 
the measurement of area, beginning with the area of a 
refttanale. It is easy for them to extend their knowledge of 
multiplicatioif b^ whole numbers to multiplication by 
decimals. Multiplication by decimafs less than unity is 
rendered posBih/.B* by "changing the unit employed from a 
oentimetre, or decimetre, to a metre. 

Jhe word ‘ division ’ is applied.^ to two distinct operations ; 
first, that of dividing a certain qmantity into an exact number 
of ; and 'Second, that »f mT^ding hdw manp timip one 

quantity is conj^infl^ ' in another. The first operation has 
been leeaned in the pr^ious yeat'p and the 'second is now 
begun, as it involves the division of decimals by decimals. 
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Concrete examples are easily found. Exartfptes involving the 
same operation arise from such processes aafinding tl^^igth 
of the side of a rectangle, having given thp i^rea and the 
length of the othpr side. Examples involving all ^arjJBus 
rules pare dertved from determkiS,tions* of the areas of 
parallelograms, j^yanglla and polygops, various properties of 
these figures being found incidentally. 

Much of this work ^s, of course, left to the mathematical 
ma>ater, while the science mastep continues the study of 
physicargeography begun in the previous year. Tlie^ollow- 
ing is the syllabus infuse, experiments on a small scale in the 
laboratory being carried out by each boy, as he gains thereby 
ndl only a better knowledge of pfiysical g ^ ^ \ ^ But also 
an acqfuaintance with the more usual methods of manipula- 
tion in chemistry, "an acq^uaintance which will be of use to 
him ill later years. 


The Properties of Water. 

r I 

Solution of Solids. — A aoli^ dissolved ifl water spreads 
through the solution. It does not settle on standing. It can 
be recovered by evaporation. It passes throBglPithe pores pf 
a filter paper, p Insoluble substances can be removed by 
filtration, or by decantation. Drinking water contains solids 
in solution. River water coptains insoluble solids. 

Distillation. — The work done by rivers (a) infdissplviiig 
solitte, (&) in carrying un dissolved stJlids. 

Reasons for saltnesa of f ea, for freshness of rain water, for 
formation of mudbanks, deltas, &c. Comparisrfh of river^ of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and of those east and west of the 
Rocky Mounl-ains. 

Solution oj Oasts. — Drinking water contains dissolved air. 
Estimation of amount. ^ „ i 

TJ^'^Formation of Waves on Water. — The work of the sea. 
The work done by ice. Forces tending to raise land. EaarJbh- 
quakes. Volcanoes. Coral. Shape of the Eaigbh. Latitude. 
Longitude. Motions ef the earth. Day and night. Seasons. 
Phases of moon. Eclipses. » i 

Measurement of Time. — Sundial. Water clock (by running 
water out of burette and noticing time taken for each 5 0 .^^.). 
Pendulum. 

The Examination^ of fthite li|[ht. ‘Reflection and 

refraction of light. 
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Third Year. Avtrage Age ISJ. 

ii4 this Bta§e have finished their measurements of 
lengtlT and areS,. Hliinc found the aredfe of*reqtangles, 
parallelograms, trianglga aitd polygoift, the^J^now something 
about angles, and are therefore prepared to begin geometry. 
Jnatead of adopting Euclid, an introductory course has been 
drawn up which proviclpa a gradual transition to abstract 
geomfl)ry from physical measureraents. In comptring two 
lengths the pupil has always been accustlimedto measuringeach 
with a scale, and has therefore adopted the axiom that things 
equal fb the same thing aft equal to one another. He has^for 
two years been constantly superposing one length on Another. 
It is therefore natural for him to compareftwo angles either by 
the ihdijject methr^ of placing a protractor, which he makes 
for hims^f, on each of them, and finding whether both Con- 
tain the same Clumber of degrees, or by the direct method, to 
which he ^as hitherto been unaccustomed, of placing one 
angle on the dtjier. Hence he begins his propositions with 
those capable orproof by sup«r-position. Having thoroughly 
grasped th^e, Jie uses them to prove other propositions. "At 
this point, mis geometry becomes more abstract, and the work 
is left lo the teacher of mathematics. • 

The science master begins now with -the area of a circle, 
aitfi the value of tt, and goes on*to the estimation of volume. 

The re^t of the syllabus is as follo’vfs : — 

• The volumes of right prisms, v cylinders, spheresk, and 
irregularly shaped bodies. Wemhing. Relative density, 
(Relative density is taken, as the boy has at this period 
reached proportion in arithmetic.) • 

It is evident, both in this syllabus and in lhatfor the other 
years, that great care is necessary in drawing 'up the whole 
school*routme for each year, and that the teachers of science 
fl-nd mathematfcs miflt be in close touch with the work of 
each other. It has been found, in actual practice, flTat the 
quantity of work done can be so regulated that the boys do 
study cogna% parts of science and mathematics at the same 
time. This arrangement has been .greatly facilitated by 
the division of th^ sta^ into committees for the discussion of 
the curriculum^ the mathematical and science masters being 
on the same committees. 

P 

P 

Fou:^h Yeai^ Average Age 

In this year bPys are Mpected to take a public examination, 
and the Work has to te regwlat^ ^ith due regard to the 
requirements of the examining body. 
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Syllabus ; — 

Elementary hydroatatica. Barometer. Boyle’s ,La\^' ^ 
Elementary mechanica. ^ 

Principle of Archimedfes. 

Elem^htiry l^t. 


Fifth '^^EAk. 


Average Age IS^. 


In this stage the subject studied ^ia elementary chemistry, 
treated Aiore or less aqpurding to the so called 'heJliatic’ 
method. • 

Boys who remain in the school after this begin to specialise, 
wotking for the various examinations they are boftnd to 
take.” ^ 


N.B. — In spite of the severe strictuics passed by^^rofeasor 
Armstrong, of ‘ ‘ heuristic ” fame, on some portitvis of the above 
syllabus, it may be tak^n that the general principles under- 
lying it are approved in many Secondary Cthoolfl, except 
perhaps in respect of the necessity for intftducing Nature 
study and physiography as practical science before physics 
and chemistry are ventured upon. * , 

In succeeding j^ears the chief change will be, to cdver the 
ground more rapidly,, and thus to take part of the Course at 
an earlier age. Correlation ^ith Mathematics will greatly 
aid this progress. • 

The next “reform” ^ good Setj^ondary School^ ap^ai;s 
likely' to concern itself with mathematics — more particularly 
in reforms of elementary n^thematics as related the science 
syllabus. These reforms "can only be effected where the 
teacher of scienoe also teaches mathematics to the same pupils. 
It may be hoped therefore that the Board of Education will 
cease to encourage the specialist chemist and tKe specialist 
physiciM) in schools, but will urge Bcience nidsters to t^K 
algebra^nd arithmetic — and mathematics masters to take up 
physics. The teachers must be associated if the pupils are to 
aMociate these two great groups of knowledge (see pp. 1^, 
296 above). 

* • « 

IV. A SECTION OUT OF THE ABOVE SyLLABUB ; 

• ON BOYLE’S LAW. . , 

Also kindly contributed byJVIr. A. .^bbott, M.A. 

(PaA; of a Course taken by boys aged (ft to 16.) Previous 
Beqbions ; — • • s . ^ 

(1) They had determined the densitiefi of liquids which do 
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not' (nix wlNf by balancing colnmna of thenv against 

coJ^in'iM of water in a U tube. 

^ "ftiie j^d to Ihe measurement of the pressure of thr air, 
loathe bardmetef, which was taken as another case ot the 
U \ubKS, which a column of mercury is balanced a^inst a 
column of air, the barometer being oj^the syphon fornf 

“Step. L — You haVte been learning soA^thing about the 
barometer ? What is a barometer ^ An instrument for 
measuring the pressure of the air. How great did we find 
the pwssure of the air tobe ? We found that it wa» the same 
as that of a column of mercury 70 cjn. high would be on 
the same area. 

Nn^ what would be t\ie%weight of such a column of mercury 
on a square centimetre of area? 1033 '6 grammes forked 
out in previous lesson). This great presayre must have some 
effect on the layers of air near the ground? Yes, it could 
compreaftt into a ^ma41er space. Have you any reasons for 
supposing thaj air can be compressed ? Give me an instance 
□f the voTqjne occupied by a quantity of air being reduced by 
pressure ; — A-»bicycle tyre : a football bladder. You have 
oompressed thai air in your bicycle tyre, ,but have •you 
measured the change in volume produced by a certain 
pressure ? ^Yifu have not. 

Aim* — Then to-day we will measure the changes in the 
volume a quantity of air which are proauced by altering 
the pressure upon it. 

IStep II. — We must first devise a luiitable apparatus. We 
qeed (!)■ something to contain the air ; (2) something to 
compress it, * ’ 

(1) As we,wish to carry out th^ experiment as accurately 
as-possible, we must have a vessel which will allow us to 
notice very small changes of volume. Then what shall We 
use to contain the air ? A very narrow vessel-i-a glass tube. 

(2) How th all we apply a pressure, which we can readily* 
measure, to a ^uantidy of air in a glass tube ? You cannot 
think of a method ? Then how have we measured pffssures 
before? You have, for example, measured the pressure of 
tRe atmosphere. What substance did we select for the 
atmosphere ft rest upon ? Mercury — place in a long narrow 
tube. Why did we select mercury? "Because it has a high 
density. Let ijs Ho tHe same again, following the example of 
|pi|(prt Boyle, who first carried out this experiment about ^ 

S aars ago* He describes* his apparatus as follows 
Essays in Historical Chemistry, p. 20) : — 

I tibok then% long gtasa ^ube, which, de]|terouB 

ad the help ^a lamp, was in such a manner crooked 
at the bottbm, that 1m«^;m.rt tymed up was almost parallel to 
the rest of the tube, and the orifice of this shorter leg of the 
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syphOD (if I may so call the whole instrumej^beiffg hermeti- 
cally sealed, the length of it was divided into inches (e#cU,nf 
which was subdivided into eight parts) by a straj.ght^iift of 
paper, which, containing those divisions, ivas carefully pasted 
all along iti. Then putting in as mu^h qui/sksilv^fas served 
to fill ^.he arch or beaded part^ of the syphon, that the 
mercury Btanding bi a leyel might reach in the one leg to the 
bottom of the divided jsaper, and just to the same height or 
horizontal line in the other, we took care, by frequently 
inclining ^-he tube, so that the air rfight freely pass frism one 
leg into the other by t^he side of the mercury (we took, I say, 
care) that the air at last included in the shorter cylinder was 
of tihe same laxity with the rest tqf the air about it-* This 
done, we began to pour quicksilver into the larger leg of the 
syphon, which by it/i weight pressing up that in the shorter 
leg, did by degrees straighten the included air.’ p 

We will carry out the experiment alipoatf exactly he did, 
but using the metric system of measurement instead of the 
English system of feet and inches, and after po'uriyg into the 
larger tube successive quantities of mercury,!, noticing the 
volume of the ^ir after the adc^tion, as welliia the length of 
the^column added. In this way* we obtain a series of numbers, 
which give us [a) the pressure applied ; (f>) thfe vfliume of the 
air. ‘ 

The experiment; should of course be undertaken as practical 
work, in which the pupils not only observe, but share in the 
operations. , * 

[In an actual experiment carried out by a boy the '/ollowing 
numbfers were obtained : — 


Premire 

^Volume 


76-3 

16-3 

1243-69 

78-7 

15-8 

1243-46 

81-2 

15 2 

1234/-24 

85'8 

14 4 

1235-52 

*•89-9 

13-7 

1231-63 

941 

13-2 

1242-12 

97*9 

12-7 

1243-35 

103-5 

12 

1242- 0 

106-5 

11 5 

1229-75 

110-1 

11-2 

?233 12 

114-8 

10-7 

1238-36 

'143-4 

8-6 

1233-34 

150-6 

8-2 

1234-92] 

i ** 
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in. X? Q£yi^:yuLrison . — What do you notice at on^e about 
thege ll^nmberB ? Jhab as the pressure increases the volume 
decr^^B^, ^ut we knew that before, without carrying out an 
experiment ! Can w# not consider the figures more carefully 
ana find sow^ exvLzkrtlatwn between them ? u o 

Consider ijie first and last pressures^ and the first aftd last 
volumes observed. * 

When the pressure is 76*3 cm. ^he volume is 16*3 
cin.,^ and when the pressure is 150‘o cm. the volume is 
8*2 cmP ^ ^ , 

It is evident that -while the pressure jjas been doubled, the 
volume has been halved. Let ua represent this by an 
equation. • • * 

Let^i and^ 2 ^^s the pressure, and and the voilumes ; 

1 n Pi '^2 i 

we liE^ve then ~ , or I’j = p^ % 

u Pi i’l 

We can easily nnd*out whether it is true for all the 
numbers obtained. Find the product of the pressure by the 
correspoudiog volume in each case. [Jhe pupils obtain the 
numbers given*ih the third column, and see at once that they 
are nearly the s^hie, whatevergbe the pressure applied.] • 
Step III, B. Formidation . — What is our conclusion ? Wl^n 
air is com^esled, its volume changes in such a way that 
the product of the volume and the pressi^re is constant : 
or, if ^ 1 , represent the pr^sures, and Uj, 

&c* the corresponding volwine^— 

• 

• ■ * iOj X Uj = ^ X I ’2 =^3 X U 3 = &C. 

We have gained this result by u^ing mercury to compress 
the*air ; if we had other convenient apparatus and materials 
you would find that the same law holds good for all kinds of 
pressure upon air. • ^ 

It whl b6 interesting to see now whether our conclusion is 
the same as tha^ arri^d at by Boyle. He did not measure 
the pressure and volume after each small addition of mercury 
a^we have done, but he describes the result he obtained as 
follows : — ‘ C^tinuing this pouring in of quicksilver till the 
air in the shorter leg was condensation reduced to take up 
but half the spac^ it possessed (I say possessed, not filled) 
'before, we cast* our eyes upon the longer leg of the glass,' 
upon which we likewise pasted a list of paper carefully 
difided into inches and parts, and we observed, not without 
/ ^ 

^ %t has been ^irfted out in pr^ious Sections t^at wifen we 
expreBB a volume in cminve are giv]jig the length of a cylinder 
whose diameter is that of the fube. 
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delight and saliBf&otion, that the quiekailf^r^in^hat Ic^er 
part of the tube was 29 inohea higher than Jha other. v 
In this experiment, he found that in order t#> ikflvif the 
volume he had to double the preaaura by kdding^ snoiigh 
mercury ta make a dolumn equal the baromatnc ^ight. 
This cimoluaioTi agrees ^actly witji ours. ti 

Entry is now flA.de by each pupil in his note book. 

(1) Sketch of apparatus and method of experiment. 

(2) Li^ of figures obtained. r « 

(3) FoTmula. • 

(4) The same exprelsed in words as above. 

Step^IV. — a. Draw a curve representing the numbers ob- 
tained, plotting volumes along the horizontal line, and 
pressures along theVertical line. « 

b. Work out the following examples^: — * • 


(1) Mercury is poured into a U tube which has one end 

closed. By inclining the tube several times the^iercnry is 
brought to the same level in both limbs. K “^is then found 
that the length' of the column Af air is 11 cm. How much 
mrttjury must be poured into the other liml\ to^xeduoe it to 
(1) 9 cm., (2) 8’5 cm., (3) 7 cm. t , ► 

The barometei stands at 76 cm. 

(2) A bubble of air- 14 feet from the surface of water in a 

pond has a volume of 3 c.c. Wh^ft volume will it have ok a 
depth of 25 feet (water barometer 34 feet) ? ” «’ » 


— This lesson has b«en selected as providing a striking 
example of the application of the Steps (Chap. Alll) in their 
phrest form. The reader’s attention should be directed to 
consider how, far the value of the instruction would be 
' diminished if any of the Steps were cut short, ar coftfuaed, 
or omitted. Or, again, how far the inctructgr in physic^ k 
likely, t|p go wrong, in dealing with immature minik, ii he 
neglect the scientific study of the mental processes involved 
in apperoeiving Boyle’s Law. ^ * 
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y. CURRICULUiy:. TABLE TO ILLUSTRATE^ 
CHAPTERS V, VIII, XI, and XVI. , 

• 

"PliB following Table is mainly a reproduction of a sheet pre- 
pared ffft transmTsaioii to public authorities, similar in form to 
the “ Tabell^ ” issued annually by the Directors of RzahcJiuhn 
and Gym'^xim in Germany. It is moi^e effective than the Time 
Tables requited at present by the Board of Education, for it 
shows at a gla!^ce the distril^ition of studies ^oth among the 
Forms and the Staff), while it permits elasticity in the di^ails 
of allptmi^t fbr each day. I omit here the various additional 
duties in Discipline, "House” interest^ School Games, 
Libraries, Care of School Accounts,^ Teaching for Extra 
Examinations (Civil Service, Uriivers’ity Scholarships, etc,, 
etc.), which are laid upon Secondary Schools in Great 
, Britain,'^ whereas in foreign countries they play a very small 
part in the teacher’s life. And yet some of these, conterned 
with the corporate life of the sflhool (see p. 16, above), are 
more vital to the highest aims of education than anything 
contained in this Curriculum Table. 

The time allotted to Science and Mathematiss is determined 
by the Board of Education (South Kensington) Directory. * 



Staff |n 
order of 
appoint- 
ment. 

— ^ 

^ " Bbniob Division, l> 

Vlth Form. 

Upper V. 
PoWn. 

Lower V 
Form. 

F^onn. 

Mod^ IV. 

AvSpage age 
of Form, . 

■} 17i 

16 

14J 

. i8i"' 

* 16 

No. In 
Form. 

j ^ r . 

! . 17 

27 

^ 25 ol^‘ 

r 26 


IJ Scriplitre. 



2 M'then^tlce 

A. 

•" [ 

4Pre 

L 

nch.* 4 Qi 

U Scripture 
•eok* 

4 French 
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Italic Sprint is us^d for t^rrfia tmploytd in a sense sjoeciS? to the 
study of Education. ■ 


AbsiTrption, in IV^thod, 319 
Abstract Dodies of Knowledge 
62, 73, 279. 318 
Ahstractimi 324 
Adolescence, .*5, 234, 251, 374 
Age-limits for alhools, 97 ^ 

Agriculture, classified, 72 
,(4tm, HI Mfthfld, 284, 314 
Aim ol' Education, 6-9, 40 
Alfred, King, 158 
^ienation of school and h^e„ 
218 ^ ^ 
Anwrican Education, 106 
' (note), 113, 154, 197, 202 
(Teaching of Art) 

A^ialysiSy in Method, 314 
Apperception^ 29, 38, 269, 273 
AppUcationy 267, 278, 295, 
33& • 

■Annada, Knowledgff of, 280 
Articidationy 319, 366 
‘‘Art for Art’s sake,” 78, I7l, 

* 355 

ArtSy nature of, 57, 63-66 ; 
its rules, 59 ; ^Ifagified, 76- 
80 ■ 

Arts of Expression, 76, 145, 

• res, 191, 213, 243 

of RepreseTitatim, 79, 145, 

171, 201, 249 • 

of Gons^ructi(\ 83 

Attention, 314 i 


Backward pupils, 399 
Balance, 31 
Beowulf, 157 
Besi^nung, 319 
Bible lessons, 68, 185 . 
Bi-lingual tmchiiig, Hi, 197 
Bismarck, 334 • 

Blackboard, use of, 392 
Board of {Education, 107, 124; 
Circular on Petroleum 
, Lamps, 22; Code, 61, 135, 163 
— Return of 1897, 93 

Reports, 222, 231, 264 

Minute, 111, 22ft 

« Directory, 111, 226, 323 

"Book-keeping, 228 ^ 

Botany, 240 

Boyhood, features of, 98 
Branch of study (adopted a 
technical term), 21 * 

Brush-woBk, 134 »• 

Cadet Corps, 88, 252 
Carnentry, 83 

Certificates, Entrance and 
Leaving, 97, 109 
Chemistry, 240 ^ 

Child, cannot be Mt ftlone, 
19, 20 ; but allowed elbow 
^ room, 21 ; ^gard naid to, in 
• Christian ethics, 28 ; a^ 
• ^ial bemg, 51 
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Childhood t features of, 98, 130, 
m, 152 

Child- study propaganda, ^ 
Church, share in control of 
Education, 9^ 1C 
City Bchooi life, 220 
Civics, an abstract acritnce^^ 73 
Civil Service Examinations, 
229 ^ 

Class Teachingj distinguished 
from private tuition, ^ ‘ 

Classes, size of, 12, 13^ 316, 
385 

Codes, pufposB of, 94 
Commerce, 227, 257 ^ 

Common-sense, 116 
Concmtratiorij 43-48, 133, 142, 
227 

Contemplation, 337, 361 
Continuity, 124 

Ctmtrol of Eduction, 5, 9-11, 
69 93 

Cookery, 83, 204, 217 
Corporate lift of school, 16, 17, 
51, 402 

Corporations various, ' con- 
cerned in the Control^ of 
Education, 9 

Correctim of written work, 
394 * u 

Correlation, 39, 86, 266, 314f 
355, 415 

Country schools, ,220 
Courses of Study, 97, 225-230, 
^ 235, 356, 383, 413-428 
Crammi^. 279 ,, 

Culture -Epochs, 31, 69 

Dancing, 89, 174 
Darstdlevder Unterrichtfl^^, 
^9, 321, 398 

Differentiation, 410 ; between 
^Primarj^ and Secondary 
Schools, 24 and Chap. IV 
Disorder, 388 . 

Domeati^Koonomy, 83, 204 
Drama, 77 ' d , 

Drawing, Method in, 355-37 g 


Dtawing Society, Eoyal, ^’^1, 
202 ' . ‘ 
Drill, 88, 120, 173, ^ 

fi ' ^0 

EoopoiiiOBf an / ’ abstract 

sapience, 73 / 

Education, Definition of, 2 
— subject of, 3 

scope of Science of, 5 

Edubational Values, 67 ^ 
Emotion, 270, 274 
Efngineering, 72, 251, 256 
Equipment, 23, 104 ' 

Ethics of the Period, 7 
Examinations, as affecting 
Method, 316 

f 

Faculty-psycho^.ogy, 33, 149, 
151 , ’ 

Fairy-tales, 137, 154 
^Family, shate in control of 
Education, 9 

Feeling. See Emotion ^ 
Fidelity, 363 
French schools, 109 
c Fl '^belian system, 129 

GAMEa, 56, 82, 83, 87, 173, 25i 
Genius, 115, 373 
Geography, 61, 160, 176, W, 
211 228 

Geomkry, 73, 164, 190, 242 

lesson, 295 

Geometrical ^rawing, 1?2, 
129, 165 

Ge^jman Education, 109, 127, 
164, 229, 231 

German lessons, i20, 245, 339 
Gesinnunpa Unterricht, 67 
Girlhood: See Jloyhood i. 
Girl’s Education, 112 (noteji, 
240, 390 

Government, 14, 17, 140 
Grtimmar, 6^, 74, 170, 191 ' 

Grammctr, /Mature of, 59, 74, 
249 ' 

Greek Education, 42, 49 
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Oro ^3- 08 * 268 

G^id^e,fJ4, 17, 140 
GyimmstiM^in Germany, 56,* 
127^ 

classifiyd, 87 

HabU, 336 

Handtiriting, Method in tfihch- 
ing, 365-375 

Harmonious Demtlopmtnl. See 
BalaJhce • • 

Haslemere MuBeum, 180 
Head Masters’ Association Re- 
port, 109 

Herbarti^s, 129 ;* Theory of 
Culture-Epochs, 30 
^"^"”''3 (Jf Biblical Teach- 

ins. 

Jive Stagui, 272, 328. 

381 ^ 

Hiawatha, i67,"159 
Highei^ Elementary Schools, 
111, 222 

History, defined, 69, 17R; 

Ifcheme of, 179, 180, iJ»lo, ' 
22?, 236, 311 
-2 — lesson in, 283 ■ 

History, Outline to be used, 
1^2, 288 ■ 

Home Office Report, 208, 209, 
217, 404 

Home%LeBa»nB, i.e. Home- 
• 'v^prk, 205, 3Q8, 403i 
Humanities, 48, 67, 133, 144, 
156, 179, 210, 235, 332 || 

Hygiene, referred to, 14, 17, 
214, 216 ® 

^ ■ 

Jmitation, 336 b 
Imitative Exercises, 82 
iTiumlse, 40-42 
^ Industrial Schools, 217 
Iinfml, features of;* yo * 
Infant SohoUl. SeJ Kinder- 
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Intensive plan, 110 
Inte'^eat, 35 ; fields of, 

acquir^, 38, 186" 3l4 

Interruptions to lessona, S6 J 
Invention, &fZ • 


JosEPH,"Sffi)ry of, 156 

) 

Kindergarten, 98, 100, 137 
Knowledge, Nature of, 275 

Language, 68, 76, 1^, 16^, 
191, 243, 258, 277 
Languages, Foreign,"* 194, 244, 
339, 368 
Latin, 246 
Leisure, 233 

Literature, 65, 181, 243, 272 

Manual Traiui»g, Arts of, 80, 
83, 203, 2£t) 

Material, 17 ; to be selected 
for the child, 20 ; the prob- 
lem stated, 21 

Mathematics, 73, 135, 144, 161, 
• 188, 192, 212, 220, 241, 295, 

3ll, 330 

Memory, 100 • 

J^ethod, 17 ; to directed for 

o the child, 20 ‘ 

Modern Language teadhing, 
123, 194, 213, 243 
Music, 77, 1.*, 143, 165, 17B, 
200, 214, 271, 355-375 
Myth, 137 

■ a 

Nature Knawle^e, 71, 144, 
159, 186 
Neee^ty, 23 
Notes of Lessons, 378 
Note-taking by pupils, 396 
Novel, The, 138 , • 

Occupations, 43 ^ 3 , 1 ^ 
Odyssey, 1 ^ * 

O^dibnce Mbps, 160 
Oxford Magazine quoted, 122 
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Parents, 9, 404,407, 408 

PatriDtiam, 186 ^ 

PerfoT^manctf 270, 337 
Periods of sehool life, 07 
Periods (lengtl! oF lesson), 402 
Philology^ 75 

Physical Exerciseff. t**SBe^i?e- 
cr&ationa 
Physics, 240 
Phyaiograplty, 61 
Physiology, 187, 212 ^ ^ 

f^lay, nature of, 92 
Poetr/, of children, 66 
Practice, c(in Method), 267, 
369 , 

Practice (or Conduct) of Edu- 
cation, 11, 12, contrasted 

with Theory, 12 
Preparatiorif 159, 266, 286, 313 
357 

Prepaaration (-fe^s), 357 
Preparatory Schools of Eng- 
land, 102, 173, 232 
Presentation, 318-324, 360 
Progress, 24 ^ 

Public Schools of England, 
102,173,218 
Punishment, 391 
Pupil, fecial use of term, 101, 
178 ; va|-i'yus types of, 38 Be 


Questions and Answers, 397 


READiNe* 166, 193, 287, 359, 
362, 366 

Recreations, 55, 81, 136, 171, 
203. 215, 251 

Reflection, in Method, 3f9 
^Renaissance, 22, 84 
Restraint, 116 

Rhythmical Exercises, 89, 174 
Rights of the child, 22, 28 
Rooms on Crrft>^, 155, Appen^ 
dix I ^ 

Rules of Art, 59 ^ a 8ta|) 
lessons in the Arts, 366 
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St. Paul’s S,phool, l20 

Science IrlstruBtion, 7lf) 186,“ 
211, 229,^39, 2^5, flll^fand 
see Naijjfre Hjiowfedg^ ..p 
Spient^c l^ethoc^j/^ai^ns of, 

ii h 

School of Science^' 226 
Scotland, 113, 228 
Secondary Education, Report 
off Royal Commissie^i on, 
93, 105 c 

S’econdary School, The, 101, 
.103, 124, 232 • 

Section, 268, 309, 354 
Self activity, 40, 169, 332 
Sequence, 121 « 

Sesam^yHohse, 160 ^ 

Shorthand, 228 ® 

Simon de Moirtfoft, lessons 
on, 181, 285 

Size of Classy. "See Classes 
^'Sloyd, 83, 85 

Society of a school;^ 15, 17, 51 
Socratic Method, ^9, *C97 “ 

Spanish, 247 
^ecialisation. 106, 234 
S^ial Method, 265, 273 
Spelling, 168, 365, 396 

•share in control of 'Edu- 
cation, 10 
Story-telling, 139* 

Sufficiency, 118 ^ 

Suggestion, 389 
Swedish Drill, 12Z d® 

Swiss schools, j^09 a 

System, xiv “ 

c 

u 

Teacher, definitiibn, 2, 4 
Teaching, 14-16 
Technique, 3^8^ 354 - ^ 

Technological studies, J07 
Time Charts, 180, 238 u 
Time-Tables, 117-121, ■ 1^1, 

til74, 205, ^25, 252, 402, 432- " 
436 

^Tour, CJp School, 89 
Training, defined, 15 ^ 
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Universitiea, 101 
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Vertiefung, 319 
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Journal of “ Prof. Welton writes in li clear ple^B'iit style, - 

and the ekairrl^les and illustratiuns which he usp to make his viey . fully witelligihle, 

' are excellently chosen. t1}re seewerysnon that he is a master his subjec^ . . . 
Likely to be very useful toStQdents. . . . We heartily recommend this book to our 
readers’ attention.” 

School GuSrdiM . — “We have much pjeaspre in recommending iL . . . The 
style is remarkably, cl dhr 'und lucidj^nand the illuWations arc bri£ht andttvert some- 
times amusing, so that it is qvjjte readable. , . . WeIeL>e the treatise in the hope 
tl^t it may meet with the wide acceptance which it merits." 

E^catic'ial Times, — “Mr. Welton has \;rittcn distinctively well 9n logic, but ' 
we are inchhed ^ think that he has never produced anyflhing better than this succinct 
and lucid exjliosmon of the application of.logi cal method to educational purposes- . 

The Volume appears in a scMes of ' Manul.ls for Teachers ' ; it will be an admirable 
series if the rest of the volumes come anywhere near the exccliencc of this'bne.*’ 

Educational News. — “It will be welcomed by all Students of educatibn. Il-will ' 
be found a mine of thought and suggestion. . . . It will be of unbounded service to all , 
teachers and studentsf|rho aspire to what may be called the ' logical attitude.' " ^ 
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methods" .of instruction. With 

special Reference, to Elementary Schools, ^y 
George Collar, B.A., ITSc. and Charles W, 
Crook, B.A., B.Sc.'- 

i ’ ^ ■ o 

A work whfch should be of grdfct value to dll teachers in Elementary ^ 
Schools, and also to parents of children under instruclioa. Beginning 
with the School ^ind Home, they discuss "\he que.stionri of a-l^daflce 
and of Homework; they pass then to School BuMings and EqBip - m 
nients. A Jong. and detailed chapiter «n Organisation is fisllnwe^ by^ 
one on Discipline ; and then questions tJf teaching proper are discussed, 
first in general, then in reference to particular subjects — reading, 
spelling, the teaching of Jafiguages, ihcliding Qs»mposition, Itistory and 
geography, mathematical studies, elementafy s.!;icn^e. Last come the 
plg.cti<^ subjects, writing and drawing ; and finally School musk aiid' 4- 
physical exercise. There is much in the book which 
mended to the Eotice of public school inasters as well aa to the cln^ 
^for which(i is sp&ially composed.^-v 
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